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ABSTRACT 

The manuscripts resulting from the seventeen 
different current issues In reading that were discussed at the 
thirteenth Annual International Reading Association Convention in 
Boston in 1968 are published in this volume. The topics include 
reading research, ccmtent area reading, speed reading, comprehension, 
reading skill sequence, reading instruction for the disadvantaged, 
visual and auditory modalities, progriHied instruction, dyslexia, 
teacher preparation,, theories of remedial reading, and several 
specific methods of reading instructicm. For each issue an objective 
paper that discusses the topic and presents research in regard to it, 
a pro paper that provides arguments and research in favor of the 
topic, and a con paper that offers limitations of the issue are 
given. The compiler-editor, Nila Banton Smith, presents a concluding 
chapter summarizing all of the many issues discussed and ptoviding 
one view of the future of reading. (TO) 
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Foreword 

SINCE MY FIRM BELIEF is that IRA should provide an open forum 
for the discussion, investigation, and evaluation of all aspects of 
reading, I was particularly pleased that Nila Banton Smith agreed 
to compile and edit this volume. The volume reflects her earnest 
endeavor to obtain objective evidence on major issues and at the 
same time provide space for pro and con viewpoints. As she 
indicates, this publication does not bear the burden of making 
evaluations, llie task of judgment must be placed where it 
rightfully belongs — in the hands of the reader. 

Current Issues in Reading could very well provide the frame- 
work for a basic course in reading or for the program of a coun- 
cil or reading conference. It covers all of the major aspects of 
reading, znA certainly reflects the thinking of leaders in the field. 
Dr. Smith has done a masterful job of bringing together all of 
the vital issues on the contemporary scene. But she also treats 
the reader, in her concluding chapter, to a glimpse of the future. 

Many thanks to Nila Banton Smith and all of the other edu- 
cators who have made this volume possible. It contributes a 
needed dimension to the current seme. 

H. Alan Robinson, President 
International Reading Association 
1967-1968 
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Preface 



AT THIS MOMENT education is at a premature adlinon with the 
future. The disturbing changes of a lifetime have been com- 
preswd within the past ttn years. This premature odlision of ed* 
ucation with the future is causing spades to fly, flames to shoot, 
innovatiom to ev(dve. As a result, issMS are seething in all as- 
pects of this prof essi^mal field. Reading is no exception. 

Of course, there have been' reading issues in the past. Issues 
come and issues go; but reading, like the river, goes on forever, 
and learners continue to master the reading skill Those who are 
being uught to read are such accommodating creatures that they 
adapt themselves to whatever method or material or philosophy 
the teacher wishes to use with them and carry on in the reading 
act entirely oblivious to reading issues. Teachers keep on teach- 
ing; students keep on learning; imies keep on raging. This tri- 
umverate is with one most of the time. At the present moment, 
however, issues in reading are noore varied, more widespread, more 
gripping than at any preceding lime in history. 

Being keenly aware of the situation in regard to current issues 
in reading, H. Ahji Robinson, 1967-1968 Prendent of the Inter- 
national Reading Association, chose this topic for the Saturday 
forenoon prc^gram of the Thirteenth Annual Convention in Bos- 
ton, April 27, 1968. His choice was warmly approved by other 
officen of the organizatkm.^ The program was organized and im- 
plemented by Nila Banton Smith, servmg 3s general program 
chairman. The manuscripts resulting from the seventeen differ- 
ent issues that were discussed are published in this volume. 

The intent of the program was not to shape opinicm <me way 
or another. The intent was to inform die ha memberdiip, 
broadly and objectivdy, concerning various issues in reading and 
to present both **pro" and ''con" aspects of each issue, leaving it 
to die listener, or in the case of this volume, to the reader, to do 
his own thinking and to arrive at hisownomclusions. 

In order to implement the above intentkm, the program for 

TO 



each issue involved papers presented by the following personnel: 
a speaker who objectively discussed the topic and presented re- 
search in regard to it, a pro-challenger who presented arguments 
and research in favor of the issue, and a con-challenger who pre- 
sented limitations of the issue. The resulting papers appear in 
this volume under the respective titles of the issues considered. 

The editor hopes the reader will find these papers stimulating 
and thou^t-provoking and that the information given will help 
the reader to do his own constructive thinking about current is- 
sues in reading. 

N. B. s* 



The Inurnational Reading Associatbn attempts, througjb its pub- 
lications, to provide a forum for a wide spectn^n of opinion on 
reading. This policy permits divergent viewpoipts without as- 
suming the endorsement of the Aoociation. 



RESEAmcH in reading has been conducted for nearly one hundred years. 
Always has the quality of this research been questioned by some who hare 
believed that it diould be greatly improved in design, c<Hitrd» and sudstical 
te chn i qu es. Others believe that great improvements have taken place in 
Kading research and that it is pretty good at the present time* The article 
below by Theodore Ctymer and the "pro" and "con" viewpoints, presented 
respe. tively by ITalter J. McHugh and James C Crewe, provide interesting 
food for thought on this topic. 

How Good Is Research in Reading? 

The<m>ore Clymer 

Uaiveraty of Muummks 

AN OBJECTIVE AND CRITICAL assemnent of the quality of reading 
research is an interesting research project in itself* Before we 
begin discussion of "How Good is Research in Reading?'' the 
reader may wish to know the sources of data for this presentation. 
The sources are many, and the reader may find this information 
useful in judging whether to accept what f dlows. 

First, research literature served as an obvious guide, with the 
Gray and Robinson sununaries being particularly helpful. Also, 
the writer had access to all of the eric/crier documents and pub- 
lications through the help of Edward Summers of Indiana Uni- 
versity* Second, discussion with the writer's cojleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been very helpful in identifying issues 
and problems. Third, consultations with personnel from other 
universities on a firsthand basis, as well as through discussion in 
the literature, have been revealing. This article contains no tables 
and no charts of frequencies. In essence then, what follows is a 
subjective analysis of the value of reading research. 

Some badcground factors 

In making an adequate interp^retation of the value of current 
research in reading, it should be kept in mind the number of 
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background factors which have had — and probably will continue 
to have — a major impact on reading research and on the educa- 
tional scene. 

Communication among researdiers is immense — far greater 
than it has ever been in the past. We now have a larger number 
of journals reporting a larger number of research projects. Some 
of these journals, such as the Reading Research Quarterty, are 
sponsored by the reading profession while others, such as the 
Journal of Educatkmd Psychology ^ are sponsored by related pro- 
fesnons. 

Communication on a firsthand basis has also been extended 
through many special ccmferences, panels, task forces, and sym- 
posia, called by a broad range of professional and governmental 
agencies, as well as by foundations. The InterdiscipUnary Com- 
mittee on Reading Problems, sponsored by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics under a grant from the Ford Foundation, is one exam- 
ple of this type of activity. 

Professi«mal conventions provide a greater exchange of infor- 
mation through firsthand contacts. As dwellers of the jet age we 
may not readily comprehend the impact of such personal OMitact 
Recently one of the pioneers in reading research, an authority in 
his fidd, remarked that in his profesnonal career he had never met 
another prominent researdber. This situation would be rare 
today. Now, through the leadership of ira, personal contact has 
been extended to the international scene dirough the World Con- 
gress and odier activities. 

A second important background factor is the active involve- 
ment in reading research and discussion by a wide range of pro- 
fessions and disciplines. The importance of elective reading is 
mme broadly recognia^, as is the need for careful research in the 
area of r^uUng proUems* For example the American Academy 
of Neurobgy and the American Academy of Pediatrics recently, 
through a joint statem»t, called attention to the serious lack 
of supportive researdh for the Doman-^Delacato procedures in 
treating disability. Obviously, a broad range of areas has a 
bearing on reading research. One of the problems is for the 
scholar from the discipline to know reading in tl^ adiools and for 
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the person concerned with reading instructicm to know the disci- 
pline. Recently the writer read that a researcher from a related 
discipline suggested that formal reading instruction end after sec- 
ond grade so that idl teachers — not just reading teachers — ^wouM 
be concerned with language development. ^Obviously, this re- 
searcher did not realize that the primary grades are sddom de- 
partmentalized. While we may experience some problems in 
making an adequate application of the findings from related dis- 
ciplines, none would deny the importance of such work on the 
future of reading research. 

Third, we have had the entry of large-scale funded re^cb, 
the first ever widely available in education. The United States 
Office of Education, the National Institute for Mental Health, 
the Armed Forces, foundations, university centers, regicmal labo- 
mtories, and a host of other agencies have been spending sizable 
amounts of money for research in education. The impact of this 
money is difficult to assess. It seems clear that a small amount of 
numey spent on a carefully thought out and planned project may 
reveal a great deal more than a large amount of money spent for a 
poorly planned project. It will be a deoule or so bdFore an ade- 
quate picture of the value of current funded research is available. 

A fourth background factor is the growing recognition of the 
complexities of doing reading research. We have not ]o$t f aidi in 
the possibilities of research, but we recognize that the padi to 
wiifely applicable findings is not as easy or quick as once hoped. 
The oMnplexities in reading research are nowhere more evident 
than in methods research. When method a proves superior to b, 
!iow can we go about determining the salient factors in a which 
contributed to its superiority? Also, there is growing realization 
that many <kcisions in reading instruction may rest cm an order- 
ing of the importance of goals, rather than on a research basis. 
In other wonb, what is **best'' may (kpend on the goals of in* 
struction and thf priority of these ^)als rather than on reading 
temfcti. 

While other background factors influencing research in read- 
ing could be discussed, the four which are listed here seem to be 
having a major impact at this time. 
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Problems currently emphasized and neglected 
in reading researdi 

Throughout the history of reading research, it is possible to 
identify areas which have been emphasized or neglected. 
Generally these areas of emphasis and neglect can best be judged 
after a span of time. Making such evaluations of the contempo- 
rary scene is, therefore, somewhat risky, but the following points 
are the writer's a^essment of the current scene. 

1. Emphasis upon the aspect of decoding with a corresponding 
neglect of research in comprehension. Piaget and Guilford 
receive little attention, for example, in contrast to phomdog- 
ical research in word recognition. In the long run the psy- 
chology of thinking and the contribution of linguistics to 
our understanding of conq>rehension may be more impor- 
tant than what we are learning about decoding. 

2. An emphasis upon beginning reading with little attention 
being given to the proUems of the intermediate and high 
school levels. To look at some research reports and to listen 
to some of the speakers at this convention, one would be led 
to believe that the child's reading career is to be determined 
by the initial eight weeks of instruction in the first grade* 
While no one would deny the enormous imporunce of 
initial reading instruction, later levels are important, too; 
and much significant research is yet to be done at these later 
levels. 

}. A neglect of the able and superior readers with great atten- 
tion to the **disadvanuged** child. The realization that cer- 
tain groups of children will need special and different kinds 
of instructbnal programs in reading is, to the writer, one of 
the most significant and exciting devekpmentt in reading re- 
search. The need to provide challenging instructional pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children is recognized, but the ne- 
^ect to provide comparable programs for able and superior 
readers is puzzling. There is evidently something in hunuin 
nature which enables us to assist the less fortunate but which 
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makes it difficult to o£Fer simliar assistance to the very capa- 
ble. 

4. Little attention to the impact of organizational patterns on 
quality of reading instruction. American educators have a 
great deal of faith in the importance of organizational pat- 
terns on school success. Throughout the land, elementary 
schools are reorganizing and are experimenting with new 
patterns of instnactional responsibility and pupil-teacher 
contact. Unfortunately, little research appears in the litera- 
ture which will verify that one or more of the new instruc- 
tional patterns will produce superior achievement in reading. 
Until such research is available, it will probably not be possi- 
ble to determine clearly whether the new instructional pat- 

- terns are worth the time and etfort to initiate them in the 
schools. 

5. Few studies of reading in the content fields. A long-term 
controversy in the field of reading concerns the transferabil- 
ity of reading skills and the relationship of this problem to 
the teaching of reading in the content fields. Few studies 
are underway which delineate the specific reading problems 
met in the content field. Fewer stxidies, yet, of how children 
can be helped to meet the reading problems of the content 
field are reported in the literature. A great deal of work is 
needed in this area before we will be able to provide the most 
effective kind of instruction in content field of reading. 

6. Neglect of the impact that reading has on the individual. In 
the final analysis^ the most important aspect of reading is its 
e£Fect on the individual. As yet we have little research, even 
exploratory research, in this very fundamental area. While 
definitive research in this area will not be available for some 
time, there is little evidence of the exploratory work which 
must precede the more detaUed and definite research. 

7. Within the profession a preoccupation with the evaluation 
of total reading programs with few attempts to isolate the 
salient factors within a program, This preoccupation pro- 
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duces research which provides helpful and definite answers to 
practical problems but fails to produce insights which can be 
broadly generalized. 

8. Outside the profession a preoccupation with the evaluation 
of specific — sometimes seemingly unimportant — derails. 
Here, some of the research seems so specific and detaJed that 
the applicability of the results in any theoretical or practical 
way seem beyond the realm of possibilty. Perhaps the prime 
illustrations of the specific research to which reference is 
made can be drawn from research ccmducted by the learn- 
ing psychologists and some of the child psychologists inter- 
ested in perception. Possibly this research will some day find 
useful application, but in the meantime it probably will be 
necessary to engage in some research which will bridge the 
gap from the laboratory to the classroom. 

9. G)ntinuing attention to the padiology of reading growth 
with few research reports on conditions, characteristics, and 
development of normal readers. For the most part, research 
in reading has attempted to understand the reading process 
and the reading instructional program through an analysis of 
the disabled reader. Perhaps greater strides could be made in 
understanding the disabled reader if we understood more 
fully the development of the typical reader. More research 
is needed in this area. 

10, A concern with teacher ejfect, but few discussions and al- 
most no research on what creates teacher effect in the ele- 
mentary classnxmi. What are the qualities of the teacher or 
the teaching that aid or hinder reading growdi? Most re- 
searchers today have conchided that the teacher is an eiu>r- 
ffiously potent factor in achieving reading success, yet few 
explorations exist of what it is that the teacher does which 
produces the achievement. 
These ten comments on areas emphasized and neglected in 
reading r^earch sem to cover most of the major trends in re- 
search at the present time. These ten comments also point out 
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ways in which research might be improved and areas which merit 
added attention. It would be interesting to view the research ten 
years from this date to learn what new areas of emphasis and ne- 
glect have appeared in the research literature. 

Some questions to ask about reading researdi 

The final section of this article consists of a series of questions 
which can be asked about specific research reports and about re- 
search in general. Reflection on these questions may be helpful in 
determining the quality of research in reading. 

1. Have we a^ked the correct questions to lead to helpful an- 
swers about reading instruction and the reading process? 

An assessment of reading research forces the conclu^on that 
oftentimes we have not asked the correct questions. Too often 
research has been omcerned with solving a practical problem for 
a particular situation rather than determining a general principle 
which can be applied more broadly. Possibly, too, we have not 
given sufficient attention to the reading process and have been too 
concerned with outcomes or end products. Also, we must recog- 
nize that many of the principles adhered to in reading instruction 
have not been verified through careful experimentation. One of 
the activities which the writer sometimes carries out with gradu- 
ate seminar students is the delineation of the principles upon 
which a piece of instructional m^erial is constructed. Once the 
principles have been established, th.- group is asked to verify the 
principles in reading research. Oftentimes they fail to find the 
documenution they expect. This discovery of course, does not 
mean that the principle is not valid. It may be valid, but the re- 
search which might verify tW principle has not been carried out. 
In such casei, student are encoura^ to suspend judgment on 
the applicability of the principle until the research is ccwnpleted. 

2. Have measuring instruments been good enough} 
Predsion of experimental d^gn is lost if measuring instru- 
ments are not equally precise. Occadonally the sophistication of 
the analy^ blinds us to weaknesses in the measuring instruments. 
This situation is perhaps best illustrated by the work of Holmes 
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and Jiis students in the substrata factor theory. Do the measur- 
ing instruments used by Hohnes and his students merit the de- 
tailed analysis and detailed discussion of results? 

3. How good is the design of the experimentation? 

While many technicalities could be discussed concerning the 
design of experiments, the most important one to consider is the 
fairness of the test which the experiment purports to carry out. 
Has the investigator arranged his design in such a way that no one 
outcome is unfairly favored over another. Most often this assess- 
ment requires careful thought and judgment rather than sophisti- 
cation in statistics. For example, a study which purported to 
show the superiority of the initial teaching alphabet compared a 
group of first gr^de children using i.t.a. who had made the transi- 
tion to traditional orthography with a random selection of chil- 
dren iising traditional orthography. Such an assessment seems 
grossly unfair, for we are comparing outstanding children of the 
, j.t.a. program with a group of average children using t.o. 

4. Are the conclusions consistent with the design of the study 
and the findings'? 

Here again an interesting exercise for graduate seminar stu- 
dents is to take a research report and prepare a series of conclu- 
sions believed to be consistent with the design of the study and 
the findings. These conclusions may then be checked against the 
conclusions drawn by the experimenter. It is interesting how re- 
vealing such an exercise is and how text which is sometimes 
designated as a conclusion might better be placed under the head- 
ing "topics for further investigation." 

Have we made proper application of the findings of re- 
search? 

The value of feading research is, in the final analysis, deter- 
mined by the use we make of the research In teaching reading or 
in understanding the reading process. We already have a great 
deal of valuable informttion on reading instruction which has yet 
to find broad application in classrooms. Someone has gone so far 
as to suggest that reading re^arch be set aside for a period and 
instead of developing new information we attempt to apply well 
in the classroom that which is already known. While the writer 
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would not go so far as to recommend such procedure, there cer- 
tainly can be no question of the need to translate research into 
practice in the classroom. 

6, Have we attempted to answer too complex questions in re- 
search? 

Many times it seems we attempt to address ourselves to broad 
issues rather than specific items within these broad issues. For ex- 
ample, Tre address ourselves to the effectiveness of reading pro- 
grams for the culturally deprived without full knowledge of the 
particular culturally deprived group concerned or without know- 
ing, for example, the effectiveness of current readiness material 
with this group. Perhaps a better approach wouM be to answer 
each of the subquestions before going to the broad issues. 

Summary statement 

In looking at the background factors, the areas of emphasis 
and neglect in reading research and the questions proposed for 
looking at reading research, one may draw the conclusion that the 
writer views the research in reading as poor. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. While we have a long way to go in read* 
ing research, efforts to date have been substantial and have en- 
abled us to construct reading programs which are efficient and ef- 
fective. The current status of literacy is a clear testimonial to 
the quality of research vhich has been carried out to date. 

Yet the quality of reading research must be improved, for 
greater demands are being placed on us and on our students. 
Never before has the reading program been asked to do more. 
Never have world and national conditions made it more difficult 
to carry out assignments. In short, reading research has taken us 
a long way toward the goal of effective reading instruction. 
can be proud of what we have accomplished, but we still have far 
to go. 



Pro-Challenger: Walter J. McHugh 

Calif oraia State College at Hayward 

HOW GOOD IS RESEARCH IN READING? Whzt IS meant by good? 
What, too, is meant by research? This is indeed a difficult subject 
which might serve as an excellent topic for debate. For almost 
every area of reading that has been studied, there are reports on 
the same topic with some showing positive results and others, neg- 
ative. Then why bother with research at all? In this situation it 
appears that one might well capitalize on the conflicting findings 
and search further to refine and replicate studies. This work is 
being done more frequently now than at any period in the past 
forty years* 

Through research, we have made progress in every area of 
human endeavor. In medicine, from the introduction of anes- 
thetics in 1840, with its acceptance twenty years later we have 
now progressed to heart transplants and new refinements in medi- 
cal research. From the blue-back spellers and the Bible as the 
sole teaching tools of the past century, we have advanced to a 
level of the most highly diverafied systems and approaches to 
reading instruction known anywhere in the world* True, there is 
still a long way to go. No one can accept comfortably the reali- 
zation that hundreds of children still have trouUe learning to 
read. But in the past forty years, this number has diminished sig- 
nificantly. 

AvailahUity of leseardi data 

More research has been done in the field of reading than in 
any other area of the curriculum widi approximately 7:000 stud- 
ies now available. There also has been a marked increase in the 
numbe«* of journals, yearbooks, conference proceedings, mono- 
graphs, and pamphlets available to the student of reading. 
Concurrently, the quality of the research being reported has been 
sensitive to criticisms of prei^ous research endeavors. New stud- 
ies have shown improved research designs, better trained research-* 
ers, and more detailed and more complete reporting of findings. 
The infusion of public funds and gran^ both state and natiomd, 
has helped to improve the quality as well as the quantity of rt- 
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search in reading. Cooperative studies, such as the National First 
Grade Study, have also contributed dau that could never have 
been gathered and interpreted by a single investigator working 
alone. This study nuy mark the beginning of a trend toward 
more cooperative research projects conducted by two or more 
professors at different universities. Also, the design of the studies 
of the future may focus more closely on an aspect of the reading 
process or product, rather than on the end result as in the past. 

The positive results of research 

Comparisons on now-and-then studies of how well reading is 
being taught have clearly shown the significant progress made in 
the past forty years. Now, far more children are learning to 
read, and far more are learning to read well than at any other 
time in this nation's history. Wc have also, dbrough research, 
found both the need and the means of implementing devel(^men- 
tal as well as remedial programs through the secondary school 
curriculum. In addition we have teamed through research that 
there is no one method of teaching reading. It seems higjily pos- 
sible that within the next five years, in (me classroom, a teadber 
may be using any number of methods to teach reading — accord- 
ing to the learning pattern that best fits an individual child; i.e., a 
child may be taught through one method or a combination of 
methods^ 

It is through research that we have been able to improve the 
quality of reading instruction for beginning readers; particularly 
those children of urban slums, minority groups, and different cul- 
tures, who imtil recent years had limited success in reading. 
Research in these areas is only beginning but holds great promise 
for improved programs as it continues. Research has also been 
responsible for improved methods and materials for measuring 
achievement and reading difficulty through more precise, valid, 
and reliable tests as well as through improved observational and 
clinical procedures. 

Perhaps the most positive results of research in mding have 
been the ipipact on publishers, editors, and authors of reading 
texts and other reading naterials. These people, as a group, have 
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been quick to incorporate into newer reading materials signifi- 
cant, well-done, well-conducted, and well-controlled research 
findings. They have judged reading research intelligently, incor- 
porating new findings, procedures, and techniques into new ma- 
terials of instruction. 

For the most part, instructors in reading courses at both pre- 
service and inservice levels in colleges and universities have in- 
corporated bona fide research into their teaching as soon as such 
inclusion is valid and appropriate, but not before the research ap- 
pears to be of a high level. This is but one of many avenues 
through which quality research findings are being made available 
and thus influence the teaching of reading. 

Promising practices 

During the past five years, federal, state, and local agencies 
have allocated considerably more support to upgrade reading in- 
struction than during the preceding fifteen years. Much of these 
monies is allocated for research and dissemination of improved 
practices in the teaching of reading. In many states, after serious 
study, and in many instances, as a result of research, standards for 
certification of teachers, particularly reading teachers, have been 
upgraded. Scholarships, grants, and fellowships have been estab- 
lished to upgrade the training of reading researchers. These 
newer research grants are now available through several universi- 
ties. Inservice training of teachers has been greatly expanded. 
Regional research laboratories have been established to conduct 
and disseminate research findings. Local and regional reading 
conferences for teachers have been held with increased frequency, 
attendance, and interest than ever before. A national clearing- 
house has been funded to gather and disseminate research in read- 
ing. 

Certainly if research efforts were not of considerable value 
and impact, the aforementioned organizations would not be 
working so hard through research to improve the quality of 
reading instruction. Although none would admit that research 
in reading is as good as it should be, it is not quite so poor as oppo- 
nents suggest. Research in reading, particularly the quality of 
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the research) continues to improve. There are fewer inconclusive 
reports and poorly constructed or designed studies appearing each 
year. The quality of research design, control of variables, con- 
clusions, and demise of pedantic topics in favor of significant in- 
vestigations will continue to grow. The same hope and promise 
held for reading research are also held for medical, science, and 
space research. 

Hopefully, too, the reader of research reports will become 
more sophisticated in his ability to judge whether a study war- 
rants the conclusions claimed. This enlightened reader will spend 
less time reading and judging research summaries, which list both 
good and poor research, and far more time reading original 
sources and judging each study on its merits — ^with a critical and 
trained attitude. 
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Can-Challenger: James C Crewe 

Univcnity of lilnnfinrt 

THIS WRITER was assigned the task of expressing the "con" view- 
points in regard to the qiiality of current research in reading. 
This is a difficult task, not so much because the research done in 
reading is excellent but because when one speaks against any- 
thing, he may tend to be over critical and cancel any good that 
may have come from his criticisms. 

To avoid this problem the writer has elected to evaluate the 
methodolo^ry of current research by using criteria other than his 
own. Kingston and Weaver (9) list four criteria for adequate 
research design. These criteria were applied to research articles 
published in the Journsl of Reading from April 1967 through 
March 1968. They are 1) subjects are assigned randomly to all 
treatments; 2) there are comparison, i.e., control groups for all 
experimental treatments; 3) the assumptions of the statistical 
analysis used are '"reasonably" related to the measurements used; 
and 4) generalizations are limited to the population from which 
the original sample was drawn. 

Fifteen arricles were found to be relevant for the evaluation 
(1, 2, 5, 4, 5, 6, 7, «, 10, IJ, U, 14, 16, 17, 18). Of these articles 
only four were found to satisfy the four criteria. Seven stt^es 
failed to randomly assign subjects to treatment groups. Seven 
projects did not employ control groups. Nine of the studies used 
statistics for which the underlying assumptior^; could not be met. 

It is disappointing to note such a high proportion of poorly 
constructed studies, especially since they must be ""choice" having 
been screened by the editors of a leading reading periodical, '^e 
can assume, therefore, that by comparison the extremely poor 
research was rejected. 

At times like this, one needs an encoui^ging finding to lift his 
spirits, and happily the arricles which were evaluated do provide 
such a result. Of the fifteen arricles, only two writers failed to 
mention limitations of their studies while all of the others satisfied 
this criterion. 

It is obvious, however, that when two-^tfirds of the reading 
research pubhdbed in a respecuble journal during one year does 
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not meet generally accepted criteria of methodological adequacy, 
research in reading is in need of great improvement. 

Possibly, it is not fair to criticize researchers who are operat- 
ing in a setting which places limits on their research designs. It 
might be that poor research is done only because suporvison, ad- 
ministrators, and school boards set up restrictions to such an ex- 
tent that the use of control groups or the random assignment of 
subjects to treatment groups is not possible. If this is the case, 
the least one can expect is that a researcher will use adequate con- 
trols when he is permitted to do so. To explore this possibility, 
the writer selected six studies (3, 5, 6, 8, 11, 16) conducted in 
settings which accorded to the experimenter freedom in develop- 
ing his experimental design. Of course, this condition would 
mean that all four criteria for evaluation could have been met. 
Even under these circumstances only two of the six studies quali- 
fied in all respects. 

When one considers all fifteen articles, three major mediodo- 
logical errors appear evident: 1) several studies failed to employ 
control groups and, therefore, one cannot determine whether 
their results were due to Hawthorne effect or to treatment ef- 
fects; 2) many studies employed pretest, post-test designs, but 
none of them took into consideration the effect of practice (Part 
of the gains made by the subjects in this type of study may be due 
to the fact that the student gained sophistication in his test- 
uking behavior) ; and 3) severd studies failed to randomly assign 
their subjects to treatment groups; consequently, the assumptions 
underlying their sutistical analyses were not met. 

The findings of this evaluation are indeed not isolated. 
Robinson (16) concludes that at least 25 percent of the studies 
that he reviewed were not controlled for Hawthorne effect. 
McDonald (13) states possibly ^0 to 80 percent of all outcome 
studies may be contaminated by Hawthorne effect 

It is apparent that research in reading is of poor quality. The 
question is why} Judging {torn the writer's evaluation, the 
blame can be placed on the shoulders of peopfe involved at every 
level of research. First, researdwrs must leam to design their ex- 
periments correctly. Second, supervisors and admtnistrators 
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must allow researchers to randomly assign subjects to treatment 
groups and to use control groups. Third, editors of journals must 
be more selective in their publicatSon of research articles. Only 
by the coordinated efforts of all these people will the quality of 
reading research improve* 
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THE CONCEPT of tcachmg reading in the content fields came late in reading 
Idstoiy. It was not until the forties that one first began to hear about this 
possibility. A meager scattering of inyestigations on the topic came thuou^li 
during that decade. Since that time several additional studies hare been 
conducted; much discussion has taken place; and at the moment teaching 
reading in the content subjects has become a higji spot in reading conference 
programs and in educational literature. The wh^ morement, howercr, is 
still in its infancy. Perhaps the foUowmg ardcles will advance one's dunk- 
ing a step further. 

if 

Arc We Really Improving Reading 
in the Content Fields? 

Leonard Courtney 

rr IS DIFFICULT TO EVALUATE the extent and the etfectivenes of 
reading in the content fields. There are few comparative studies 
which attempt to show the superiority of reading in a subject 
area in relation to reading in a special devebpmental program. 
There have been few studies which have attempted to appraise a 
total school etfort. However, the sheer volume of studies dealing 
with reading in a variety of content areas or concerned with 
problems of reading in content areas is sufficient to warrant the 
opinion that something good is going on* Exactly how good this 
effort is or how extensive it is remains relative but probably it is a 
definite improvement over the situation a decade ago. 

The literature on this topic falls generally into three catego- 
ries: 

1. Expository or descriptive articles which urge, recommend* or 
demonstrate the application of reading principles in the con- 
tent area fields. These are numerous and unfortunately repe- 
titious; but their continuing appearance in ira journals, in 
other professional journals, and on the programs of profes- 
sional conferenca is evidence that the message is being pre- 
sented* 

2. Individual studies relating to various qiecific techmques, ap- 
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plications, or problems involved with reading in special con- 
tent areas. Some of these are action research and othen are 
more ambitious, well-controlled studies of individual prob- 
lems or whole-school efforts. Moat of these aie done by peo- 
ple with an avowed interest in reading. 
3. Invmigation by content area people themselves relative to the 
reading ability of their students and readability of their own 
texts— additional proof that the subject matter teachers 
themselves are involved with this problem. 
The evidence is extensive but inconclusive. If the objective is 
to make every content area teacher concerned with reading in- 
struction as it relates to his subject matter and somewhat knowl- 
edgeable regarding techniques and methods, then it is almost 
impossible to assess the degree and the quality of growth. The lit- 
erature does confirm a hi^i degree of interest on both side»~from 
reading specialists advocating, recommending, and demonstrating 
how content area teachers may extend good reading practice and 
from subject matter teachers themselves investigating mattew of 
personal interest. Nonetheless, the studies are scattered and un- 
coordinated, probably representative of a relatively small portion 
of the professi(Mi. 

Nor can these studies be categorized to permit any general 
conclusion. They cover all levels from fourth grade to college; 
they examine efforts in aknost all subject matter areas with En- 
glish, social studies, and science predominating; they investigate 
behaviors as diverse as word analysis, vocabulary, purposeful read- 
ing, and the relationship between literal and critical nading, both 
genera! and specific; they are produced by reading specialists and 
by content-area people. Other studies appraise the quality of 
content area preparation for reaching instruction, the general role 
of the content area teacher, and the kinds of reading practices in- 
volved with subject matter teaching. Others describe and at- 
tempt to appraise efforts to omvert whole departments and 
schools to the need for improved reading instruction in the con- 
tent areas. Specific findings, however, are limited and forbid 
generalization. They are frequently clouded by faulty method- 
ology or analysis, recognized limiwtions, and conclusions which 
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have minimal application. They, nevertheless, indicate a rela- 
tively high degree of interest, increasing sophistication, and focus 
on research efforts and undoubtedly effect wider influence — par- 
ticularly among other content area teachers — than pragmatism 
or optimism might recognize. 

The studies presented here, therefore, are selected more as rep- 
resenutive of what is going on in research than as proof of qual- 
ity; the conclusions cited demonstrate tendencies to this point 
and directions for the future. 

The first set of studies reviewed demonstrates a variety of ef- 
forts being made to assess content area reading and indicates that 
the classroom teacher may be better equipped to deal with some 
reading problems than a special reading teacher might be. 

General studies 

One of the earliest studies of reading in the content areas was 
done by Eva Bond in 1938 (4). She investigated the relationship 
between general reading ability and achievement in specific fields 
for three hundred ninth grade pupils. Using principally a series 
of Cooperative Tests (English, Literary Acquaintance, Latin, 
General Mathematics, Algebra, General Science), the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, and the Traxler Silent Reading Test for reading 
ability, she sought the answer to the questions ''How well does a 
good general reader perform in English, Latin, math, and sci- 
ence?" and "Does he perform equally well in all other subjects or 
are some subjects more directly benefited than others?" She con- 
cluded that "There is no such thing as a critical level of reading 
ability above which added improvement in reading is no longer a 
factor in achievement at the ninth grade level." Her findings in- 
dicate that any increase in reading ability will be reflected in in- 
creased scholastic adiicvcmcnt." She states that her study sup- 
ports the statement that "Every teacher should be a teacher of 
reading," 

Fay (9) described several experiments in which classroom 
teachers attempted to apply reading to their specific content field. 
One of these will serve to represent what can be done by the in- 
terested teacher. 
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A fourth grade teacher used her entire class of 45 children in 
an attempt to see how much gain could be made in arithmetic 
reasoning in one semester as a result of special emphasis on reading 
skills and vocabulary. She employed the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Form J, to determine the ability of the students to handle 
paragraph comprehension and arithmetic reasoning. The results 
showed a range in reading ability from 1.7 to 8.6. The teacher 
stres^d skill and comprehension with her pupils and gave specific 
training in the following skills: skimming to find the answer to a 
specific question, skimming to get a total impression, reading to 
grasp the main idea, reading to follow sequence of events, reading 
to note and recall details, following directions, critical reading, 
and remembering what one has read. A special drill was given in 
vocabulary along with computational skills. 

Using another form of the Stanford Achievement Test, the 
teacher assessed the improvement the students made at the end of 
one semester of the experiment, that is, four months having 
lapsed between the two tests. Results indicated a substantial gam 
in both paragraph meaning and arithmetic reasoning. On the 
second test, 22 pupils, or 49 percent of the class, were performing 
at fifth grade level and above in paragraph reading. Twenty- 
four pupils, or 53 percent of the class, were performing at fifth 
grade level or better in paragraph reading. The class median gain 
in paragraph reading was six months. The median gain for the 
class in arithmetic reading was nine months, twice the time spent 
in the experiment. 

A careful study by Krantz (13) reenforces the essential role 
of the content area teacher in the development of reading and 
study skills. In a comparative longitudinal study he examined 
the relationship of reading abilities and basic skills of the elemen- 
tary school with success in the interpretation of context materials 
in the high school. Through school records and specific testing, 
he obtained massive data on 471 pupils: 215 as seventh graders in 
1947 and again as eleventh graders in 1952? 256 as seventh grad- 
ers in 1949 and again as ninth graders in 1952. He used a wide 
variety of instruments and analyzed his variables through zero- 
order correL tion and multiple regression. Among his many con- 
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elusions, he noted that development of reading ability specific to a 
content area is highly important to pupil achievement in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school; and in general, it is highly impor- 
tant to analyze the omtent fi?ld^ and find related study skills, as 
yet unmeasured. By implication, he indicates that the content 
area teacher is best equipped to deal with these reading and study 
skilk. 

Melis {16) in 1964 surveyed 177 intermediate grade teachers 
to discover their use of **approved" reading approaches in the 
field of science and social studies. He ^isted sixteen areas, and 177 
or 84.1 percent of the teachers responded. He noted the follow- 
ing: 1) application of **good reading practices" are more fre- 
quent at successively higher grade levels; 2) they are more com- 
mon among social studies teachers than science teachers; 3) the 
yc^rs of experience of a teacher is not a significant factor in de- 
termining methods; 4) advanced training and preparation are not 
significantly related to difference in method; and 5) teachers ap- 
peared to follow the recommendations of experts in using availa- 
ble materials. 

This obviously is the kind of information needed. 
Unfortunately this study leaves much to be desired; its total 
methodology and treatment of die material are inadequate to 
provide very much guidance. It does, however, give some hint of 
the need and possible application. 

Another important area of concern in intensif3ring reading 
instruction in the content areas is the possible value of inservice 
work done by reading consultants. In 1963, Zepp {26) at- 
tempted 1 ) to identify ba^c reading and reading study skills to be 
emphasized in subject matter classes of grades seven and eight; 2) 
to help teachers formulate wa^^ to assist pupils to develop these 
skuls in grades seven and eight iw EngUdi, history, geography, and 
science; 3 ) to show how a curriculum coordinator can do good 
insorvice woik with subject matter ^chers; and 4) to see if these 
efforts bring any improvement ia pupils* involvement in the pro- 
gram. 

Zepp administered a stknt reading test, work study skills tats, 
and sodal studies and science achievement tests to all se^th 
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grade pupils in September 1958; he retested them at the end of 
the eighth grade. In the meantime, he held monthly planning 
sessions with the seven cooperating teachen in an attempt to 
make teachers more sophisticated in the reading areas applicable 
to their subject matter. The results are reported in terms of dec- 
ile improvement with no statistical test. For example, from the 
beginning of the seventh to the end of the eighth grade, 53.9 per- 
cent of che students involved gained in silent reading skills; 12.9 
percent regressed, and 33.2 per cent showed no gain. The other 
improvements were similarly reported. He does suggest, how- 
ever, that the following reading and study skills are valuable: 
pronunciation, word meaning, anj basic locational and reference 
skills. He concludes that junior high school teachers without spe- 
cialized training in the teaching of reading can be guided through 
inservice programs to develop an undemanding of basic reading 
skills in the regular subject matter classes. 

It is regrettable that this study, so very promising, should have 
serious deficiencies. One notes the lack of a control group and of 
statistical verification, along with the failure specify the nature 
of the gains or the effect on the content area served. Little is said 
with regard to teacher aptitude, cooperation, or attrition or of 
the time involved. Nevertheless, it is studies such as this, if prop- 
erly conducted, which will reveal the real degree and nature of 
improvement of reading in the content fields. 

Smith (23) reported a year-bng cooperative "experiment" 
toward reading improvement by English, general science, and so- 
cial studies departments of a New York high school. It was de- 
signed to evolve a method to improve the reading and the writing • 
skills of ninth grade students. The procedures as outlined are ex- 
ceUent and such as should be employed in any departmental ef- 
fort. Actually the report involves nothing more than affirmative 
observations as to the value of the work, the degrw of coopera- 
tion which existed, and the personal satisfaction on the part of 
the teachers. Again it is regrettable that fuller information is not 
given with regard to the cooperation of the teachers, the var)ring 
degrees of cooperation from one department to another, and the 
strength of leadership involved in the total piognun. It is iitter- 
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esting that the general science teachers who participated in the 
program claimed that they sacrificed almost one half of the usual 
content time in order to conduct the reading exercises involyed. 
This experiment is likewise illustrative of the possibilities, but it 
provides very little evidence for evaluation. 

These several studies indicate some of the difficulties occurring 
in any attempt to involve all departments of a school in a totally 
integrated and cooperative reading effort. A study by Braam and 
Roehm (5) points up others' difficulties in enlisting the full coop- 
eration of subject matter teachers in reading development. 
Working on the premise that knowledge of reading skills neces- 
sary for succe^ful reading of subject matter materials is a pre- 
requisite to teaching the students to effectively read such ma- 
terial, they sent a questionnaire to the nonreading teachers of 
sixteen hi^ schools; seventy returns were received. The investiga- 
tors noted that 1) considerable discrepancy existed between con- 
ception and knowledge of reading skills of subject area teachers 
and of experts in reading; 2) the thinking of reading experts is 
not being effectively transmitted to subject area classroom teach- 
ers; 3) teachers seem moie aware of student incompetencies than 
of competencies; 4) mathematics and English teachers are gener- 
ally most responsive to the question of reading skills; 5 ) formal or 
inservice training does not appear to increase the awareness of 
reading skilk necessary for successful reading in the subject areas; 
and 6) the existence of a reading program and the presence of a 
reading specialist do not seem to have much effect on the subject 
matter teacher's awareness of the student needs. Braam and 
Roehm concluded that it is evident that communication between 
experts and classroom teachers is not being effected through exist- 
ing channek of professional writing, instructional programs in 
the teaching of reading, or by reading specialists in the schools. 

These studies, then, do represent the need and the possible 
gains which may result from increased effort in the content areas. 
They demonstrate that individual teachers with good will can ef- 
fect improvement; that the content area teachers are best 
equipped to deal with some kinds of reading problems; that 
tcachcn of allied content areas may work cooperatively together; 
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but that there appears to be a great lack of sophistication in read- 
ing techniques among content area teachers and, in general, no 
concerted effort to integrate reading instruction with subject 
matter. 

More specific applications 

The following studies represent efforts at several levels in 
varying reading behavior and subject matter areas. 

Several studies — even some recently completed but yet un- 
published — indicate that word analysis on the study of word parts 
is the best technique or approach for vocabulary development in 
the content fields. Severson (20),, for example, reports that an 
experimental group made 17 percent better gains in biology vo- 
cabulary than did the control ^oup when vocabulary was at- 
ucked through study of prefixed suffixes, roots, and meanings. 

In 1961 Koester (12) investigated 50 sixth graders to discover 
differences in reading science material for two specific purposes. 
He developed two tests of purposeful reading, each consbting of a 
scries of twenty different expository passages in science. Group 
A was instructed to read to understand step-by-step directions; 
Group B, to find the best explanation of the events. The passages 
were administered two each for ten successive school days. Both 
groups took the same comprehension test and recorded their self - 
perceived reading behaviors. Koester found no significant differ- 
ences in rate or comprehension between the two groups. 
Students with high intelligence and high science achievement 
scored better. In all, although the real differences are not clear, 
there seemed to be no notable difference as a result of varying the 
purpose for reading. (Unforttmately no reliability daU are sup- 
plied on the instrument used, and the statistical details in the ab- 
stract are inadequate.) 

Likewise working with abcth graders. Shores (21) found that 
they were not clear in their own minds as to theii ^'urposes in 
reading or how to apply the purposes. In yet a^tc/er study 
(22), he reported that pupils do vary their performance with 
different kinds of material read for defined purposes. 

The relationship betw^n awareness of structural relationships 
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in English and ability in reading comprehension was tested by 
ODonnell (17). Using a self -constructed test and the Coopera- 
tive Reading Test, Form Z and the Iowa Grammar Information 
Test, Form A with 101 senior high students, he found sufficient 
evidence to recommend the teaching of linguistic structure rather 
than traditional grammar as a major means of developing reading 
comprehension. 

Forseth (10) found that tenth grade pupik who study geom- 
etry improve in reading ability more than do their classmates of 
equal initial reading ability and intelligence who study subjects 
other than geometry. He reported significant gains with geome- 
try students whereas similar comparisons made for biology, home 
economics, and industrial arts yielded gains which were not sig- 
nificant. Forseth offers no rationale for this phenomenon. 

Seeking the characteristics of the social studies reader, Covell 
(8) tested 101 seventh grade American history students. He se- 
lected the ten best and the ten poorest for intensive case 
study. The good social studies reader in general 1) has ii broad 
knowledge of technical vocabulary; 2) understands time and 
place concepts; 3) shows strength in general and technical vocab- 
ulary and in sentence and paragraph comprehension; 4) has aver- 
age or better intelligence; 5) amies from a middle- or upper- 
income home; 6) has liberal social views and is active in school; 
and 7) likes reading. 

In contrast, the poor reader is at the opposite end of this con- 
tinuum in all of thece characteristics and is usually at least one 
year retarded in school. Unfortunately the investigator did not 
rank these characteristics or show their interrelati<mships. 
Nonetheless, the advi :e and evidence here atforded to soci^ stud- 
ies teachers could serve to strengthen their instructional ap- 
proach. 

Relationship between general and special reading abilities 

One of the disturbing aspects of studies of reading in the 
content fields is die occurrence of ccmflicting or at least non- 
corroborating evidence. Tlus situation is quite marked in the 
relatk>nship of gtnenl reading ability to more specialized reading 
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competencies. Perhaps agreement should not be expected since 
different instruments and methods are empbyed and few of the 
studies reflect similar controls or purposes. 

Troxel (24), for example, in studying "The Effects of Pur- 
pose in the Reading of Expository Math Material in Grade 8" 
found that speed and accuracy of reading are influenced by the 
purpose of reading and that those who read expository math ma- 
terial faster and with greater accuracy also tend to achieve higher 
scores on gen-ral reading ability tests. There is nothing surpris- 
ing about such a conclusion. 

Cooper (7) found science-teading ability to be equally related 
to general vocabulary, English vocabulary, social studies vocabu- 
hry, and science vocabulary with correlation coefficients ranging 
from .66 to .81. He concluded that reading ability appears to be 
largely an expression of a student's total intellectual and bnguage 
devebpment and that differences are not specifically related to 
differences among their associated vocabularies. He sutes that 
"relatively minor degrees of independence existing among differ- 
ent reading abilities and among different samples of vocabulary 
are associated with subjective attitudes toward the various subject 
areas.'' 

Artlcy (2) in testing 200 eleventh grade students reports a 
correlation coefficient of J9 between comprehension in social 
studies and in general comprehension and impl^ that improve- 
ment in reading in social studies could help general comprehen- 
sion. 

Maney (14) speaks to the value of the science teacher's con- 
cern with reading. She investigated the relationship between lit- 
eral and critical reading comprehension of science materials and 
between reading comprehension as measured by a reading survey 
test and that appraised by a literal and critical reading test of sci- 
ence. Using 513 fifth graders and accepted measurenmt instru- 
ments she, among others, concluded that proficiency in critical 
reading of science materials cannot be predicted from scores ob- 
tained 1) on literal reading tests in science, 2) on group tests of 
verbal intelligence, or 3) on "general** reading tests and that 
proficiency in literal reading of science can only be partially pre- 
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dieted from the same. She recommends that, since critical read- 
ing ability consists of relatively separate abilities, the best proce- 
dure for developing critical reading proficiency is by providing 
instruction in each specific skill. This instruction needs to be sys- 
tematic and direct. 

Similar to Maney, "^itt (25) examined both social studies 
reading in general and ten specific social studies concepts in par- 
ticular, i.e., ideas of depth and breadth which can be applied to 
past, present, and future. Her subjects consisted of sixty-two 
seventh graders divided into equated groups, and she employed a 
variety of instruments with normal empirical controk and statis- 
tical care. She concluded that the concept approach to teaching 
social studies is desirable to develop critical thinking and reading 
skills are effective when applied to social studies, but increased 
skill in reading does not necessarily mean increased skill in con- 
ceptualization of social studies concepts. 

Aldridge and Anderson (I) analyzed 300 National Merit 
Scholarship Tests in Kansas in 1958. From a pool of 7,000 avail- 
able tests, they picked 300 at random — one from each of 312 high 
school lists. They used correlation and multiple regression analy- 
sis with **t" and "f" tests for significance. Their results revealed 
that ability in natural science reading was accompanied most in- 
tensely by abilities in word usage and social studies reading; math 
usa^ was the least important factor and English usage (punctua- 
tiori, spelling, etc.) contributed nothing* 

Readability 

Most reading authorities urge that content area teachers take 
special interest in the readability of the texts they use with stu- 
dents. This one area of reading does seem to be a matter of com- 
mon concern to all the subject matter investigators but not al- 
ways with similar results. 

A wide range of studies would seem to confirm that most 
textbooks and supplementary reference books are beyond the 
reading ability — ^in concept load, vocabulary, or both — of the 
students for whom they are intended. These studio generally 
have used the Dale-Chall or the Fle&ch Readability formulas, the 
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latter more frequently and usually without the ^^human interest'' 
formula. Two studies, however, exercise a caution in the appli- 
cation of readability formulas and in the matter of readability it- 
self — at least in special areas. 

Marshall (15) , in a most careful study in 1962, set out to dis- 
cov^ if a readability formula could predict comprehension of 
high school physics texts. Because he viewed the use of word lists 
as prohibitive in physics, he decided to test the JFlesch formula. 
Every accepted empirical caution and control, pre- and post, 
were observed. He selected a passage on electricity from the 
most commonly used physics text in New York State and rewrote 
it to raise the readability. He developed a comprehension test on 
both passages. He used the Cooperative Reading and the Cooper- 
ative Physics tests to determine other variables and eliminated any 
subject with prior knowledge of the subject matter. Every possi- 
ble care was exercised; the whole was piloted. Finally, 144 
matched subjects completed the reading of the passages. He 
found no relationship between readability and comprehension. 
Students in the six participating high schools did as well on the 
test of comprehension after having read the passage with low 
readability as their classmates did after reading the passage with 
raised readability. The good readers and the good physics stu- 
dents scored significantly better than their opposites. He con- 
cluded that the Flesch fonnula is not justified with high school 
physics texts and by extension with other technical and scientific 
material. This work would seem to raise some questions relative 
to other readability studies of specialized materials. 

A study by Blue (3) in 1964 extends understanding of this 
matter, apparently indicating that reading diffictdty makes no 
difference in the understanding of scientific reading. Using 240 
seventh graders selected at random, he administered eight science 
selections of approximately 900 words each with varied difficulty 
in vocabulary, sentence length, and style, along with a single 
comprehension test on the selections and a four-item rating scale. 
He, too, exercised standard empirical controls. He found no sig- 
nificant difference in science reading comprehension between stu- 
dents who read selectiQns containing variations in reading difi- 
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culty of at least three years. He suggests that a test of general 
reading comprehension seems to be a better predictor of science 
achievement than a test designed to measure general scientific in- 
formation. By implication, of course, his study points up the 
concept burden of aU reading which cannot be assessed though 
existing readability measures. 

These studies of themselves demonstrate considerable interest 
on the part of subject matter professionals regarding the reading 
ability of their students and the materials being used. The more 
recent studies cited, likewise, demonstrate a high degree of critical 
sophisticaticm in approaching the task. 

Large-scale programs 

To bring this review to some kind of optimistic conclusion, let 
us briefly examine efforts and results manifest in a single area: the 
language arts. 

In 1957, Wallace Ramsey (18) set out to answer the follow- 
ing: "Whom, in what classes, and by what methods should read- 
ing be uught in the high school?'^ He attempted to present evi- 
dence concerning the effectiveness of a reading program with the 
following characteristics: 1) instruction in regular English classes 
with no attempt at hcnnogeneous grouping; 2) teaching done by 
regular English teachers who had received no training in the 
teaching of reading; 3) reading instruction presented as part of 
the instruction in literature; and 4) attempted improvement of 
four important types of reading skills, including introduction of 
the selection, interpreting the selection, extending skills and abili- 
ties, and extending interests of the students. 

Setting up the program with five English teachers, Ramsey 
spent one-half day each week helping the teachers throughout 
the school year. He held a series of ei^t one-hour teachers' 
meetings with several consulunts involved. The work itself was 
conducted with 425 senior high school boys and girls. The En- 
glish teachers spent 120 minutes a week of class time in the thor- 
ough integration of reading, literature, grammar, and compori* 
tion. At the end of the school year, the two reading tests were 
readministered, and die amount of growth each student had made 
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in reading was determined. The scores of 138 eleventh grade stu- 
dents were subjected to statistical analysis, all gains being statisti- 
cally significant and equally benefici^d for students of high and 
low mental ability, boys as well as girk 

Ramsey reported that two control groups of 78 students each 
made gains of four percentile points as compared to average gains 
of thirteen percentile paints by the experimental groups. 
Although the research as reported does raise questions, it is the 
cooperative efiFort and the empirical methodology — however lim- 
ited — which are encouraging. 

In separate studies, Ruth Reeves (19) and Robert Clark (6) 
report similar efforts. Reeves worked with three low eight grade 
classes, three English teachers, three social studies teachers, and 
three science teachers. Clark reorganized the English department 
into seven nongraded levels, assisting the teachers through inser- 
vice programs. Reeves reported most encouraging gains at the 
conclusion of the year as evidence through standardized tests. 
But she likewise reports that efforts to renew the program the fol- 
lowing year with different teachers were unsuccessful. It had 
been the control of the experiment, the organization of the group 
working together, and the focus of inter^t on improvement in 
reading that had made for success. Clark, too, felt that their 
program had been successful, particularly because of the enthu- 
siasm and cooperation of the content teachers who responded ad- 
mirably to information and direction. 

Concluding remarks 

The three reports just cited frame quite well the possibilities 
and the difficulties involved with efforts to improve reading in the 
content fields. It is difficult to organize, sustain, and empirically 
evaluate any program which permits such a wide variety of al- 
most uncontrollable variables. Yet the efforts continue — al- 
though one must admit that the endeavor is still in its infancy. 

On the other hand, as Walter HiU (11) points out, there are 
subjective optimistic signs. There is a gradual dbift in teacher at- 
titude, marked by growing interest in the problem of reading 
skills and reading improvement among all junior and senior high 
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school teachers. They arc raising questions — questions which 
cause them to wonder whether anything except a full-scale, all- 
school program will ever improve reading instruction. More and 
more teachers are recognizing that reading a math problem, a 
newspaper feature, an industrial design, a diess pattern, or locat- 
ing and critically evaluating special resoiurce materials is not 
something apart fr<mi the responsibility of every teacher. They 
know that reading ability and intellectual acumen are comple- 
mentary. They sec firsthand evidence of the high positive corre- 
lation between reading ability and academic success. Discovering 
materials and methods to fit student needs, teachers are finding it 
more satisfactory to work with poorer students in the classroom 
than to assign these students to special reading programs or con- 
stantly reassign them elsewhere. Furthermore, teachers realize 
that failure greatly affects the morale of the individual student 
and reduces both his satisfaction in school and his chances for suc- 
cess in content subjects. For those who look, there are content 
area teacl^rs who are, possibly unconsciously, effecting good 
reading techniques in their normal daily teaching. One can take 
it as axi(miatic that any jood teacher must be a good teacher of 
reading in his field. 

Others, more knowledgeable than the writer, agree that re- 
search in the area is "scanty** (Traxler), "too varied to permit 
classification" (Townsend), "generally meager and insufficient'' 
(Summers). There arc few completely satisfactory programs 
which adequately emphasize the teaching of reading in subject 
areas. More and better research is needed: research in teacher 
training, research in the correlation of subject matter objectives 
and content improvement with reading objectives, the provision 
of adequate materials, grouping for instruction, measurement and 
evaluation of outcomes, and establidunent of guidelmes for the 
administration and supervision of programs once in operation. 

"Are we, then, really improving reading in die content 
areas?** Fortunately the writer is not constrained to give any 
categorical answer to this question. Perhaps the writer of the ar- 
ticles that follow can justify a confident "yea** or "nay.** The 
writer of this article, however, admits to a tenutive "maybe.** 
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There is ample evidence of interest, but certainly what is pre- 
sented here can hardly clarify, and possibly may only confuse, 
the issue. 
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THE INTENTION of this papcr is to debate the affirmative position 
of the question "Are we really improving reading in the content 
fields?" The question must be viewed two ways: 

1. IJterally. The question does not ask whether the subject 
matter teacher should teach reading or whether enough is cur- 
rently being done in the content field or whether more should 
be done. The question simply asks whether instruction is im- 
proving. 

2. RelaHvely^ that is, in reference to some point in time. The 
remarks that follow wiU be based on the sute of the issue in 
1968 as compared to prior years. 

One of the problems that has existed, in terms of extending 
the teaching of reading beyond the confines of the reading labora- 
tory and beyond the doimin of the reading specialist, has been the 
tendency of the reading specialist to preach to his colleagues 
about their obligation to teach reading in their respective content 
areas without ever showing them how. Another dimension of 
this problem has been the failure of the reading specialist to ac- 
tively involve the subject matter teacher in the development of 
teaching strategies. Most efforts reflect a passive involvement of 
the subject matter teacher and perpetuate the mystery of teach- 
ing reading. Personal experience also indicates that one does not 
meet with hostility and indifference if one shows the subject mat- 
ter specialist that he can teach reading wi^^nrnt jeopardizing the 
integrity of his mbject matiter. Once the subject matter teacher 
recognizes that he has been teaching much reading imconsciously 
and that a conscious effort on his part will not only improve stu- 
dent ability to read the words but also will improve student com- 
prehension of the content, he becomes a loyal supporter of a 
school-wide reading program. The effective reading specialist is 
one who offers his talents to show his colleagues how to teach pur- 
pose and pattern as these cover their respective content areas. All 
assignments ought to begin with the unlocking of the pattern of 
the discipline. Each subject matter area has definite and constst- 
ent patterns of writing. Every subject matter teacher should be 
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made aware of Smith's articles (4) entitled "Patterns of Writing 
In Different Subject Areas." TTie next step should be the identi- 
fication of the purpose for doing the assignment. This recogni- 
tion of purpose will dictate the reading rate and the method of 
attack. It might also clarify the reason for the teacher's making 
the assignment. 

The writer recognizes that the teaching of reading in the con- 
tent fields should be done both by the reading specialist and the 
content teacher and assumes that at least one of them is making 
some etfort to improve its instruction — ^hopefully, both. It seems 
pertinent at this time to identify the respective responsibilities of 
the two teaching sources. It is the job of the reading teacher to 
continue teaching the basic skills and, to some extent, the broader 
aspects of the application of these skills for continued growth in 
the content areas. The content area teacher is concerned primar- 
ily with special skills and their application, both of which are nec- 
essary for mastering the particular subject. 

Another consideration is the nature of the reading act itself. 
It is obvious that the verb read is a transitive verb beyond the 
foundation skills level of reading instruction. After the basic 
skills are learned, the student reads something. That something, 
in the schools of America, is subject matter. It is at this point 
that the student does something with his reading. Whatever 
reading sldlls he has been taught intentionally, or learned inciden- 
tally, are put to use at this level. In addition, the knowledge ex- 
plosion has resulted in greaur quantities of material to cope with 
and greater demands for selection of content. Out of necessity 
the subject matter teacher and his students have had to refine 
their reading attack skills. 

Finally, the writer ukes the affirmative stand in spite of the 
fact that there is little meaningful research to support improve- 
ment of reading in the content fields. The fact that research is 
lacking does not necessarily mean that improvement is not occur- 
ring. Likewise, it certainly does not imply that it is. The point 
is that there are many exciting and innovative programs emerg- 
ing in the schools without publicity and fanfare. Some adminis- 
trators and teachers are still more interested in doing something 
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for their students irrespective of research design, control groups, 
matched pairs, Hawthorne effect, et al. Personal experiences of 
the writer, as a consultant who travels extensively in California 
and Nevada, reveal greater emphasis on reading as the core of the 
curriculum, greater concern on the part of administrators and 
teachers for the role of reading in academic success, and greater 
involvement of all teachers in reading-orientation workshops. 

^th these factors in mind consider the evidence that suggests 
that reading in the content field has steadily and increasingly been 
improved: 

1. The recognition that reading is a lifelong process with the 
resultant extension of reading beyond the sixth grade. 

2. The realization that an effective reading program cannot op- 
erate in isolation but must be considered in relation to the 
total school curriculum. Acute tracking of the results real- 
ized from a reading program indicates that the evaluative 
procedures limited to pre- post-testing are extremely 
myopic. The real measure of effectiveness of any reading 
program is what happens on the perimeter. 

3. The involvement of the classroom teacher as a decision- 
maker, determining the materials to be used to contribute to 
the program under his direction, greatly enhances the aware- 
ness of the readability of materials as well as the levels of 
reading prevalent among students. 

4. The emergence of the reading specialist, reading coordinator, 
or reading consultant at the state, county, district, and 
school levels whose primary functions are to meet with 
teacher groups, hold conferences with individuals, and make 
classroom visitations has an impact in terms of the extension 
of reading beyond the laboratory concept. 

5. The creation of resource centers in which wide varieties of 
materiab are made available to the entire teaching staff and 
student body has broadened the horizons in all subject mat- 
ter areas. 

6. The increase in the number of colleges and imiversities 
granting degrees with a major emphasis in reading with 
course requirements, including reading in the content fields. 
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has made a contribution to the teaching of reading in the 
subject matter areas. 

7. The advent of ndea Tide XI Reading Institutes provided 
for elemenury and secondary school teachers and consul- 
tants with inclusion of discussions concerning reading in the 
content areas. 

8. The works of Herber (2 ) and Berg in their itemizing of the 
skills necessary to cope with the respective subject matter 
areas. 

9. The appearance of school-wide reading programs, such as 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, New Jersey 
(2); Operation School Wide Reading of University High 
School, Chicago, Illinois (5) ; El Monte High School Dis- 
trict, El Monte, California; and Wm. S. Hart Hi^ School, 
Newhall, California (3). 

10. International Reading Association's publication of recom- 
mended minimum standards, which include reading in the 
content fields, for the professional preparation cf teading 
specialists and classroom teachers. 

11. The fact that nearly every reading textbook included in 
most bibliographies for recommended reading by profes- 
sional reading teachers and specialists contains references de- 
voted to reading in the content area. 

12. The publishing of new materials such as Nila Banton Smith's 
Be A Better Reader series, Science Research Associates Pic- 
tures, Graphs and Charts Laboratory, and Educatbiud De- 
velopmental Laboratories' Study Skills Library. 

The examples have been cited in an e£Fort to be illustrative 
rather than exhaustive in terms of the factors that have influ- 
enced the extension of the teaching of reading beyond the realm 
of the reading specialist. 

All of this points to a definite improvement in the quantity 
and the quality of reading instruaion in the content fields. 
Without question, there is need to extend it Without question, 
there is need to further research it. But, without questicm, these 
were not within the topic for discussion here. In 1968 out can 
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confidently say that there has been steady and continuing im- 
provement in the teaching of reading in the content fields. 
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THE writer's ANSwra to the question "Are we improving read- 
ing in the content fields?'' is an emphatic "No." 

Improving reading in the content fields is a fragile wilI-o*-the 
wisp that makes for an attractive quarry and a fruitless chase. 
Improving reading ability is a worthwhile quest and one that far 
better deserves attention. 

There are two reasons for so sharp a rebuttal. First, the possi- 
bility of developing reading skill in one content area and not in 
another is doubtful and, second, the writer sees no evidence of im- 
provement in the teaching of higher reading skills, generally. 

Of course, both of these blanket negatives need qualification. 
In a preceding article, Courtney delineated the pitifully few stud- 
ies that have been done in the area. The meager evidence o£ im- 
provement is so fragmentary as to be quite worthless. Time will 
not be taken to rebut each study except to remark that the Haw- 
thorne effect is real and that investigators tend to find what they 
are looking for. 

The simple truth is that, outside of a few obvious differences, 
reading is reading whether one is reading literature or science, so- 
cial studies, or chemistry. The reader who reads well adapts his 
reading to whatever he reads. This is the mark of a skilled reader. 

Of course, the reader needs to know the vocabulary of the 
field he chooses to read. I consider myself a skilled reader but I 
can't read my wife's knitting directions. The first lines usually 
read, "Cast on 88 stitches. Knit two, purl two, for a total of 90 
rows.** Now, I know every word in those directions but I can't 
follow them. My concepts of cast^ knit^ and purl are not suffi- 
ciently well developed. My inclination is to cast directions, yam, 
and needles across the room. 

The vocabulary of a content area is a legitimate field of in- 
struction. It is one of the major responsibilities of teaching* It is 
not the usual vocabubry development in a course of instruction 
designed to increase vocabulary. A dictionary definition of pud 
is not sufficient for me to know how to purL I must be slxywn 
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how and I must practice it until I become a purler. This would 
be a normally expected outcome of a course in knitting. 

Likewise, a complete understanding of words like nutp, merid- 
ion, plateau, capital, and range is a normally expected outcome of 
instruction in geo^aphy. Although full concepts of such words 
are necessary to skillful reading in the content field, the writer 
does not consider such instruction reading instruction. It is, in- 
stead, requisite content field instruction. 

There are other examples. Reading graphs and ubles is an 
important arithmetic skill. It must be Uught as arithmetic, not 
as reading. Chemical equations, statistical formulas, scientific 
language of all sorts — these require special understanding, but the 
understanding is a part of the content field. 

Reading is reading. The skilled reader reads well whether he 
is reading literature, science, social studies, or home economics. 
The reader who reads well gets at the heart of the material, com- 
prehends it, organizes it, criticizes it, and elaborates upon it. He 
instinctively puts himself in the attitude-set of the author and 
reads slowly or rapidly, emotes or catalogs, according to the mate- 
rial he is reading. 

The pwnt is, reading is reading, but for what? The far what 
is the key. The skilled reader knows his purpose in reading. 
Whether we call this purposeful reading, or variable-speed read- 
ing, or adapting one's reading to the purpose for which one is 
reading makes little difference. It is not how we call it but what 
we do. Reading instruction should include plenty of practice in 
different reading attacks according to the purpose for which one 
is reading. 

Varying reading atuck to suit the material to be read is the 
name of the game. A reader who varies habitually is well fitted 
to read in any of the content areas. The only additional skill he 
needs is knowledge of the content area itself. 

The point is that reading is generalized ability which contains 
specific skiUs. It is a meaning-getting act and is subject to cogni- 
tion training of every conceivable form. Meaning-getting im- 
plies thinking. It involves decision making: Why am I reading 
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this? How will I read this? What am I reading? It involves 
evaluation. It involves inference. It involves interpretation. It 
involves selection and classification. Ability in each of these skills 
is subject to development and, therefore, subject to teaching. 
These are the skills necessary to read well in any content area, but 
they are generalizable across all content areas. They should be 
taught as part of the meaning-getting act. 

Separating these abilities into a social studies reading kit of 
skills, a science reading kit, or a mathematics reading kit is ridicu- 
lous, in the writer's opinion. Which of the abilities just listed 
would you leave out of the science reading kit? The social stud- 
ies reading kit? And why should the science teacher or the social 
studies teacher be a better teacher of reading, an3rway? 

The subject of this discussion is **Are we improving reading in 
the content fields?" The writer's first answer is **no," and his 
first argument has been that we should not be separating the 
teaching of reading into content fields anyway. 

The second reason for an emphatic **No" is that there is Uttk 
evidence that one is improving the teaching of the kind of read- 
ing necessary for skillful reading. In the face of disappointing 
test results, unsatisfactory reading achievement in general (Selec- 
tive Service scores, dropout statistics, big city disappointments) , 
the major attention of the reading profession has been directed 
for the past decade or longer to the improvement of basic reading 
ability — decoding. We have concentrated attention on getting 
everybody up to an independent level in reading — general^ de- 
fined as about a 4.0 leveL There is some evidence that we a^e im- 
proving a little in this respect. A hig^r percentage of the raw 
material — children starting school — achieves an iridependent level 
of reading today than was the case twenty-five years ago« But, 
this is not a very heartening statistic. The **reading for what" is 
missing. We seem to be achieving a situatbn in which a higher 
percentage of children can read but not very well A hig^ per- 
centage of children can read but do not choose to. 

The evidence of improvement desired but not found is that 
we are develc^ing skillful rea^n: readers who **read for what** 
skillfully and intelligently; readers who know when to skim and 
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when to ponder, when to accept and when to rebut, how to infer 
and how to digest; readers who can fly a magic carpet; readers 
who can skim a project report and come up with the one startling^ 
bit of news; the student who can form his own conclusions from 
a research study and not have to accept the investigator's conclu- 
sions blindly. 

The writer cannot find evidence to the effect that we are really 
improving the teaching of reading at these higher levels. At 
least, he cannot find evidence that the graduates of schools are so 
skilled in any appreciable quantity. 

Even a visit to schools reveals no mch evidence. To all intents 
and purposes, the teaching of reading stops in the primary grades 
for the student who has made normal progress in reading up to 
that point. From fourth grade on, the teachers are terribly over- 
burdened in trying to get the low ones up to grade level. Who 
can blame the teacher for being thankful that some of his class is 
independent in reading — so thankful that he is quite willing to let 
well enough alone. 

In secondary schod the picture is exactly the same. 
Whatever reading instruction is provided is more than oversub- 
scribed by those who need it — especially the retarded or remedial 
readers. 

Nor have the publishers helped much. The typical instruc- 
tional reading series seems geared to vocabulary devebpment and 
nit-picking of the fact-recall category. Direct instruction in 
such factors of skillful reading as varying rate, skimming, critical 
evaluation, elaborative thinking, and categorizing is rare or non- 
existent* 

Basic techniques of teaching hig^r-level reading skills leave 
much to be desired. We penalize free reading with the book re- 
port syndrome. We so butcher literature in the dissection con- 
ducted in the name of analysis that we teach our students to hate 
the parts while never having savored the whole. We so insist that 
students learn the number of tons produced that they never learn 
how steel is made. 

Reading is a meaning-getting act. The fiirst step is to master 
the code of written language. We are improving our perform- 
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ance in teaching this code mastery. The next step is to devlop 
ability in the complex of specifics that make for skill in reading. 
The writer charges that we are not doing very well in this very 
important field. Since these specifics are the skills necessary to 
read successfully in the content fields, it appears that there is no 
justification for believing that we are improving reading in this 
area. 



^HEN MOST present-day adults were in school, they heard nothing about 
speed reading. At the moment, however, the phrase "speed reading" seems 
to be on the lips of almost everyone — the cab driver, the storekeeper, the 
business executive, the professional man, the student, the housewife. Is all 
of this interest justified? Are some people overemphanzing this particular 
aspect of reading to the expense of other components and purposes of the 
total reading process? The thinking of three people in regard to this matter 
will be presented in the papers that follow. 

Speed Reading: 
Is the Present Emphasis Desirable? 

Allen Berger 

UniYenitir of Alberto 

SPEED READING) Of increasing reading rate, is a rather sensitive 
topic. The intent of this paper is to draw together, as objectively 
as possible, information relevant to the topic as a whole. 

In preparation, a questionnaire"^ was composed for the pur- 
pose of learning what was going on around the United States and 
Canada. The questionnaire was sent to 1,087 addresses which in- 
cluded the top 500 corporations (as listed in For/i^iif magazine), 
225 commercial firms (as listed in the yellow pages of telephone 
books), and i62 reading centers (as listed in A Directory of Col- 
lege and Unwersity Reading Clinics /Centers in the United States 
1966/67) (36). Replies came from fifty*-three percent of the 
reading centers, twenty-one percent of the commercial firms, and 
eleven percent of the corporations. Data from the questionnaire 
survey will be presented in this paper and, with more specificity, 
in a later paper which appears in another part of the 1968 ira 
Proceedings. 

The topic ''Speed Reading: Is the Present Emphasis Desir- 
able?" contains the assumption that there is a present emphasis. 
Attention will be given to this assumption, then to seven con- 

'^ApprecUtion it txttiuUd to KatUetn NelMm for coordiattmt the diftribution of the 
queitioniiainf tnd for coUating the dtto from thoee fetumed. Hntnctal topport for the 
queitiomuire turver wu proHded hj The Hetdint Center* Sottchem lUinoii Unimtity, 
Ctrbondele. 
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troversial issues involving speed reading, and finally to whether 
the alleged present emphasis is desirable. 

Concerning the present emphasis 

One way to assess the present interest in speed reading (read- 
ing rate) is to examine the degree of financial activity which is 
involved in connection with it. The most widely known commer- 
cial firm is Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics, which was discussed 
in the September 27, 1967, issue of The Wall Street Jaumd (93 ) . 
The feature article notes that **about 25 percent of the Evelyn 
"^ood schools are owned by Diversified Education and Research 
Corporation, a closely held company organized by a Washington, 
D. C, business consultant. Divernfied Education franchises the 
other Wood schools to independent operators who pay the parent 
company ten percent of their returns. Diversified Education and 
Research bought Evelyn Wood Institutes in 1962. . Today 
Mrs. Wood is **. . . on the payn^ as a consultant, but owns no 
part of the company. She says she spends most of her time trav- 
eling, promoting the schools." The article noted that "the Wood 
schools account for nearly all the business of Diversified Educa- 
tion and Research, which is scheduled to be acquired by Famous 
Artists Schools, Inc., in New York, for Famous Artists stock that 
currently is valued at about $4 million. Shareholders of both 
companies have approved the agreement. Completion of the ac- 
quisition is awaiting a favorable tax ruling, according to a Fa- 
mous Artists spokesman." Since the article appeared, the trans- 
fer has been completed. 

Another sign of activity concerns the increasing interest gtn- 
erated by the claims and activities of the Wood Institutes of 
which there are now some 200 in about 70 cities throughout the 
United States. Last year, according to The Wdl Street Jaumd 
article, some 45,000 people took the course, which now cosu |175 
a person. Inveitar^s Resder {42) also contains information 
about the financial activity of the Wood Reading Dynamics In- 
stitute. 

Some of the activity involving speed reading, or reading rate, 
is centered around certain hKales in the United Ftates. One of 
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the liveliest is the Chicago area where people interested in increas- 
ing their reading rate have a choice of some twenty different pro- 
grams. Assistance on the early stages of the writer's question- 
naire study came from the speed reading committee of the Subur- 
ban Reading League, an ira council composed of teachers in 
the Chicago area. 

In March 1968, nearly a full-page advertisement on the Read- 
Ability System appeared in The WM Street Journal (S9). The 
advertisement was from Franchises International, Inc., "the na- 
tion's leading franchise organization . . . and destined to rapidly 
dominate the proven and profiuble reading skills market.'' The 
ad was directed to "executives who can qualify as area directors." 
The Area Director, the advertisement explained, "has the exclu- 
sive rights to The Read-Ability System in his major market. His 
area is generously portioned to permit z network of many Speed 
Reading Centers ... the Area Director need not teach classes, al- 
though he receives the same intensive training frr.i national 
headquarters as his instructors do. He is the organize^ ... ad- 
ministrator . . . executive h^d of his Read-Ability Centers. In 
these management areas of his business, he receives first-hand help 
and continuing guidance every step of his way to important busi- 
ness success." In smaller type, the advertisement notes ". . . and 
experience as an educator is not needed to control yoiu: area net- 
work of speed reading centers." Continuing, it explains that if 
you have "the respectable cash position reqtiired, can combine 
personal drive with true leadership ability, prefer to invest in a 
franchise where hi^ profits are supplemented by the pride of 
creative accomplishment in the self-help services you otfer, and 
you want further information on the read-ability area director- 
ship in your major market," he should phone the New York or 
Atlanu office. The April 8, 1968, issue of The NatUmal Observer 
(5S) indicates that the fee required to purchase a franchise is 
$2^,000, and the executive consultant and program director of 
the Read-Ability System is Joyce Brothers, described in the ad- 
vertisement as "author, cdlmnnist, radio broadcaster, television 
personality, educator." 

It would appear that much of the activity concerning speed 
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reading that appeared in periodicals during the early sixties is now 
appearing in the form of training institutes. From time to time, 
however, an article appears in the popular media concerning 
reading rate, such as the one in Popular Science (31 ) entitled *'So 
You Want to Read Faster?" which described the reactions of a 
Popular Science editor who had taken the Wood Reading Dy- 
namics Program. His general reaction was that the course helped 
him to learn to skim more effectively but that he cannot "read" 
at 2,000 words a minute. Reflecting the professional interest, the 
ciurent issue of The Reading Teacher (92) contains a review of 
24 studies relating to reading rate spanning nearly a century. 

Concerning seven controversial issues 

The present emphasis on speed reading has drawn attention to 
a number of controversial issues. The following is a discussion of 
seven of these issues: 1) terminology, 2) measurement, 3) claims 
and advertisements, 4) perception, 5) subvocalization, 6) ma- 
chines versus non machines, and 7) level of research. 

Terminology 

A major controversial issue involves the terminology used to 
describe this facet of reading. Tinker (87) says that the **only 
justifiable or valid definition of *speed of reading' is *speed of 
comprehension,' " and his test is based on his definition. Spache 
(72) defines reading as **the act of reading most of the words on 
ti ^ page," and uses that as the basis for his frame of reference. 
Taylor (81) suggests the use of wdpm — ^words dealt with per 
minute. Pauk (64) has observed that **the people who deal in 
selling these thousands-of-words-per-minute rate would do the 
field of reading a favor if they would coin another word, because 
what they are doing is not reading in the traditional sense." 

The questionnaire designed by the writer contained a state- 
ment to complete: ''A definition of speed reading that most 

clearly fits the objectives of our program is 

A multiplicity of responses were received as indicated in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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Definiikm of Speed Remlfng 



Objective 



No. of Responses 



Increasmg efficiency of reading 
Increasing rate of compieliension 
Increasing flexibility of reading 
Increasing rate of reading 



131 
91 
81 
35 
11 
11 




Increasing speed, comprehension, and study skills 
Increasing speed without comprdiension loss 
Increasing reading rate and comprdiension 
Increasing flexibility and efficiency of reading 

through use in writing 
All of the above 
Recallability 
Better study habiu 
Increasing Tocabulary 

Increasing word analysts and comprdiension 
Awareness of English language 

Measurement 



Another controversial issue involves measurement. "The 
measurement of rate of work in reading for various purposes 
many difficult problems," Davis (26) points out. 
Number of words read per minute is. in itself, a meaningless 
score. To be meaningful, it must be associated with a score indi- 
catmg the extent of comprehension that has been attained." 
Braam (17) proposed as a tentative measure the multipHcation of 
rate and comprehension to obtain an effective rate; Spache, how- 
ever, has questioned the logic in multiplying these two factors. 
Davis (?6) also pointed out that many people will read 40 to 80 
percent faster simply by being told to read faster, and this point 
was substantiated by MaxweU (55), who instructed students to 
read faster on a test. She concluded . . that reported gains in 
readmg rate as a result of a course may be mere artifacts, since the 
student's initial speed potential (i.e., how fast he could read by 
forcmg himself) is not known. Perhaps the only thing that he 
learns in a reading program is that it's all right to read fast on 
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tests. At any rate, our evaluations would be more u^-ianingful if 
we were concerned with assessing initial skills more adequately." 

The questionnaire indicated that 187 respondents measured 
rate by number of words per minute, while 19 used number of 
words dealt with per minute. The eflFective rate, which is re- 
ferred to as the reading index by Educational Development Labo- 
ratories (edl) and others, is used by 20. Other ways indicated 
by a sin^e respondent included "number of pages read in a given 
time," "percentile on the Iowa Test," "percentile on the Coopera- 
tive Test," "time to read a given chapter," "time to read an entire 
book," "reduction of time spent on reading," "maintenance of 
cumprehensbn at an 80 percent level or speed is not stressed," and 
the use of "gross and eflFective rates." Two said that they did not 
measure rate. 

In response to the statement, "Briefly comment on how com- 
prehension is taken iuto consideration," more than 2 J ways were 
mentioned. These included quizzes, 39; outlines and summaries, 
IJ; ideas per minute, 2. Other ways included the use of stan- 
dardized tests, group discussions, teacher-made tests, film quizzes, 
and testing in relation to purpose and material. 

Recently the writer examined 2 J tests which claim to test 
rate, comprehension, and/or flexibility for the purpose of finding 
a test composed of short passages and a test composed of a long 
passage to allow die reader to perform on these different kinds of 
measures. Most of the tests had little or no validity or reliability 
data. Tests found to be most reliable included the Van Wagenen 
Rate of Comprehension Test («»), the Robinson-Hall Reading 
Test of History (Forms Canada and Russia) (67), the Braam- 
Sheldon Flexibility of Reading Test (I «) , and the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test (60). A fifth test (94), which shows promise, is 
in the research stages of devebpment at Case Western Reserve 
University under the direction of Esther J. McConihe and Byron 
Svetlik. 

Tests indicated as most popular among the respondents to the 
questionnaire were The Nelson-Denny Reading Test, the Cooper- 
ative En^ish Tests, California Reading Tests, the Triggs Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests, edl Reading Versatility Tests, and various 
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forms of the Iowa Si'ent Reading Test. Of those responding to 
the Item regarding the use of a pretest, 161 repUed in the affirm- 
ative whUe 14 replied that a pretest was not given. 

"Pre" and "post" measurement in the Wood Reading Insti- 
mtes mvolve the use of tests based upon two paperback^-A/^/ 
£m5/«« by Arthur Beckhard (5) and SateUites, Rochets md 
Outer space by Willy Ley (45>) . Also used is The Nelson-Denny 
Readmg Test. In reference to the money back guarantee, three 
tunes an mcrease m reading rate with no significant loss in com- 
prehension, the reading index is obtained from the tests based 
upon the paperbacks {21) . To iUustrate, if the beginning read- 
ing rate is 300 words a minute and comprehension is 80 percent, 
the readmg index is 240. One of the charges against use of the 
readmg mdex is that if the final reading rate is 2,000 words a 
"T^T «>™P^^««on « JO percent, the reading index is 
1,000, or four tunes the beginning reading index, which is ac- 
tually a spurious increase. Representatives of the Wood Reading 
Program claim that they refund two percent of the fees obtained 

Obtaining a measure of reading flexibility is another problem 
resultmg, m part, from a certain degree of controversy over the 
meamng and nature of flexibility. CarriUo and Sheldon (20) 
have suggested that the ability to read rapidly is a prerequisite to 
readmg flexibly; McDonald (54), however, reflects in part the 
foldings of Laycock (47) who observed that sixth graders ^^y be 
observed as flexible or inflexible, and he suggests that the ability of 
a reader to deliberately vary his rate is "a widely prevalent mis- 
conception." Spache (74) and Harris ()f), however, suggest 
otherwise. Several tests of reading flexibiUty have been developed, 
mcludmg those of McDonald and Letson (48) and Braam and 
Sheldon (18). New developments in testing flexibility are dis- 
cussed by Ironside (43) , who compares various tests with criteria 

(20). Regarding testing for 
flexibihty. Berg (6) concludes that "flexibility in reading is the 
product of an attitude and environment that often the reader a 
marunum of psychological freedom and safety. Mechanical at- 
tempts to produce flexibility within an environment which is co- 
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ercive and rigid may indicate some immediate results from test- 
ing, but testing after a lapse of time will . . . show little or no 
permanent gain." 

Still another problem involving measurement concerns reten- 
tion of gains. Ray (66) reviewed fifteen studies dealing with 
retention of gain. Seven indicated a retention of gains in reading 
rate; five reported a decline, and three reported additional gains 
beyond the rate attained on the post-test. An additional problem 
is the interpreution of test results. For example, on a test used by 
the author during his doctoral investigation there was a significant 
increase for one group at the .01 level of confidence. However, 
the actual mean gain was only 25 words a minute. Hence the 
question: Is it ethical to take six weeks of student and instructor 
time to achieve an increase of only 25 words a minute, even 
though this increase is statistically significant? (44) . 

The issue of measurement of reading rate and comprehension 
is far from resolved, and various other ways have been proposed. 
Rankin (65) reconmiends the residual gain method of measuring 
rate; others recommend counting syllables rather than words per 
minute. In his doctoral study, Hardison (34) contends that the 
results of a college reading improvement program designed to un- 
prove rate and comprehension depend, in part, on the measuring 
instrument used. 

Claims and advertiMments 

A third controversial issue involves claims and advertisements. 
Among the most widely known claims related to increasing read- 
ing rate are those made by Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics, Inc. 
Their advertisements (59) claim, among other things, to "at least 
triple your present reading efficiency or your tuition will be re- 
funded." The course consists of eight 2 /2-hour sessions, one ses- 
sion each week, and the "average student reads 4.7 times faster 
than his starting speed with equal or better comprehension. 
Their ads further state that "conventional rapid reading courses 
aspire to 450-600 words per minute. Most Reading Dynamics 
gniduates can read between 1,500 and 3,C00 words per minute, 
and many go even higher." 
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People who wish to read faster than 3,000 words a minute can 
enroll in the Optimation Rapid Reading Course, which has since 
been taken over by the Rapid Reading Foundation (3) of Chi- 
cago. "Most Optimation students, from children to senior citi- 
zens, learn to read at the rate of 5,000 words per minute," an ad- 
vertisOTient (2)) claims. "Many arc able to read 10,000 words 
per. minute--or more. One 20-year old university student from 
Chicago learned to read at the incredible pace of 40,000 words 
per minute with increased comprehension!" 

Yet even these rates arc slow in comparison with those claimed 
through a program described in the September and December 
1964 issues of Florida Education (52, 53) , the January 1967 issue 
of North Carolina Education (51), and more recently in the 
Quincy, Illinois, Herald-Whig (7). Throu^ this program a 
five-year old girl was uught to read 6,000 words a minute; a jun- 
ior high school girl, 50,000 words a minute; and an U-ycar-old 
boy reached 123,000 words a minute. The essence of Panoramic 
Reading, a speed and remedial reading program of Vearl G, 
McBridc, is presented in the January 14, 1968, issue of the 
Quincy, Illinois, Herdd-Wbig. McBridc says that his students 
are not skimming but arc ". • . seeing all of the words and under- 
standing them/' He emphasizes the need to consider individual 
di£Fercnces in teaching speed reading and recommends an eleven- 
step approach which includes holding the book at different angles 
"to determine which angle is best for you," practicing seeing 
words fast, "with no comprehension or as little as you can man- 
age, for four to six hours," and then "gradually begin on compre- 
hension as wcU as speed, trying to answer one or two questions 
with each reading . • and "gradually increase your comprehen- 
sion and maintain the best speed you can." 

More conservative yet hardly less controversial claims arc 
made by firms that deal more closely with the schools. The pub- 
lisher (25) of the Controlled Reader, one of the more popular 
group-pacing methods, claims that rate, comprehension, and flexi- 
bility (referred to by the publisher as variability) will be in- 
creased; however, no astronomical figures are presented. 
Similarly, the publisher (79) of a popular tachistoscopic method. 
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the Tachist-O-FUm Program, claims that rate and comprehension 
will be increased. 

Consideration must be given to claims of individual methods 
as well as group methods. The Rapid Reading Kit (3S), an indi- 
vidual tachistoscopic method, will "double your reading speed — 
and possibly triple it, or better** as well as "improve your powers 
of concentration, comprehension, and retention/* The Rateome- 
ter (30), a widely used individual pacing method, will increase 
rate, comprehension, and flexibility, according to the accompany- 
ing brochure. Spache (75) has written forcefully against claims 
of vaious commercial firms. 

A major controversial issue involves the claimsnmade by the 
proponents of the different methods and programs. For nearly a 
decade now reading specialists have been arguing sporadically, but 
steadily. In the November 1960 issue of Tik Reading Teacher, 
Stauffer (76) referred to the Wood Reading Dynamics Method as 
"a magnificent ambition.** That issue contaii^ Evelyn Wood*s 
article, "A Breakthrough in Reading" (96) . About a year later, 
in an article entitled "Is This a Breakthrough in Reading?" 
Spache (72), citing Stauffer's phrase, questioned the varacity of 
the claims of the Reading Dynamics Program. Spache, in turn, 
was criticized by Steveas and Qrem (77), who, in their article, 
pointed to the preliminary results of the research on the Reading 
Dynamics Method then being conducted under the aegb of 
Stauffer. Three years later, this fledgling research emerged as a 
doctoral dissertation in which Liddle (50) found that students 
uught the Wood method increased their reading rate but **an 
analysis of the data • . • does not substantiate the claim that ex- 
ceptional rates are obtained without a loss in comprehension*** 
Similar findings were obuined by Taylor (81) who tested 41 
graduates of the Reading Dynamics Program and found that their 
comprehension level was 45 percent on a test composed of true- 
false items. Rovin (69), in a study involving high school stu- 
dents, and Thalbcrg and EUcr (84), in another investigation, sho 
found that the Reading Dynamics program produced rats gains 
but lower comprehension when compared with other methods^ 
On. the other hand, Adams (1 ) , in an article entitled "The Phc- 
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nomenon of Supernormal Readirg AbUity," cites twelve students 
who read over l.fOO words a minute with comprehension at 70 
percent or more on the Diagnostic Reading Test. He further 
suggests that satisfactory comprehension may be obtained at 
"ultra-high reading speed" (2) . 

On this point of comprehension, Ehrlich (29) writes in the 
April 1963 issue of the nea Journal that he tested "a few gradu- 
ates of the Reading Dynamics Institute in New York City on a 
page of typewritten material and found that they 'read' at speeds 
close to 6,000 words a rninute." Continuing, he notes that "to 
make certain they understood it, they all reread the page twice. 
This brought their average effective speed down to something 
over 1,700 words a minute. Still impressive— except for one 
thing: what they had read had no meaning at all! It was a gar- 
bled amalgam I had put together from two different magazine ar- 
ticles. I had taken two lines from one article and two lines from 
the other alternately untU the page was full. Ajnean trick, but I 
heard no more from these men about how fast they read." 
Ehrlich asks, "Is there nothing then to speed reading? Is it a 
complete hoax? By no means. Practically every student I have 
met in my classes has been able to speed his reading without sacri- 
ficing comprehension." The article ends with his explanation of 
how this is accomplished. 

Additional views on aspects of the Wood Method are pre- 
sented by Wheeler and Wheeler (95), who write that "when 
thinking is unrestricted by excessive verbalizing, it is possible to 
read at rates of thousands of words a minute." Schale (70) dis- 
cusses three vertical skimming methods, noting that Wood was 
not the first person to direct attention to rapid vertical reading. 
Moore (56), in his discussion of the skimming process in silent 
reading, suggests the need for "open-mindedness." 

Perception 

A fourth controversial issue involves perception. Writing in 
the same nea Journal as did Ehrlich, Evelyn Wood (97) explains 
that "the Reading Dynamics method is a process of reading down 
the page, rather than across each line, using the hand as a pacer. 
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The aim is VismI reading' with virtual elimination of subvocal 
speech. Readers who have to 'hear' as well as see words never 
read very fast because they slow down to listen." 

Continuing, she writes, "The first problem, then, is learning 
how to let words and ideas come into the mind faster, and the sec- 
ond is learning how to get meaning from words and ideas without 
relying on 'inner speech.' 

"The single word is no more important to the total under- 
standing of what is read than the single film frame passing 
through the projector is to the understanding of the motion pic- 
ture. As hundreds of single frames pass through a projector 
much faster than each single frame could be individually pro- 
jected, they give the viewer the feeling, atmosphere, and detail of 
an entire film. Similarly, dynamic reading enables the reader to 
see a story much as the author thought it through." 

These sutements are disputed by Spache, Taylor, Pauk, Cle- 
land, and the earlier writing of W^oodworth and Schlosberg. 
Spache (72) observes that if one reads . , most of the w(M:ds on 
a page, it is impossible to read faster than 800 to 900 words per 
minute. This fact derives from the amount of time necessary for 
(1) the shortest fixation (approximately 1/6 to l/J of a second) 
during which reading occurs, (2) for the sweep or saccade to the 
next fixation (l/30 to 1/25 of a second), and (3) for the return 
sweep to the next line (1/30 to 1/25 of a second), and (4) the 
maximum number of words that the eye can possibly see with a 
single fixation during continuous reading (probably 2.5 to 3 
words)." These views arc reinforced by Taylor (81) who ob- 
served that "through hundreds of studies involving eye-move- 
ment photography, it has been determined that no one has an av- 
erage span that permits the intake of a phrase at a fixation. The 
EDL eye-movement photography study to establish norms for 
reading performance shows that the average span for the college 
student reading 280 words per minute is only 1.1 words." In an- 
other study involving the photographing of the eye movements 
of graduates of the Reading Dynamics Institute, Taylor noted 
that no differences existed between those who did and those who 
did not take the Wood Program* Mrs. Wood, however, replies 
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that existing eye cameras are not sophisticated enough to record 
her students* reading patterns (}9). Speaking at the annual 
meeting of the College Reading Association in April 1968, Pauk 
(6)) claimed that there is no evidence to prove that minds can 
even handle more than one word at a time. Woodworth and 
Schlosberg (98) recapitulate earlier work on perception and sub- 
vocalization. Additional views on perception are contained in 
other writings of Spache (73) , Tinker (85), and Bulletins of the 
Orton Society (62). 

Subvocalization 

A fifth controversial issue involves subvocalization. Cleland's 
U. S. Office of Education-sponsored study (24) has shed new 
light and interest on the issue of subvocalization or implicit 
speech. The purpose of the study was to determine the incidence 
of vocalism among two groups of elementary school readers and 
to relate methods of reading instruction to vocalism in silent 
reading. Involved were 211 elementary school children. Find- 
ings indicated that 1) implicit speech is manifested to some 
degree among all subjects; 2) the better reader had more in^plicit 
speech than the poorer reader; 3) implicit speech decreased as rate 
increased; 4) the group who learned through the basal reader 
showed more implicit speech than the group who learned through 
the combined basal and phonics approach; J) the group had bet- 
ter comprehension; 6) as implicit speech increased) so did com- 
prehension; 7) material presented mechanically (e.g., metrono- 
scope) produced more implicit speech than material presented 
nonmechanically; and 8) better comprehension resulted. These 
findings appear in line with those of Edfeldt (28) who investi- 
gated facets of this problem at the University of Stockholm. 

Machines versus nonmachines 

A sixth controversial issue involves machines versus nonma- 
chines. Some may recall the short story entitled *The Reading 
Machine'* which appeared in The New Yorker in 1947. Written 
by Morris Bishop (14) , the story begins: 
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"I have invented a reading machine," said Professor Entwhisde, a 
strident energumen whose violent enthusiasms are apt to ihfect his col- 
leagues with nausea or hot flashes before the eyes. 

Every head in the smoking room of the Faculty Club bowed over a 
magazine, in an attitude of prayer. The prayer was unanswered, as 
usual. 

"It is obvious," said Professor Entwhistle, "that the greatest waste of 
our civilization is the time spent in reading. We have been able to speed 
up practically everything to fit the modem tempo — communication, 
transportation, calculation. But today a man takes as long to read a 
book as Dante did, or — " 

"Great Caesar!" said the Professor of Amphibology, shutting his 
magazine with a spank. 

"Or great Caesar," continued Professor Entwhistle, '*so I have in- 
vented a machine. It operates by a simple arrangement of photoelectric 
cells, which scan a line of type at lightning speed. The <^ration of the 
photoelectric cells is synchronized with a mechanical device for turning 
the pages — rather ingenious. I figure that my machine can read a book 
r f three hundred pages in ten minutes." 

During the rest of the tale, yarioiis problems inyolying com- 
prehension and retention are discussed by the professors. 

A review of another type of *iiterature," relating to the ta- 
chistoscope, reveals that Gilbert (32) found a ""substantial corre- 
lation between the length of the fixation pauses students use in 
reading simple prose material and the speed with which the stu- 
dents can process tachistoscopically presented stimuli resulting 
from single phrases." Buswell (19) « found only a .06 correlation 
between reading rate and a perceptual test involving the tachisto- 
scope. Sutherland (78) found that ""the group that had previous 
training in perceptual span made faster initial progress in im- 
provement in rate rather than a comparable group that had not 
had training in perceptual span." However, Weber (90) found 
no significant difference in speed or comprehension between one 
group using the tachistoscope and another using textbooks. 

Like the relatively few studies that have attempted to control 
the effects of the tachistoscope, the studies that have attempted to 
determine the effectit of controlled pacing devices have yielded 
conflicting results. In separate studies, Taylor (SO) and Wedden 
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(91) have reported rate increases with controUed pacing devices. 
However, the population samples using these devices in the studies 
of Thompson (S5) and Barry and Smith (4) did more poorly 
than groups using other methods. No significant difference in 
results from different methods was the conclusion reached in the 
investigations of Cason (22) and Clock ())). 

For U. S. Office of Education-supported research completed 
for a doctoral dissertation, the author (16) investigated the "ef- 
fectiveness of four methods of increasing reading rate, compre- 
hension, and flexibility." Involved were 2JJ freshmen at Syracuse 
University, 179 of whom were given instruction in increasing 
reading efficiency through one of four methods (e.g., tachis- 
toscopic, controlled reader, controlled pacing, paperback scan- 
ning) . Data indicated that all four methods produced significant 
(p<.01) gains in rate, the paperback scanning method being sig- 
nificantly superior to the other methods. No significant change 
appeared in comprehension level. All but the tachistoscopic 
method produced gains in flexibility. All results were maintained 
eight weeks after completion of instruction. 

These results are similar to those obtained by Morgan (57) in 
his master's thesis, "The Relative Effectiveness of Mechanical and 
Non-Mechanical Methods in a Reading Improvement Program,*' 
completed ^ten years earlier at Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Involved were 159 students from three sections 
of a reading improvement program at Oklahoma amm College 
during the Spring semester, 1956. Three groups were formed: 
one receiving supplementary uchistoscopic training, the second 
receiving tachistoscopic and controlled reader training, and the 
third spending an equivalent amount of time on reading practice 
and exercise work. The control group was from an introductory 
psychology class. Measuring instruments were the Nelson- 
Dei*ny Reading Test and the Baker Words Per Minute Exercise. 
Morgan concluded that, regarding reading rate, all three groups 
were superior to the control group with the nonmachine group 
being superior to both the control and other two experimental 
groups. Bearing in mind the limitations of the study, Morgan 
further concludes that "time spent, in a reading improvement 
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program, on practice reading exercises and vocabulary drill is 
more profitable to the student than the same amount of time de- 
voted to training with mechanical devices." 

Similar results were obtained by Hooprich and Anderson 
(41) in their study conducted jointly by the U, S. Naval Person- 
nel Research Activity and the Navy Enlisted Scientific Education 
Program Preparatory School in San Diego. 

These findings involving the use of mechanical devices are in 
line with results of Karlin's survey (45) of 13 studies involving 
machines and reading done during two Jecades. He found that 
of the 12 studies that measured natural reading against machine 
reading, 1 1 of '^the groups that received training in the former ei- 
ther equaled or surpassed the machine groups in rate of reading." 

In a doctoral study completed in 1966 at Boston University, 
Du£fy (27) found that an extracurricular reading clinic consist- 
ing of little but paced reading may actually be detrimental to col- 
lege students with weaknesses in basic skills. 

Following an investigation of the relevant literature, Tinker 
(87) suggests that training with the tachistoscope is of question- 
able value in increasing reading rate, althouj^ he observes that 
such training may produce other desirable effects, such as im- 
proved visual discrimination, greater attention, and heightened 
motivation. He also questioned the value of controlled pacing 
devices, noting that they are ''no more effective in increasing rate 
of reading than are less complicated but sound classroom proce- 
dures." Pointing out that these machines are often expensive, he 
said ''Their use becomes a ritual and lends to overemphasize the 
mechanical aspects of reading to the sacrifice of proper attention 
to the *norc important processes of comprehension and thinking," 
and he added there is usually little transfer to natural reading sit- 
uations. Taylor (93), president of Educational Development 
Laboratories, has pointed out that these machines are intended as 
"aids to the teacher . . . and not a complete approach." 

Level of researdi 

A seventh controversial issue, adding to the confusion, in- 
volves the level of research on reading rate. Much of what is 
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called research is merely a description rather than an experi- 
meht. Even in experimental research involving machines, most 
studies report the use of a combined methods approach; con- 
sequently, the problem of ascertaining how much each method 
contributed to the results is, of course, a weakness in these 
studies. The author's selected re'-iew of studies (13) on the ef- 
fectiveness of various methods oi increasing reading efficiency, 
which covers a forty-year period, reveals weaknesses sufficient to 
make one cautious in interpreting the results of many of these 
studies. The major weaknesses include lack of adequate control 
groups. Otbc,* weaknesses include those cited by Davis (26) and 
Bliesmer (15). 

Although there are a number of fine studies, one in particular 
that merits attention for quality and thought-provoking implica- 
tions is the Holmes-Singer study (40) based upon the substrata- 
factor theory of reading entitled Speed and Power in Reading. 
These authors write as follows: 

Reading is much more complex than is usually supposed. In the first 
place, it is a combination of speed and comprehension, and the subabili- 
ties needed vary according to which component is being stressed. In the 
second place, two individuals may read the same material with equal 
speed and comprehension by mobilizing quite different sets of ncuro- 
physiological, psycholinguistic, and audiovisual perceptual skills into a 
"working-system" marshaled to cope »jfficiently with the intellectual de- 
mands of the reading task. Finally, the composition of the working- 
system must change or shift as the child becomes an adolescent and later 
an adult. 

It is now evident that minimum amounts of certain basic skilb such as 
command of vocabulary, range of information, and the ability to listen 
with comprehension, are absolutely necessaiy for any degree of success in 
reading, regardless of the method by which the child is taught. But be- 
yond these basic abilities a student may draw upon such unlikely factors 
as itiechanical aptitude or elements of musical ability in order to com- 
pete successfully with his peers in reading. 

In addition, some interesting facts emerge from the comparative analyses 
of various groups. Even when there are no differences in the reading 
achievement :>r intelligence of the two groups, boys draw upon a differ- 
ent set of abilities than girls. 
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A Contributing to much of the present level of research is the 
ambiguity of terminology and the difficulty of educators and non- 
educators to communicate. This failure to communicate clouds 
the fact that existing differences may be more apparent than real 
or, to be more precise, differences of degree rather than kind. 
Computing rate by counting syllables or words or pages or chap- 
ters reflects a diflFerence in degree, not kind; and a close examina- 
tion may reveal that there are more common than uncommon 
elements between and among various methods, such as the tachis- 
toscopic, controlled pacing, and the paperback scanning. As 
Shores (71 ) observed, it would behoove researchers to capitalize 
on these commonalities. 

Future investigators in this area have a great number of ques- 
tions for which answers are needed. A list of these questions, 
with selected references, will be found in an article appearing in 
the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference 
(8). An important question to add to the list involves individual 
performance within certain environments. Do certain individu- 
als, for instance, because of their own needs and personalities, 
make significant mean increases within one environmental setting 
in contrast to another setting? Further im estigation between 
personality interaction and educational environment is needed. 

In the 1968 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Huus (37) writes: 

It is difficult to make evaluations of speed reading because of the varia- 
tion in the level of difficulty of the materiab, the format in which the 
material is presented, the motivarion and purposes for reading, the qual- 
ity of the comprehension questions used, the standards of comprehension 
accepted, and the background of the subjects. There is a place for 
rapid reading and also for skimming, but Se two are not synonymous. 
The research to date does not discriminate sufficiently between them. 
Furtlwrmore, follow-up studies to Jetermine permanency of gains have 
^ not been reported; therefore, unti' more information is available, claims 
of fantastic gains must be viewed cautiously. 

Rosen i68) also cites weaknesses in his review of studies involving 
the use of mechanical devices. 

Investigators w?ll find additional information relevant to 
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many of these questions through the annotated bibliography on 
speed reading (10) published by the International Reading Asso- 
ciation and through the article *'Ten Important Sources of Infor- 
mation on Speed Reading" (9) . 

Concerning the desirability of the present emphasis 

Whether the present emphasis on speed reading is desirable is a 
personal matter. Emerging from this survey, however, are cer- 
tain desirable practices which should be encouraged. One is the 
i3se of the eye examination; nearly half of those who responded to 
the questionnaire said some form of eye check was included in the 
early stages of their program, with the most poptilar screening 
devices being the Keystone Telebinocular (46) and the Ortho- 
Rater (61). Another practice is the use of more formal testing 
procedures before and after instruction. A third practice that 
should be encouraged relates to the cooperation extended by com- 
mercial firms, corporations, and college and university reading 
centers in providing information about their programs. 
Cooperation of this nature will lead tp increased communication, 
and through communication — real communication, with listeners 
as well as speakers — there will come a clearer understanding of 
the problems clouding this facet of reading. And the clearer the 
tmderstanding of ^the problems, the closer the realization of their 
solutions will be. 
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Pro-ChaUenger: Vearl G. McBride . 

Cvhcr- '«ocktoa O^*^ 

THE BELIEF of the Writer is that the topic under discussion is mis- 
named. It should be: "Speed Reading— Why Have We Waited 
So Long? It is reminiscent of the advertisement: "Aunt Jemima, 
what took you so bng?" 

It is amazing that for hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years people have believed, without really thinking about it, that 
a reading rate of 200 to 300 words a minute was as much as most 
human beings were capable acquiring. Perhaps the answer lies 
in the sutement "we have not been thinking." If we had, we 
would kng since have realized that the way we have been teach- 
ing reading is a mistake and a misnomer. 

Wlqr have we delayed? 

Some writers in the field imply that if one is to understand all 
that he reads, he must read slowly at a rate of a few hundred 
words or less a minute* This attitude is a part of the misunder- 
standing metioned before. 

We have known for hundreds of years that those students 
who are the best readers usually do best in school. Why have we 
not ca|Mtalized on this knowledge and decided that if these stu- 
(knts could do that well with reading speeds of 300 or 400 words 
a minute (remember, these were formerly considered good read- 
ing speeds), they should do even better if they were to double or 
triple their speeds? But apparently we felt that the k>wer speeds 
were good enough. This feeling of **good enough" has been nur- 
tured and passed on. We have known for at least fifty years that 
it is possible to read at much higher speeds than advocated, yet 
many have believed that it was impossible f <^ a child or adidt to 
read faster than a few hundred words a minute. One can find 
few references to hi|^-speed reading in elemenury reading text- 
books or periodicals. 

Vo€ ezampk, in the March 1967 issue of Grude Teacher (1), 
there appesired fourtem articles devoted to reading and the teach- 
ing of reading. Several of them were writtm by well-known 
peopk in the fiekl of rea<fing. Not one artkle even mentioned 
/ 
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the possibility that a child might be able to read faster than the 
30,000,000 pupils now enrolled in the elementary schools are 
reading, yet all articles attempted to say something that would be 
useful. But, they did not succeed. 

Examples taken from the writer's experience 

Turning our attention to what is going on in the area of rapid 
reading, the writer will first attempt to qualify himself as some 
kind of authority in this activity. Speaking from the personal 
standpoint, for nearly ten years I uught and directed as the books 
prescribed, using the same old methods and techniques in rate of 
reading that everyone else in similar work was using. Then I 
witnessed a demonstraticMi in which a 14-year-old girl read 3,900 
words a minute with amazingly good comprehension. The desire 
in me to be able to do likewise was as strong as the desire of the 
addict for dope* I bad to learn bow to read more rapidly. 
Without benefit of teacher or class, I uu^t myself through trial 
and error methods* Finally the breakthrough came, and I gradu- 
ally increased my speed, with comprehension, until I was reading 
regularly about ten to twelve times as fast as the average adult. 

I began to use these techniques in my reading classes, both in 
speed and remedial work. Now, six years and more than 8,000 
students in 151 classes later, I can report on a whole new world of 
reading. Strange and wonderful things began to happen to chil- 
dren and adults in the new kind of reading classes. First graders 
were tau^t to read rapidly and with odd eye-movement patterns* 
The reading speeds of sixth and seventh graders zoomed, and 
omiprehensbn went up 20 and 30 percentage points. Adults,, 
perhaps having been so long ensconced in did reading habits, did 
not exactly zoom but progressed steadily until they could read 
1,000, 2,000, and 5,000 words a minute. A mother of ei^t chil- 
dren learned to read 89OOO words a minute and decfared rapid 
reading to be the greatest inventicm since the wheel. A little girl 
who had just turned five and had already taught herself to read 
was enrolled in a rapid reading class. In a matter of weeks she 
could read several thousand words a minute from second grade 
books. Her highest official q)eed was 12,000 words a minute. 
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And this was one year before she entered first grade. Well- 
meaning but wrongly trained teachers, however, have attempted 
to "^normalize" her and now, in the third grade, she dislikes school 
and reads only between 2,000 and 3,000 words a minute. To my 
knowledge, she is the first child in history to have read at those 
speeds at that age. Now there are others who have accomplished 
or nearly accomplished what she did at that age. But she opened 
our eyes to some marvelous possibilities. Those of us who fail to 
get on the bandwagon with this kind of thing are missing some 
exciting times. 

Additional proof 

With HI classes in Panoramic Reading (that^s what the 
writer calls his reading program) having been taught, it is possible 
to relate all kinds of exciting and unbelievable stories of children 
and adults who read in odd and wonderful ways. To relate just a 
few of the more recent incidents: there was the reading demon- 
stration given before a church group on December 12, 1967, 
when a junior high girl read 6,000 words a minute, two college 
students read 5,000 and 1,700, respectively, and a third grade '"re- 
medial" child read 1,400 words a minute with ^'smooth compre- 
hension." This was in Quincy, Illinois. On January 9, 1968, six 
college students participated in a reading demonstration before 
800 of their peers. Their speeds ranged from 1,790 words a min- 
ute to 11,650 words a minute. All read with fair to excellent 
comprehension. 

On February 26, 1968, four college students, a 12-year-old 
^'remedial" girl» and her two parents read for a pta in Canton, 
Missouri. The **remedial" child read 10»000 words a minute and 
the other six ranged downward from that to 1,835 words a min- 
ute. On March 14, 1968, this child, together with a high school 
sophomore and a college sophomore, gave a reading demonstration 
before the Quincy, Illinois, Women Teachers* Association. On 
that occasion the **remediaP' child read nearly 31,000 words a 
minute, while the other two read 5,000 and 6,000, respectively. 
In relating what she had read, the 12-year-old went on and on 
with the details until finally we had to stop her in order to give 
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the Others a chance to teil what they had read. In all cases, the 
comprehension was acclaimed as more-thm-adequate and some- 
times astonishing by the audience. 

In their reading they all took advantage of two discoveries we 
have made which enable people to read better. These techniques 
are not yet in the literature but are discussed at length in a book 
hopefully to be published soon. 

But, you say, these are just isolated cases and prove nothing 
except that obviously some of the more gifted students were 
taught to read rapidly. The response is "not so." The six college 
students might all be classed as "remedial." They and 57 others 
were required to take courses in reading improvement because 
they had failed to make a certain minimum grade on an English 
entrance examination. The third grade boy and the 12*year-old 
girl were also remedial cases. The average reading speed of the 
college students at the end of the semester was slightly under 
2,000 words a minute on the final examination; comprehension 
for this group averaged 73 percent. G>ntrast this level with their 
beginning scores of 179 words a minute and 5 1 percent compre- 
hension. 

An experiment in speed reading 

Let us look at some earlier figures. In the spring of 1963 
Methodist G>llege in North Carolina undertook a task which was 
called "An Experimental Program in Speed Reading" (2). The 
following information was taken from the unpublished abstract 
of that program. Under "The Character of the Research" was 
posed this question: "To what extent can children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen be taught rapid reading skills?" In dis- 
cussing the problem, the planners of that program pointed out 
that for two or three y^rs previous to that time there had been 
much ado about the extremely high speeds in reading acquired by 
certain prominent men. Little or nothing had been ^id about 
the possibilities of teaching these skills to children. The next 
step, it was felt, "XS^as to experinient to determine how effec- 
tively, if at all, speed reading could be uught to young chiklren 
who had already learned to read through ordinary process^ ^ 
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Teachers of the elementary schools in Fayetteville and Cum- 
berland County, North Carolina, were asked to recommend their 
top students for the experimental program. Twenty-five boys 
and forty-five girls were selected as participants. These were 
youngsters who would be in grades four through nine in the next 
schoo^ year. Much data were gathered concerning them from 
their teachers and parents, and the American School Intelligence 
Test was administered as were reading test materials from care- 
fully selected graded books. 

The 70 children were divided into eleven groups according to 
age and were taught rapid reading rkills by instructors who them- 
selves had learned these skills. The program was five weeks in 
length with the children receiving instruction one hour daily. 
They were to practice at least one hour a day outside of class. 
The following information concerning the results is taken verba- 
tim from the abstract: 



The results indicated that chil-hrec, whether t^f higli or average I.Q., 
can be taught e£Fectiv*ly to read rapidly with a m£)\ percentage of com- 
prehension. Children of average intelligence can read as rapidly with 
good comprehension as those of above average mental ability. Gmiplex 
comprehension skills showed to bette advc yUge among those of average 
ability in mentality. Children maturing early menully and physically 
made lugher scores than others. Girb read faster, but with no better 
comprdiension, than boys. 

Summary mtd Conctushm 

At the begining of the program the av<*rage reading rate was 254 
words per minute with an average comprehenacm of fi\ percent. At the 
close of the five weeks classes the average readmg rate was 13,244 words 
per mi'VJte with an average comprehension of percent. The lowest 
reading speed at the beginniu^ ^ the program was 134 words per ir - 
ute. The lowest percenuge of cominrehension wt$ 20. The highest 
rate of words read per minute at the end of the program was 87,S40 
with 90 percent tomprehensior. The lowest rate of reading at the dose 
of the program was 720 words per n^nute with IOC percent comprehend 
sion. Children betweui the ages of [ll and 13 nude the greatest gains. 
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The results of the experiment exceeded all expectations which the 
planners had for it. We have cor'^luded that rapid reading can be 
taught effectively to children as young as eight years of age and that 
older children can profit even more from such instruction. 

Implicationi 

New methods in the teaching of reading should be sought. Teachers 
of all levels can profit from courses in college emphasizing new tech- 
niques and possibilities in the whole area of reading, including the possi- 
bility of capiulizing on children's ability to recognize and to quickly 
adjust to new situation. 

It is evident from the material just cited that at least 70 chil- 
dren can be taught rapid reading skills. The writer can testify 
from experience that thousands have been taught successfully. 
Most of his 151 classes have been made up of both children and 
adults. More often than not the young people do better than the 
adults. Furthermore, when there are chiidren in the class, some of 
them invariably are poor readers, for the writer now includes all 
kinds in the same group and conducts an individualized program, 
the only right and sensible thing to do in any kind of teaching 
situation. 

When should we begin? 

There is no question about our ability to teach rapid reading 
skills to children or about their ability to learn these skills even 
faster than adults. But how young should the children be for 
this teaching to be done effectively. When is the best time, age- 
wise, to begin this kind of teaching? The best place to begin 
anything is usually at the beginning. So let us begin with the 
children as they enter their first year of formal schooling. The 
writer has had hundreds of these youngsters in his classes, and he 
knows from experience that this is the best time to teach them in 
school. Just as a matter of interest, the writer believes that the 
very best time to teach childreii" rapid reading is when they learn 
to read their first word, whether it be at one year of age or at six. 
However, since this kind of thinking may be thought to be a little 
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far out, another study, which involved grades one through twelve, 
will be cited. Only data will be included concerning the eight 
first-grade classes which took part in this study. 

In Columbus County, North Carolina, a reading program was 
launched under the auspices of the government's povMCy program 
(3). One hundred seventy-$ix first graders were participants. 
In the spring of 1966 the children were given nine weeks of in- 
struction in rapid reading. Many remedial reading techniques 
were wied. The beginning average speed of the 176 children was 
36 words a minute. (Remember, these were extremely culturally 
deprived children.) Average comprehension at the beginning of 
the program was 51 percent. At the end of the nine- weeks pe- 
riod the average reading rate was J 03 words a minute, and the av- 
erage comprehension was 74 percent. The highest smgle rate per 
minute was 90 J words with a 90 percent comprehension score. 

If these figures seem to be untisually outstanding, one should 
not wonder too much or too long about them. After all, how 
often do we give first graders opportunities to do things like read- 
ing rapidly? How do we know what they can do if we do not 
give then! a chance to show us? 

One more reference to first graders and speed reading will be 
presented. At Fort Bragg, North Carolina, a first grade teacher, 
operating against the wishes of the school .principal, did some 
teaching of rapid reading to her children. She estimated that 
perhaps three weeks in all were devoted to this kind of teaching. 
In April she asked two first-grade teachers across the hall from 
her to help her test her children, one at a time, and asked if they 
would like to test their pupils in the same way. They readily 
consented. The results showed the average speed of her clslss to 
be J JO words per minute with 86 percent comprehension^ while 
the other two classes tested 99 and 100 words a minute, with 73 
and 76 percent comprehension, respectively. The highest reading 
speed in the first teacher's class was 1,2 JO words a minute with 90 
percent comprehension. The highest speed in the other two 
classes was 24 J words a minute with 100 percent comprehension 
(3). 
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Let's finally get wise 

To those of you who think you have reason to questi(m, who 
doubt that rapid reading should or could be taught e£Fectiyely to 
human beings whose minds have developed a highly complex ma- 
chinery even beyond thinking machines, the writer suggests that 
you should do some rethinking. 
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Can-Chdlenger: M. Agnella Gunn 

Boston Univcrdty, Profestor Emeritiu 

DURING THE 1968 IRA Convention in Boston members were seen 
wearing buttons saying Happiness Is Reading. Other buttons 
said There's more to living than reading. The writer would like 
to have a third kind of button saying There's mote to reading 
than speedl 

In this supersonic age seeming to be against speed is heretical. 
It is tantamount to being against virtue, motherhood, or the flag! 
In additicm, it seems to be old fashioned and quaint, if not ntedi- 
luvian. However, here is a little pretest for the reader to take be- 
fore the writer plunges into the fray. What do the following 
three situations have in common^ 

SituaHon 1 

Scene: A cruise boat. Tall funnels and lifeboats seen in the back- 
ground. Two attractive young things talking. 
1st girl: Why are yea moping? Aren't you having fun on this 

trip? Don't you have a date with that good-looking first 

officer tonight? 

2nd girl: I don't know what's happened to him. He's surdy cooled 

off since last night! 
1st girl: I think I know what the trouble is. Don't worry. I've 
got the answer. Use Fresh Brestb! 

Cut to full-dress, swinging dance on up- 
per deck. 2nd girl joyously, over the 
shoulder of a tall officer in whites^ says: 
2nd girl: It worked! Darling, you're wonderful. He's wonderful. 
Fresh Bresih is wonderful! 

Situstion 2 

Scene- Corner Park Avenue and 52nd Street, New York City. 

Group of Brooks-Brothers types laughing and talking as 

they wait for the traffic light to change. 

Attractive girl walks by. No dice; men continue ulking. 

Second girl walks bv. Wiful bk>ws. Men turn to give full, 

approving^at'tention. 
Silken voice comes on saying: 

Girl-watchcrs don't watch you? 

My dear, what you need to do is to wear Snug-hose! 
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Situaihn 3 

Scene: Open f^eld in country showing trees, flowers in distance. 
Back lighting. Characters in soft focus and slightly blurred. 
Young girl runs lightly through meadow, a slightly dishev- 
eled yard of shiny bbnd hair flowing out bdiind her. She's 
pursued closely by an eager, dark apoUo. 
Silken voice comes on, intimate, as Dorothy Parker would 
say, as the rustle of sheets: "Don't blame us if you can't 
control him when you're wearing 'Capture' perfume!" 

Now back to our question: What do these three lations 
hav in common: Elementary, my dear friends. They all over- 
5 fate, over generalize, oversimplify. The undeceived know that 
they could spend a fortune on face cream, eye-shadow or per- 
fume but that the stag line does not necessarily start to form on 
the right. That, then, is the writer's main quarrel with the cur- 
rent emphasis on speed in reading. It overgeneralizes, oversimpli- 
fies, overstates. 

Most of the advertisements of the commerci?.l agencies for in- 
creasing reading speed are good examples of slanting in writing 
and of seducing the innocent. The language is directive, with 
concomitant promises. "Stop reading the way they did 100 years 
ago." Do certain things, and certain consequences follow. The 
appeal is strongly affective. "Read faster," they say, implying 
you will read better. Skillfully inserted, too, is the pull of asso- 
ciation: "Teachers, engineers, students, senators, and 180,000 oth- 
ers follow our method." When the stated or implied promises do 
not become reality, the result can surely be destructive of trust. 

With friends like these advertisers, what reader needs enemies? 
Advertisers are artists of verbal persuasion. Their prose and odes 
to speed exude a kind of verbal hypnotism. They sell speed, 
more speed, and still more fantastic speed. Along with their em- 
phasis, is the implicit dangerous idea "This is it! Speed is the an- 
swer to your problems." Such strategy gives a myopic, incom- 
plete, distorted view of a complicated, difficult process. It sees a 
part instead of the whole. An 11 -year-old boy reads — supposed- 
ly— at a rate of 160,000 words a minute. Well, Well! Mirahle 
dictul 
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This brings the writer to the next point^ne of definition. 
What do we mean by "reading"? If we ask with FaUtaflF, 
"What's in a word?", the answer may weU be, "P/f»/y— espe- 
cially if the word is reading.** Part of the problem is semantic. 
What more is involved in this complex process besides visually 
moving the eye and physically running the hand down a page as 
one gleans obvious ideas? 

Regardless of what grammar might indicate, the word reading 
is incorrigibly plural. When we who are working with the total 
process of reading use the term, it does not mean just quick gen- 
eralized understanding of what is read. TTiat is included, of 
course. But it is an early part of the process, a first goal, not a 
final objective. Or to put it another way, fast cursory grasp is 
only one tool of the reader, rot the master reader's whole kit of 
tools. 

Beyond mere comprehension — as rapidly achieved as is con- 
sistent with one's power and one's reason for reading — are the 
higher goals of reading and thinking. On thfcse le\ Is, the reader 
goes beyo asking himself, "What did it say?" to more probing 
questions .*i as, "What does it mean? How does it relate to 
what I already know?" And on a still higher plane of th-nking, 
he asks, "What do I think about what I've read?" On what level 
of sophistication is a boy of 11 (or a man of 44) operating when 
he is "reading" hundreds and th(Misands of words a minate? 

So Hkc AKce'i Humpty Dumpty, we are the masters here, od 
"reading" to us is not a swift, once-over-lightly, sometime thing. 
It is the constellation of skills associated with thinking accurauly, 
critically, appreciatively— rapidly or slowly as the situation de- 
mands — about what one reads* 

Next, discussion will proceed biiefly on the question, "Is cm- 
pham on speed reading good?" In the first place, the question is 
a poor one. It seeks a two-vaJued answer: yes or no. The answer 
of the writer does not fit into those categories. She wants to give 
a qualified answer: "Yes, but . . , ," or "Yes, if . . . ," or, "Yes, 
when. . . ," or "No, unlets- . 

Not <mly does this question seek a two-valued amwer, it seeks 
to produce a ngnal or automatic reaction. To be with it today. 
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you had better be fast* The word itself has a kind of charismatic 
halo. The affective connotation of speed is a favorable one. Fast 
is good. So, of course, slow is bad. But slow reading is not neces- 
sarily bad. Nor is fast reading necessarily good. Reading rate is 
a minor element in the total operation; by itself it is almost mean- 
ingless. It is rather like rate of speed in drivmg a car. Any given 
speed can be either too slow or too fast depending upon the cir- 
ctunstances. 

In reading, is rapid rate good?: 

Yes, in certain situations. 

Yes, with some tyj^es of materials. 

Yes, for some purposes. 

Yes, up to a point. 

Yes, when built on the basic reading skiUs ^^ch support 
it. 

But reading slowly ts not the answer either. Some read slowly 
with poor results; others read rapidly with no better results. The 
reading rate itself is not important, but what goes on in the read- 
er's head at a certain rate is vitally important. The limitation of 
this s(^3d-approach to reading is not in the one area it chooses to 
stress but in the vast terrain it <:hoo9es to ignore. 

How fast do you read the instructicMis for a Do-It-Yourself 
project? Recently the writer received a ^great, flat carton in 
which was packed an unassembled picnic ubie and benches, com- 
plete with mimeographed imtructions for assembling ^eek-end 
house guests included three teachers who had tau^t, or were 
teaching, reading. All of us took turns reading, and more impw- 
tantly, interpreting, and still more importantly, applying die 
message. Did we read slowly? We did, indeed! We not only 
read skywly, we sto(*oed, diecked, and then reread. Then we 
read aloud. We discussed. Yes, we argued. We pmnted with 
our fingen to what we were reading. Were we unmotivated 
readen? Disinterested? Handicapped? Not on your life! But 
the gomg was tou^ The reading traffic was hnvy; the instruc- 
tions were compressed and the procedures, strange; the vocabu- 
lary was unfamiliar. Our combined reading rates would proba- 
bly have gone the wrong et d of the graph. But our reading 
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was efficient. Our comprehension was high. Our interpretation 
and application were faultless. Our mission was accomplished 
(you should sec our garden equipment) . But rapid rate? No. 
That we did not have. 

Faith in speed is as unlikely to result in salvation of souls in 
reading as is faith in any prehistoric form of word-magic or 
myth. 

On the othci hand, contrast such a task in reading with that 
presented by some of todays light fiction — ^you pick the title. 
You can read with the TV on full blast; you can listen for the 
telephone; you can eat; you can hear the sprinkler system on the 
lawn or the folks in the next apartment; you can tease your dog 
with your foot; you can even carry'on a kind of desultory con- 
versation without being distracted or losing anything of the f a- 
miLar yet .predictable details, the expected facts, the sometimes 
clever but rarely disturbing situations, or the obvious, seldom- 
varying sentence sequences. It is easy, trivial reading. It may be 
relaxing reading. It may even be interesting reading, but it is 
impoverished literature. The traffic in ideas is li^t; the reading 
road, open; the material and language are familiar. Such printed 
matter provides littk evidence of what reading at its best has to 
otf er. You can zoom through it as rapidly as you wish, maybe as 
fast as you can flip the pages — until you are wakened by the 
book's slipping out of your hands. 

One colunmist, Shana Alexi»«:dra, writing in Uff Magazine of 
a very different kind of reading says, "I ceruinly don't want to 
read Bertrand Russell at 50,000 words a minute, or even 700. I 
just want to hear and savor everything he has to tell me, word by 
word by dow-moving, wonderful word/' 

Between these polarities of speed are the countless variations 
in mding speed demanded by ditfert;nt reading material, different 
reading objectives, and diiSfering degrees of power over intricate 
clusters of reading skills. 

Hi^ variable reading rates are something like money in the 
bank. You can hardly have too much but you need to learn to 
use bodi moi^ and speed wisely. The efficient, dullful reader 
can move with a kind of relentless concentrarion through a veri- 
% 
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table mountain of nuterial at speeds which to the plodding reader 
seem fantastic. In effect, the disciplined reader tunes out distrac- 
tions and, almost like a machine, cuts through a pile of materials. 
If you watch him closely, you will see that he scans, skips, skims, 
stops, and reads closely as his interests and the relevance or impor- 
tance of the materials dicute. He has become the e£Fective user 
of a valuable, high-powered reading tool. 

Our advice to readers should be something like this: Reading 
speed is-— or should be — a variable. On a clear, open highway 
with nothing to challenge you, nothing memorable to cling to 
your mind, speed right ahead. But with heavy tnfic of demand- 
ing ideas — say in a symbolic poem by McLeish, an existentialist 
play by Sartre, a ti^tly reasoned column by Reston, a short story 
by Faulkner — slow down. Even draw otf to the side and su^ 
completely to consider, compare, contrast, evaluate, abscMrb. 

Emphasis on increasing reading speed unquestionably is desira- 
ble — if it contributes to the development of readers who not only 
read rapidly but, more importantly, who read flexibly, accurately, 
critically. 

Vor a quick summary the writer offers a verse written by a 
harassed reading teacher: 

HURHY HUMLY 

One aspect of reading is speed. 

But it's dam far from all that you need! 

So don't be misled 

By the stuff that you're fed 

In the ads that equate it with **read'M 



Comprehension entered the reading vocabulary in the eariy 1920*s when 
teaching children how to get meanings from reading was first begun. Snce 
that time hundreds of studies have been conducted in regard to thu in^r- 
tant aspect of reading instructicm. As a result, man has learned a great deal 
about compreheniion. At present, however, some people are questioning 
whether full use is being made of the accumubted knowledge. The follow- 
ing papers on this subject should be enlightening. 

Do We Apply What We Know 
About Comprehension? 

Edmund R Henderson 

UttTcniCf of Ddavm 

THE QUESTION "Do wc apply what wc know about comprehen- 
sion?** asks two things: "What do wc know?" and "What do 
wc apply?" Both questions are difficult to answer objectively. 
The first is particularly so because, while theories abound, the 
stote of our knowledge is, in fact, very incomplete. For this rea- 
son it would appear that tb? question diould be altered to read 
"What do we think to be true about the process of comprehension 
in reading?" and "What effects, if any, have these thoughts had 
upon chmroom practice?" In this form it is perhap. :>ssible to 
approach an answer that may qualify as fair and neutral. 

In what followx ait attempt will be made to contrast the be- 
havuMist and tht cognitive views of learning and language and to 
identify some methodologies that appear to have been derived 
from these somewhat opposing positions. Conclusions about the 
topic question will be based upon thj analysis. 

Stimulus— MSpoose versus cognitioo 

s-R Theory— Watsonian behaviorism — has become as Ameri- 
can as apple pie and Whistler's Mother. Despite our mild embar- 
rassment about its Russian origins, wc have taken it to oiir hearo; 
and operationism now so dominates the theory and practice of 
teaching that educators, like preoperational children, often can* 
hot ieie themselves because of it. 
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That this should be the state of affairs is a little ironic, for 
American educators have regularly rejected the behaviorist model 
as inadequate for their complex laming goals and have exposed 
instead die more mentalistic theories of cogniti(m« It is not, 
however, just a case of saymg one thing and behaving another* 
Rather, it is that the less comprehensive but more explicit behav- 
iorist model has been more productive. It lends itself more easily 
to the construction of teaching materials that can be mass pro- 
duced« It appears more concrete* Psychologically there is a sense 
of reality and comfort in the sequence, stimulation — ^response — 
reward* On the other hand, no matter how appealing it may be 
to our sense of self-OMnplexity, there is much vagueness and un« 
certainty in the cognitive game of staging a setting in which in- 
sight may occur. 

Trudi, however, does not lie wholly in either position nor is 
one way more ^'scientific** than the otl^ although such an image 
is scmietimes claimed for the behaiaorist* Each position has its as- 
sets, its liabilities, and its more appropriate areas of application. 
DeCecco's excellent book of readings gives a picture of both the 
divergence and the convergence of the two positions as diey relate 
to language and thought (4). In one section he includes Skin- 
ner's analysis of verbal behavior in which the noted b.*'!ia''iori$t 
makes diis bold assertion: 

The baric procetMS and relations wliich give verbal bduvior its specLiI 
characteristics are now f airty wdl undemood. Recent mak ha^ ikown 
that the methods (i*e., operant conditkmtng with laboratonr ammtJs) 
can be extended to human bduvior inthout serious modification. 

Next, one reads a review of Skinner's text by Chomsky* "In 
the present state of our knowledge we must attribute an over- 
whelming influence on actual behavior to ill defined factors of at- 
tention, set, volition, and caprice." He challenges the consis- 
tency of Skinner's use of "stimulus" and response wnd asserts that 
a psydiologist following this modd must either declare and ac- 
cept a large area of "unknown" or restrict his investigations to 
diat segment of behavior which is lawful and not capricious. 

In the same context the psychdinguist Mller concluded: 
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If the hypothetical constructs that are needed seem too complex and ar- 
bitrary, too improbable and mentalistic, then you had better forego the 
study of language, for language is just that compbx arbitrary improba- 
ble and mentalistic and no amount of wishful theorizing will make it 
anything else. 

Thus men of substantial talent and experience differ. 

Between these poles there is, of course, genuine accommoda- 
tion. The so-called neo-behaviorists have modified the s-R model 
in various ways to account more precisely and not capriciously 
for the complexity of language function. (Osgood's mediated 
response, Gagne's hierarchies, Berlyne's chains are examples.) 
Nonetheless, at a simple and practical level one is forced to recog- 
nize that a basic difference in emphasis between the two positions 
does exist and that this difference does influence curriculum. 

However eloquently the chain of responses may be elaborated, 
at a critical point one senses the saliva and the belL O is stimu- 
lated and produces a response which is rewarded, and further re- 
inforcements are then sdieduled over time by £. As these events 
are complexly elaborated, this s-k model ukes on the gkbal qual- 
ity of the cognitive field. But a difference lies in this— the cog- 
nitive position f ocuses not upon the stimulus and the respcmse but 
upon the action of the individual upon a relatively unconstrained 
environment. 

S-R theory and reading materials 

An examination of typical reading instructional material 
shows from which psychological position each is derived* The 
most obvious representative of bdiaviorism is the so-called pro- 
gramed-reading approach which is a direct application of Skin- 
ner's principles. In these materials an attempt is made to identify 
each behavioral outcome necessary to the attainment cf a certain 
performance and to arrange these intervening behavior outcome 
in their proper sequence from nonperformance to performan<^ 
of the educational obj^tive. Then moving along this chain, the 
learner successively produces and reinforces the responses xhkt 
will sum to the denred skill. The success of stich a program de- 
pends, imporuntly, upon the precision with which tlte writer has 
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analyzed the educational objective, and herein lie^ a limitation of 
and practical diflficulty in the approach. Also, the requirement 
that outcomes be concrete specifiable behaviors, a goal of doubt- 
ful attainment (5), mak^ this approach more applicable to some 
tasks than to othen. It is easier to program arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, than reading and easier to program word-recognition 
skills than comprehension skills. The typical programed reader 
today follows a somewhat more detailed, though certainly stan* 
dard, sequencing of word-recognition skills. When, on the other 
hand, its goal is the more cognitive skill of comprehension, it ap- 
pears to differ not at all from the study or skill tests of the com- 
mon basal reader. 

It would appear, then, that the unique feature of the pro- 
gramed reader is its self-servicing format. Otherwise, it is like 
the standard basal program which itself is clearly buik upon the 
s-R model. In both, for example, phonic skills are sequenced and 
practiced on a planned schedule. In both, new vocabulary is in- 
troduced on a word-by-word basis, and in the basal reader these 
words are reintroduced according to a strict reinforcement plan. 
Indeed this vocabulary control is adhered to so strictly that the 
structure of the language itself ic violated (2). Clearly this cir- 
cumstance, true of nearly every basal reader program, is as con- 
trived as any Skinner box, and the psychological theory and pur- 
pose in each case are the same. 

S-R theory and comprehension training 

Wlien one considers the manner in which comprdiension is 
taught in the typical basal reader program, the particular empha- 
sis or focus of the behaviorist becomes even more apparent. The 
silent reading of a passage involves, in Thorndike's terms (17) , all 
the attributes generally attributed to thinking. To deal with 
ihis, one may take the cognitive position, analyze the parts and 
sequences of the proce^, and develop specific training for each. 
The behaviorist, however, avoids this step. Initead, he leaves 
change of a cognitive nature to inference based upon observable 
behavior. In terms of reading comprehension this terminology 
means that the behaviorist will avoid a direct analysis of the read- 
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ing-thinking process but wHl seek to influence this process by 
reinforcement of its consequences — ^i.e., the answers to questions 
about a passage. It should be noted that the availability of this 
kind of behaviorist response — ^an answer to questions — ^is no guar- 
antee that it is an entirely valid or complete consequence of com- 
prehension. The cognitivist would argue that it is not. 
Nonetheless, the typical basal reader program is consistent with 
the s-R psychological position in that comprehension training 
consists largely of teacher-formulated questions posed, sometimes 
before, occasionally during, but usually after, a silent reading as- 
signment. 

The evaluation or testing of reading comprehension achieve- 
ment typically follows a similar question — answering formula. 
Research in this area has succeeded over the years in differentiating 
between two factors — factual recall and something more than 
that called inference (15). Thus it is possible to give differential 
training in these two modes. In actuality, practical questions of 
various types are usually included; and Davis (3 ) has recently re- 
ported that if separate passages are used, a number of these ques- 
tion categories may be discriminated factorially. 

It is possible, of course, to study reading comprehension in 
various other ways. One example is the currently popular cloze 
test, or the cloze test augmented by retrospective interviews as 
described by Jenkinson (10). Another very interesting example, 
employed by Johnson (II), is the use of overlapping free asso- 
ciates of relevant concepts* Nonetheless, the straight question- 
and-answer, teach-by-test, or reinforcement model is both the 
criterion and the strategy for teaching reading comprehension in 
the typical basal reader program. When it is held in mind that 
these readers are used in 90 percent of our schools (2) , it may be 
said that this is the strategy being used to instruct most of today's 
school children in this country. 

G>gnttive implications for instruction 

The implications of the cognitive position contrast with those 
of the $-R model in three principal way». First, the emphasis 
shifts from the teacher to the pupil as the responsible figure in the 
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learning task. It is not what the teacher does to the pupil but 
what the pupil does to the material that is significant. Second, 
since it is the pupil's act that initiates learning, it is he who selects 
from the field what is to be acted upon. This circumstance re- 
quires that the field be presented intact, not preselected or frag- 
mented by the teacher, lliird, a cognitive approach leads to and 
indeed implies that a detailed analysis of the thinking skills has 
been made. In the learning-to-read process it is not mastery of 
content but the act of selection and the exercise of these cognitive 
skills that are significant. 

Piaget conceptualizes the cognitive domain with a biological 
metaphor of equalibration, assimilation, and accommodation. 
One premise is that a healthy organism is self^directed and acts 
upon its environment much as a healthy boy will seek food of a 
Ixilanced nutritional value. A second premise is that the organ- 
ism acts upon that aspect of the total environment which is assi- 
milable. A third premise is that through the process of accom- 
modation the organism changes his capacity for assimilation by 
reorganizing and combining overtly or covertly vaneus schema 
which themselves in primitive form were simple reflexive behav- 
iors (6) . 

It follows from Piaget's model that the learner will come to 
know how things in a sequence ot order which is inviolable, fior 
will any amount of imposed drill of the s-R type alter this cir- 
cumstanx:e. ^ He may not acconunodate to that which is not as- 
similable. That this is a correct accounting has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, first by Piaget in his own freewheeling clinical 
method and more recently with due experimental rigor by Laur- 
endeau and Pinnard (13), and Almy, et al (1). 

G>gnition and beginning reading 

One aspect of these developmental findings has particular rel- 
evance for the topic of reading comproliension. When the child 
is at a certain stage, termed "preoperational" by Fiaget, there are 
specific cognitive functions that the child cannot perform. 
Among these is the operaticm of reversability which makes possi- 
ble an intellectual transposition such that one can see himself as 
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Others see him, ta.'ie the place of the other, empathize, and so on. 
It is this condition that Piaget labels as "egocentricism'' — being 
locked in the self and unable to move backward and forward on a 
self-other continuum. 

In terms of reading comprehension, one may see that it is pre- 
cisely this operation which is necessary in order to apply meaning 
to printed language. Only by taking the place of the other is one 
able to anticipate raining events and so create the dynamic of 
context which facilitates the recognition of words, makes possible 
the selection of meaning, and gives purpose, focus, and e£Eciency 
to the total act. Thus it would appear that comprehension, not 
word recognition, is the prerequisite for beginning reading; and 
one should not expect children to begin to read, in any meaning- 
ful sense of that word, until this necessary cognitive function has 
developed. Piaget's work, as well as others, shows that this 
change occurs generally between the ages of five and seven. That 
this is the time children have been learning to read for centuries is 
probably not an accident. Moreover, Piaget's grand disregard for 
the exact time of '.he change and his emphasis upon the inviolabil- 
ity of the sequence and the need for vigorous activity within each 
sequence proncv clearly his belief in the folly of all attempts 
to beat-the-gamt irough education. 

By some, be^nning reading instruction is viewed as a period 
for decoding and the acquisition of a sight vocabulary, and the 
instructional model employed for this phase is usually behavioris- 
tic. The Piaget model suggests that beginning-to-read is an inte- 
gral part of an overall language development. In this circum- 
stance it follows that a self*^irected learner requires a setting in 
which language, both oral and printed, are natural and purpose- 
ful communication rather than isolated substandard language seg- 
ments to be acquired on a conditioning basb. 

The cognitive model, in short, suggests that tlx leaming-to- 
read proce^ should, insofar as possible, resemble the circum- 
stances in which oral language itself was acquired. '^IThile it is 
held by some [Lenneberg (14), for example] that the advent of 
oral language is at least in part innate, two 2spects of this process 
are notably in keeping with the cognitive model. In learning to 
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speak, the child is exposed not to one word at a time selected by a 
teacher but rather to the total language system from which the 
child selects those parts which have usefulness for his own per* 
scmal and social communication needs. 

One sees here a' basic rationale for a methodology which begins 
with experience, develops oral language that is sufficiently fluent 
to communicate purposefully and to anticipate outcomes, and 
then exposes the beginning reader to the printed form of his own 
language ccmiplete in its natural form. The learner acquires a 
sight vocabulary from this medium on a functional self -selection 
basis. Controlled vocabularies are avoided, and words are learned 
only in the course of a purposeful and self-directed quest for 
comprehension. Thus, a shift in psychcJogical model yields a 
fairly dramatic shift in method — one that is comn^only termed 
today the language-experience approach. While no survey that 
gives up-to-date figures is known to the writer, it would be his 
guess that less than one percent of today's school children are so 
instructed during primary grades. 

G>gnition and the reading-thinking process 

The cognitive position also makes possible an analysis of read- 
ing comprehension beyond its beginning stages. When consid- 
ered in a communication framework, the reading process may be 
described as an interaction of certain divergent and convergent 
cognitive skills (S), Both before and during the reading of a 
passage, the skillful reader engages in both causal and imaginative 
thinking, by means of which outcomes in the reading material are 
anticipated and predicted. Such decision processes are considered 
essential to comprehension and suggest an active uarticipation of 
the reader with the material, in which hypotheses about outcomes 
are made. The decoding process, itself, is directed toward a test- 
ing of these hypotheses, and comprehension is reached as the hy- 
potheses are confirmed, disconfirmed, or retkined* 

This theoretical view has been extensively developed by Stauf- 
fer (16) and lends itself to a method of reading comprehension 
training that is quite diifferent from one derived from the s-R 
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model. In the Stauffer approach, questions over the content are 
used only as an occasional testing device, not as a conditioning 
mechanism. Instead the reader is led to declare, in a group set- 
ting, the decisions he makes at various points just prior to and 
during the reading of a selection. 

The pupil is given practice in divergent thinking when he is 
asked to project several possible stony themes on the basis of mini- 
mal evidence — as a title or a single picture. Both convergent and 
divergent skills are studied when one group member observes the 
evidence another used to anticipate a turn of plot and when he 
notes how this reader then rejects or affirms old hypotheses and 
advances new ones. Judicious openmindedness is practiced as the 
reader experiences the value of maintaining a reasonable predic- 
tion until sufficient evidence is given (9). Convergent skilk are 
exercised when he declares his thoughts about how a story will 
end or a problem is resolved and gives reasons for the decisions he 
has made. In this way the covert thinking process is made ex- 
plicit, and the adequacy and basis of each decision are weighed 
and modified toward greater efficiency. 

This cognitive-based strategy for comprehension training was 
developed during the early fifties and included in a new language 
arts reading series published in the early sixties (Stauffer, et al, 
1962). Consistent with the psychological model, the program 
recommended that the grotesquely controlled preprimers be 
abandoned and a language-experience approach us^ in their 
stead. Basal readers were to be used no more than half the year 
and then as a means for groMp comprehension training, not for 
conditioned word acquisition, the remainder of the time being de- 
voted to guided self-selection in trade books. Finally pupik were 
to be held responsible at all times for the application of word-at- 
tack and concept-development skills. No vocabulary was pre- 
taught. A small number of pupils are pursuing such a reading 
program at this time. In addition, again according to the Har- 
vard Report, one might predict that a small percenuge of Ameri- 
^ can school children are following an individualized reading in- 
struction program (2) . 
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National concern for purpose 

Before turning at last to the topic question, it is necessary to 
mention the vigorous research activity by all groups — behaviorist, 
neo-behaviorist and cognitivist — that has addressed itself to criti- 
cal thinking, problem solving, discovery learning, and the like 
during the past decade. Names like Bruner, Gagne, Berlyne, 
Suchman, Klausmeier, and Covington come to mind at once. 
Nothing could be more certain than the determination of these 
psychoeducational leaders to provide a means of instruction that 
is more meaningful, purposeful, and self-sustaining. Progress has 
been and is being made in the areas of science and math — yet one 
looks in vain, the writer believes, for similar changes of a substin- 
tial nature in the basal reader programs that are used in men 
American schools. The Ohio study of Critical Thinking and 
Reading (18) is an example of the tentativeness with which we 
are moving. Here, a really fine study with very interesting work 
in the critical thinking area advances us only to the conclusion 
that critical-thinking training facilitates reading comprehension. 
It seems clear that the present state of research in the cognitive 
and reading-thinking processes would permit far more substantial 
enterprises than we now support. 

How comprehension is taught 

What do we think we know about comprehension training, 
and what is its effect? We have firm evidence that a curriculum 
derived from the $-R model, one which reinforces the correct an- 
swer to comprehension questions of different kinds, affects a cer- 
tain kind of reading behavior positively. In the course of such 
training, pupils do make gains in power of comprehension as mea- 
sured by standardized tests; and they are scoring higher on this 
measure today than they were fifty years ago (7). 

Further, it is evident that this approach has lent itself to the 
mass production of teaching materials — machines, kits, self-ser- 
vicing devices of all sorts — which have met the demands of an ed- 
ucational system faced with a population explosion and an egali- 
tarian revolution. 
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What about the other thiifgs we think we know about com- 
prehension — those ideas based upon a cognitive model and devel- 
oped through analysis and equally intensive research: It would 
appear that their effect on the curriculum is comparatively negli- 
gible. Furthermore, when field studies have been conducted, the 
differences in achievement as measured by standardized tests are 
not particularly impressive. In the Seaford study, about which 
the writer has some close, personal knowledge, pupils following 
what Stauffer now labels a comprehensive reading program were 
superior to the basal reader control group consistently for three 
successive years. The differences were significant statistically. 
Nonetheless, one must still ask what the human significance of 
this difference is. What docs it mean when we say that one group 
is J years ahead of another on the standardized test measure? 
The writer is personally disinclined to believe very deeply in such 
a difference. 

The difficulty obviously lies in the measures that we use. 
Power of comprehension divorced from the concept of maturity 
in reading is meaningless. One must ask what does a pupil choose 
to read? How well integrated is his choice with his personal in- 
terests, purposes, and responsibilities? How versatile is he in 
applying techniques that yield either breadth or depth of compre- 
hension? What effect has his reading upon his life? 

It seems to the writer that we now have the scientific knowl- 
edge and the pedagogical technique to strive toward these com- 
prehensive reading-instructional goals. It is our responsibility to 
be clear with our clients and ourselves about what we are afford- 
ing and what we choose to afford* 
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Pro-Challenger: Donald L. Cleland 

Uiuvernty of Piccilmrgh 

THE CRUX of this topic rests upon each teacher's understanding of 
comprehension. How much does each of us understand about 
this topic? It would take sophisticated research to find an answer 
to this question. Do we apply what we know? Again, only 
thorough research will give us the answer. Perhaps we should 
phrase the question from the standpoint of the individual. 
Maybe we should ask, "Do I apply what I know about compre- 
hension in the learning atmosphere that I design and manipulate 
for the students in my classes?" Such a question would offer 
catise for all of us to pause and reflect on the efficiency of our in- 
dividual teaching. 

In view of the question so phrased the writer's remarks will 
fall within the context of his own understanding of comfmhen- 
sion. Accordingly, each reader of this treatise must the 
question for himself. Hopefully, remarks in this papCTwill cause 
each teacher to reexamine his own concept of the reading procers 
specifically from the standpoint of comprehension. 

What is comprehension? The term is found so frequently in 
literature that its very profusion may lead us to minimize its im- 
portance. It is distressing to note that some books on method- 
ology haye given only token discussion to it. This condition 
undoubtedly !S a sin of omission rather than conmiission. The 
writer, however, found it necessary to rely heavily, by and large, 
on periodical literature rather than on books for information con- 
cerning the nature of comprehension. 

Many scholai^ have comm<^nted on the ccmplexity of the 
process of approxinuting meaning portrayed through the lan- 
guage patterns of gifted authors. One that seems apropos at this 
time was written sixty years ago by Edmund Burke Huey: 

And so to completely analyze what we cb when wr read would almost 
be the acme of a psychologist's achievements, for it would be to describe 
very many of the most intricate workings of the human mind, as well as 
to unravel the tangled story of the most remarkable specific perform- 
ance that civilization hast learned in til its histcny. 
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The fact that the reading process is complex, that it is prem- 
ised upon the modes of thinking, has not deterred scholars frcmi 
trying to fathom its depths. How familiar are we with such 
models as have been structured by the following scholars? 

1. The substrau-f actor theory, as developed by Holmes (/, 2) 
and his coworkers. In this structure he has attempted to re- 
late ideas of the function of the brain to the reading process. 

2. The neuro-chemical model as designed by Smith and Carrigan 
(3). They postulate that a chemical imbalance, due to inap- 
propriate amounts of acetylcholine and cholinesterase in the 
synopses is the primary cause of reading retardation. 

3. Implications to the teaching of reading by Spache*s applica- 
tion (4) of Guilford's famous model (5 j of the structure of 
the intellect. 

4. McCullough*s "Schema of Thought Patterns** which has some 
factors in common with Guilford*s three-dimensional model 
of the structure of the intellect. 

5. The Barrett (6) Taxonomy of Cognitive and Affective Di- 
mensions of Reading Comprehension. Clymer, who reports 
this model, claims that Barrett identifies two misconceptions 
which teachers face in instruction in comprehension: a) con- 
sidering comprehension as a single unitary skill and b) assum- 
ing that comprehension contains so many separate skills as to 
be unmanageable. 

6. The Gray and Robinson (7) model, essentially a skilb model, 
which maintains that understandings, skills, and attitudes can 
be classified under four headings; namely, word perception, 
comprehension, reaction and evaluation of ideas, and assimila- 
tion of what is read. 

7. Cleland*s offer of a comprehension model (S) in which he has 
specified five processes which constitute the reading act: per- 
ception, apperception, abstraction, ideation, and apphcation. 
Thus, even a cursory glance of the literature reveals that no 

one model is universally accepted. 

The question with the individual still remains: Do I zpyly my 
understanding of Spache's or Smith and Carrigan*s, or die Gray 
and Robinson, or the Barrett Taxonomy of Cognitive and Affec- 
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tive Dimensions model to the teaching of reading? Better yet, do 
I apply my undersUnding of the nature of comprehension. 

Therefore, it behooves ^ch of us to build our own model of 
the intellectual processes eriployed by a reader as he approximates 
the meaning intended by the author. Our definitions of reading 
have urgent and profound implications in regard to the manner 
in which we teach reading and what we teach. 

As a matrix upon which each teacher can build her own 
model of intellectual processes employed by readers as they ap> 
proximate the meaning intended by gifted authors, the following 
definition is offered: 

Reading is the cognitive act of perceiving and ordering the reader's im- 
mediate environment. It is a psychomotor activity. 

Permit the writer to return to the part that he is to play in 
the discussion of comprehension, specifically to serve as a pro- 
challenger supporting the contention that we are applying what 
we know about comprehension. Referring to the preceding 
paper by Edmund Henderson, while not agreeing with him in all 
respects, generally speaking the writer finds that he can support a 
few of the positions taken and still remain intellectually honest. 

In contrasting the behaviorist and the cognitive view of learn- 
ing and language, Henderson has identified some methodologies or 
approaches to beginning reading instruction and, furthermore, 
has indicated under which view of learning each method or ap- 
proach on face value would f ;ilL 

He cbims that the most representative of tehaviorism is the 
so-called programed-reader approach, which is a direct application 
of Skinner's principles of conditioning. Closely alHed to this is 
the IPI in reading which is being field-tested in several educa- 
tk>nal communities in the United States. A little further abng 
the continuum ranging from behaviorism to cognition is the 
ubiquitous basal reader, which according to Henderson was con- 
ceived within the framework of Pavlovian psychology. 

Of the first, i.e., programed nuterial, the writer would whole- 
heartedly support Henderson. In this material, the piogramers 
have identified behavioral objectives necessary to the attainment 
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of a prescribed performance. These behavioral outcomes are 
sequenced, and the reader has ample opportunity for successfully 
producing the desired response and reinforcing it so that all will 
sum to the pre$cri)>ed performance. Herein lies a limitation, and 
it is the degree of precision with which each frame is structured. 
For devebping vocabulary and related word recognition skills, 
the programed material would seem adeqtute. However, the 
proof of the pudding in any reading program is the degree with 
which a reader approximates the meaning intended by the author. 
A behavioiistic point of view would fall short in explaining and 
identifying the intellectual process employed as the reader estab- 
lishes rapport with an author. 

The ubiquitous basal reader has been maligned by its enemies. 
The critics claim that the language patterns do not parallel the 
normal oral language patterns of beginning first graders, that the 
vocabulary is too strictly controUed, that the material in the 
teacher's manual is too highly structured, that the basal program 
as a whde does not provide for individual differences, and that it 
is conceived upon a mechanistic theory of learning. This last 
point is open to debate. If a teacher's concept of comprehension 
is nothing more than the ability of the reader to parrot what the 
author has said, with little interpretaticm, we could conclude with 
a high degree of confidence that teachers are employing what 
they know about comprehension. If they hgtve in their own 
minds built a construct of the thinking pro^sses empbyed as 
readers establish rapport with an author, we could say again that 
the materiab contained in the basal reader lend themselves to the 
cognitive view of learning. But to dub the reading materials 
conuined in the basal reader as falling within the framework of 
the behaviorist realm of learning is, meuphorically speaking, 
placing our educational necks in a most precarious position. The 
writer has seen, and probably each reader has seen, reading les- 
sons taught in a manner that runs the complete gamut* 

Henderson postulated that most language experience ap* 
proaches are conceived within the framework of the cognitive 
view of learning, rather than upon a mechanistic view. Such a 
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postulate can be sustained without difficulty. He buttresses this 
postulate with the statement that che language experience ap- 
proach implies that a detailed analysis of the thinking skills have 
been made. Again, the crux of the matter lies within the teach- 
er's awareness, knowledge, and understanding of the intellectual 
activities employed by the child. Comprehension is not necessar- 
ily the mastery of content, but rather using content tc improve 
language skills as well as to refine thinking skills. If we accept 
the premise that thinking is symbolic in nature and that the lan- 
guage experience approach is based upon the repertoire of lan- 
guage patterns the child brings to the learning situation, it can be 
concluded with a high degree of confidence that this approach 
was conceived within the realm of cognitive psychology. 

The irritating question still looms on the educational horizon: 
"Do I, personally, apply what I know about comprehension?" 
If each teacher can answer the following questions affirmatively, 
he can rest his case similarly: 

1. Am I conversant with the different theories of the structure 
of the intellect, such as Guilford's? 

2. Can I offer an acceptable definition of the thinking process? 

3. Am I conversant with the modes of thinking as defined by 
David H. Russell? 

4. Do I know how the materials affect thinking? 

5. Do I believe that thinking is symbolic in nature? 

6. Am I familiar with divergent production and convergent 
production as defined by Guilford? 

7. Do I teach inductively? 

8. Do I help students establish purposes in reading? 

9. Have I an understanding of the nature of the English lan- 
guage? 

10. Last, and most important, have I built a construct of the 
complex mentalistic process of comprehension? 
Henderson's paper is challenging — challenging in that we 
(the rank and file of teachers) must answer the two subques- 
tions: What do we know? and Do we apply this knowledge? 
Each teacher must answer these questions personally. 
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Con-Challenger: Helen L, Wardeberg 

Cornell UnWenity 

NO is the obvious and quick answer to the question ''Do we apply 
what we know about comprehension?" Always, a lag exists be- 
tween what is known in the laboratory, at the ivory tower level, 
and what is done in practice* Paul Mort estimated a fifty-ye^r 
interval for adoption of administrative practices and innovative 
features in education. This amount is probably aa exaggeration* 
Certainly today information moves more rapidly, and change is 
the order of our lives* But still — even in medicine and similar 
fields — a substantial lag exists between knowledge and practice. 

In a sense then to a rhetorical question, a rhetorical answer is 
No. Even with the best of intentions, best materials, and best 
trained teachers, we would probably not literally be applying all 
that we know about comprehension* 

In considering the question further the writer asks, Who is 
we? Teachers who instruct? Writers who prepare materials of 
instruction: Readers who use printed materials? 

Do we as individual teachers apply everything we know we 
could do, if we really take time and put our minds to it? 
Undoubtedly we do not* Anyone who writes material feels that 
with more time or another approach, he could have done better 
— and surely will, next time. We, as writers, never really apply 
all we know about making material comprehensible* As a reader, 
the writer knows quite a bit more about comprehension than she 
takes time or effort to apply* None of us, then, probably really 
applies all that he knows about anything* Thus, again a rhetori- 
cal answer to this rhetorical question is no. 

In *Teanuts" recently, Charlie Brown remarks that ''Even a 
stupid question deserves an answer*** In this sense one might con- 
sider this a stupid question because it is clear we never can or do 
apply all of what we know about anything, anytime, any place* 

Assuming, however, that this is not a stupid question with a 
simplistic answer, its implications merit serious consideration* 
Empirical evidence reinforces the question whether we do apply 
what we know about comprehension. College teachers speak of 
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Students who can*t ready at least adequately to meet demands of 
college courses. High school teachers say — as do upper grade 
teachers — that pupils cannot read math, or social studies, ox sci- 
ence books. Yet, primary teachers tell us — and test records and 
performance support this — that almost all children do learn to 
ready in the sense of "cracking the code'' and decoding 
symbol/sound correspondence. The first grade studies project 
clearly shows almost all children learn to read in this sense in the 
primary grades. 

Somewhere, however, the sequence seems to break down. The 
steady growth that ought to show up does not. Children who 
start out successfully end up without adequate competence to 
meet the reading tasks demanded in the middle grades, high 
school, college. Remedial reading teachers report that a common 
pattern they see is normal progress in the primary, a gradual fall- 
ing behind in middle grades, and trouble in the junior high. This 
phenomenon is too frequent and too pervasive to dismiss with the 
truisms that college professors are unreasonable, standards in the 
high school are unrealistic, or "teachers don't teach reading in 
middle grades." 

All of us know the functional illiterates, those who can decode 
words and even recall an idea — ^but who, as kids say, "don't get 
it." Many youngsters do not like to read. Many adults do ev- 
erything they can to avoid reading. Nonreaders still constitute a 
high proportion of the population. Individuals in all of these 
classifications apparently get little, if any, satisfaction, pleasure, 
or indeed little of anything from reading. Perhaps these are in* 
adequate comprehenderSy for whom what is known of compre- 
hension does not apply. 

Further disquieting evidence comes from the popularity of 
the speed reading courses, the moneymaking operations that capi- 
talize on the "fact" that we apparently do not apply what we 
know about comprehension. People who take these courses can 
read, at least in the decoding sense. Their concern lies primarily 
with eflfective comprehension at a reasonably adequate rate. 

This type of empirical evidence lends support to the con side 
of the question: Do We Apply What We Know About Compre- 
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hension? It is easy to be critical, to be con. It is easy to wail that 
teachers do not do what tKey are supposed to do, for there is al- 
ways some truth in this complaint. But this attitude does not get 
us anywhere. There is a more fundamental issues to this particu- 
lar question. We do not yet have working models of the compre- 
hension process. Bits and pieces of information about the nature 
of comprehension are added to the hunches and the intuitions of 
good readers who can describe what they do when they compre- 
hend the printed page. But this knowledge is largely without 
structure. If s-r is indeed a basic model, even that has rarely 
been explicated as Henderson does it in his paper. We need such 
models based not only on learning theory but other rationale as 
well. It may be a long time until a truly comprehensive and 
workable model is developed. In the meantime, each of us can 
work on ways to show the interrelatedness of the various elements 
of comprehension as they are identified in the linguistic domain, 
in the cognitive domain, in the literary domain, and perhaps in 
others. 

Much emphasis has been placed and money has been spent on 
studies of initial instruction designed to show that one or the 
other decoding process is more or less successful; little is spent on 
research regarding comprehension. Decoding is the relatively 
mechanical part of reading, easy to analyze, to segment, to test. 
Most people readily admit that this skill alone does not assure 
reading and that comprehension is important. Yet, ways to re- 
search this component are not well developed. Answers will 
probably not lend themselves easily to computers and programing 
or to the clear-cut statistical type interpretations desired by many 
researchers. Yet, the need for some sort of synthesized systSm 
wherein the various elements can be structured in our teaching, as 
they must be integrated in the mind of the reader, is apparent. 

We subsume many skills, attributes, and interests under the 
rubric of comprehension: linguistic analysis, cognitive skills, per- 
ception, creativity, vocabulary, literary criticism, detecting prop- 
aganda. Sometimes it seems we try to apply more than we, in 
fact, know about comprehension. And the result is a shotgun 
barrage that hopefully hits someone, sometime, somewhere. We 
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may need to delimit comprehension, as wc order and structure it 
for teaching purposes. 

We tend to equate comprehension with remembering, with 
organizing and outlining, with inferring beyond what the author 
says, and with being^ critical, appreciative, and so on. These are 
all desirable outcomes, but are they comprehension? Kerfoot 
talked several years ago at ira on the topic "Comprehending Com- 
prehension." We are still not agreed on an operational definition 
without which it is not likely that we apply what we know about 
comprehension. 

Scholars in various supporting disciplines currently are trying 
to describe the process of comprehension in terms oiF their own 
frame of reference. Linguists explain the relation of words and 
word parts ti> meaning, sentence form and stricture, sentence 
variations, and relationship of paragraphs. Word parts, vocabu- 
lary meaning, structural elements, all have long been tai^ght in 
reading; but we probably cannot assume this work contributes to 
comprehension directly. Sometimes we operate as if the process 
of reading were the same as the goal of comprehcnsidh. We teach 
the main idea or topic sentence as a skill, for example, often inde- 
pendent of the cognitive process and without evidence of diffi- 
culty in sequencing. Bychologists clearly show that the structure 
of the intellect and nature of thinking are basic to comprehen* 
sion. Perhaps, as Stroud postulates, comprehension is not limited 
to nor is it even specific to reading. Comprehension may de- 
velop as the mind develops whether via listening, reading, or any 
other conununication media* 

While the writer's function was to be that of con-challenger, 
it seems that there is really little argument among the tlirec oi u». 
Wc agree on the need for better delineation of the meaning of 
comprehension and the desirability of models to guide instruction. 
We agree that all of us can do better, for none of us-— teachers, 
writers, readers— ever really apply all that wc know. 



The skill sequence used in teaching reading in early America was as fol- 
lows: learning the alphabet, learning syllables in the syllabarium, and using a 
primer in which pupib named the letters and spelled the words until they 
could pronounce them by sight. In the years that have elapsed, reading skill 
sequences have been expanded, extended, and varied. Until recently, how- 
ever, the consensus seems to have been that some kind of sequence was neces- 
sary. There are people at the present time, however, who believe that a skill 
sequence is not important. There are others who are staunch in their belief 
that one particular sequence is better than any of the others. The discus- 
sions that follow ;^re directed to this issue. 



Sequence of Reading Skills in Reading: 
Is There Really One? 

Ira £. Aaron 

' UniTernty of Georgu 

HOW IMPORTANT is sequence of reading skills in reading? Is there 
really a sequence — or should there be? Will one seqtience work as 
well as another? These are a few of the questions that profes- 
sional educators are beginning to ask* For years most writers and 
speakers on the teaching of reading have given the impression that 
sequence in reading skill instruction is an absolute necessity. 
They have proceeded, further, to present the skill sequence for 
reading instruction* 

Sequential skills programs of many kinds are available today* 
These programs certainly are not the same; still, one of their 
major ingredients is a sequential arrangement for skill 
instruction. Easy skills usually are introduced before the more 
difficult skills, and vocabularies often are controlled* Some of 
these programs emphasize meaning from the beginning, whereas 
others advocate beginning with tlie code. Some favor rigid vo* 
cabulary control, whereas others have very httle control Some 
start with consonant sounds first; scmie, with vowel sounds first. 
All of these programs advocate some kind of s^uence but not the 
same one* i * 

A look at research and opinion on this topic is long overdue* 
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This discussion is not likely to answer many questions about se- 
quence, but it will have served its purpose if it encourages a few 
persons to probe for some of the answers to questions about this 
topic. 

Organization of this paper 

This paper will be devoted to a review of selected parts of the 
literature on sequence in reading skill instruction. First, samples 
of opinions will be presented. Then attention will be turned to 
recent related research studies. 

Research germane to the topic of sequence includes studies 
dealing with the following: 

1 . Pretraining in perception for reading. 

2. Hierarchical arrangement of reading skills. 

3. Comparisons of suggested sequences of different basal se- 
ries. 

4. Code versus meaning emphasis in beginning reading. 

J. Relative effectiveness of methods involving sequential de- 
velopment. 

Selected studies in these five areas will be reviewed. At times, 
critical evaluations will be made of the investigations cited. The 
purpose of this paper is to review the literature as objectively as 
possible, with no final conclusions or evaluations. The two pre- 
sentations following will debate the issues. 

Several other related areas of research, such as learning modal- 
ity and programed learning, were omitted in this review because 
of space limitations. 

In reviewing the literature, only the more recent references 
are cited. Among the investigations reviewed are a number of 
the studies included in the twenty-seven that made up the Coop- 
erative Research Program in Primary Reading Instruction. 
These studies, like most methods studies, suffer from some of the 
shortcomings of classroom research. They still otfer information 
of value to the topic under discussion. 

Opinions about sequence 
Ahnost everyone has an opinion about sequence — and insists 
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on expressing it. The lack of definitive research has not deterred 
professional educators and the lay public alike from making posi- 
tive statements and recommendations. 

When one picks up professional books and articles on the 
teaching of reading, the conclusion «can be drawn easily that se- 
quence in skill instruction is a "must." Rarely does the reader 
find a statement questioning the idea that sequence is necessary. 

"Sequential Aspects of Reading Development" is the title of a 
chapter in a book by Strang, McCullough, and Traxlcr (46). 
The chapter title itself implies that the aui^hors believe that there 
is a sequence in learning the skills of reading. One of these same 
authors, Strang (45), in her book on Diagnostic Teaching of 
Reading, emphasizes the importance of locating the child's pres- 
ent developmental stage in appraising his reading achievement. 
She adds, "Instruction surts from there and is guided by the 
teacher's knowledge of a psychological sequence of reading skills." 

The I960 reading conference at the University of Chicago 
had ''Sequential Development of Reading Abilities" as its major 
theme (32). Approximately fifty speakers on this topic at least 
gave the impression that reading abilities develop sequentially. 
Tyler (4*), in speaking about the imporunce of sequence, listed 
three contributions of sequence to effective learning* One of 
these incorporated the devdopmental aspect of learning — namely, 
that a new learning task builds on and grows out of an earlier 
learning situation. 

According to Russell (35), ". . . most children go through 
the same patterns of development with an orderly emergence of 
reading abilities." He also states that persons who prepare basal 
readers ". . . have general sequential patterns to follow in the 
content of materials and in the teaching and learning methods ad- 
vocated." 

Others who have indicated that sequence is important include 
Smith (41) \ Gray (/3); Witty, Frceland, and Grotberg (52); 
and, from the fidd of psychology, Bruner (6). These arc just a 
few of the supporters of sequential instruction of skills. 

A few writers questk>n the importance of sequence. Veatch 
(49), perhaps the strongest advocate of individualized reading, 
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States that ordering skills in sequences as in basal reader guide- 
books is unnecessary and misleading. She contends that each 
child has his own sequence for learning and that it is the **se* 
quence" that should be followed. The language experience ap- 
proach advocates would also put less emphasis on sequence. Lee 
and Allen (23) , in contrasting the language experience approach 
with other patterns, characterize the language experience ap- 
proach as being an open type of instruction in which all the lan- 
guage arts are combined. They refer to sequence^ but in very 
broad terms. 

MieL(26), in a thought-provoking article, questioned the 
blind belief in a sequence. She concluded by stressing that se- 
quence in learning is a reality and that it must be adapted to the 
individual child when appropriate for him. 

A recent yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Innovation and Change in Reading Instruction (3?), 
raises the question of sequence in at least four chapters. As an 
example, Wittick stated: 

Of special interest is the fact that little research has been done to 
determine the most effective learning sec[uences, regardless of the method 
used. Sequences have been produced logically rather than 
psychologically. . . • Certain methods may be found more effective 
than others chiefly because the sequence is better programed or better 
suited to the %ray children learn. 

A review of opinions on sequence would be ooMnplete if it 
omitted Chall (7). She, of course, advocates sequence— and a 
special one that places primary emphasis on the decoding of 
words. 

An analysis of the statements attributed to the various authors 
would reveal, for the most part, that they all lean toward the be- 
lief that there is sequence in learning the reading skills, but they 
ceruinly would not all agree on what that sequence is. A few 
lean toward multiple sequences, and at least two play down the 
^importance of sequence in learning reading skills. 

Studies on perceptual piettainrng 
One type of research related to this topic is the effect of per- 
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ceptual pretraining upon learning to read- A few studies of this 
type will be reviewed here. 

Three studies of visual discrimination by Muehl relate to the 
question of sequence in reading skill instruction. His first inves- 
. tigation (2«), involving 37 kindergarten children, concluifed 
that learning a list of words was aided by visual discrimination 
pretraining in which the same words were used. Pretrainiiig with 
different words or with geometric forms was less effective. 

Muehl's second study (29), this time with 60 children, re- 
vealed that the subjects used specific letter differences rather than 
shape differences to discriminate among words of similar length 
but different shape. He also noted that children given pretrain* 
ing with letters only learned more rapidly in pretraining than 
those given training with nonsense words of relevant and irrele- 
vant shapes in which the 'same letters W2re used. He reported 
that all three groups performed the same in later task learning. 
His study tends to support the provision of visual discrimination 
training with letters later to be taught in words. This approach 
would make the learning task easier, since recognizing letters in 
words is more difficult than recognizing individual letters. 

Muehl's third study (27) investigated the faciliuting effect 
of knowledge of letter names in learning to read words on a list. 
This study involved 87 subjects. One group learned the names of 
three letters that were later used as the critical stimuli in learning 
nonsense words paired with pictures of familiar things. Another 
group learned names for letters that were not used in the nonsense 
words taught later. The researcher found that the second group, 
the one taught the irrelevant letters, learned more rapidly than 
the "relevant letter" group. i - 

Muchl*s studies were limited to 184 lowa^ kindergarten chil- 
dren. He gave very little information in his three studies about 
the backgrounds of the children. Are they typical of children in 
other parts of the country? Or even in other sectbns of Iowa? 
This information cannot be determined from the daU given. 

Muehl's first study was supported by the results of an investi- 
gation of Staats, Suats and Schutz (42). This tin^ 36 Arizona 
children from two kindergartens were the subjects. As in 
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Muehl's study, the researchers found that visual discrimination 
pretraining with words to be taught later has a facilitating effect. 

Another study of perceptual pretraining is that of Gorelick 
(12). Her 69 subjects, beginning first graders in Los Angeles, 
were subdivided into three equated groups. By means of an auto- 
instructional device, one group received visual discrimination 
training involving abstract symbols while a second group received 
visual discrimination training involving meaningful symbols. 
The third group, the control^ was given no pretraining. All three 
groups were later taught with the same word recognition pro- 
gram. The group without training achieved as well as the other 
two groups. This finding may have been related to the kind of 
symbols used. Abstract symbols were drawings shaped like *the 
words, whereas meaningful symbols were pictures illustrating 
words. 

Other studies of this type are available. They investigate 
very narrow aspects of the problem and throw very little light on 
the subject. Some of the studies involve very few subjects, and 
sometimes even these are not described. 

What can be concluded from these studies? Visual discrimi- 
nation of words seems to have a facilitating effect on learning to 
read these same words. The concliision that much more research 
is needed can also be drawn. 

A review of research on visual discrimination and reading has 
been presented by Barrett (2 ) ; and a review on auditory discrim- 
ination and reading, by Dykstra (9). They give very little help 
on the question of sequence. 

Hierarchical aicangement of reading skills 

Another type of investigation that touches on this question is 
the study of the extent to which skills arranged logically, from 
simple to complex, agree with children's learning of these skills. 
Someone, on the basis of logic, arranges a group of related skills 
from simple to complex. Children are then tested on these skills. 
If the children show that they know more about the skills on the 
"easy** end of the hierarchy and less about those on the "hard** 
end, then it is concluded that the logical arrangement is compati- 
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ble with children's actual learning of these skills. What these 
studies do not tell, however, is whether some other arrangement 
might work as well. 

Blake, Aaron, and Westbrook (2), as a part of a larger study, 
arranged Mected subskills in sequence on the basis of expected 
level of complexity and then tested the extent to which this bgi- 
cally arranged sequence agreed with the degrees of difficulty of 
the skills when actuaUy tried out with children. Subjects for this 
study were 639 children who were reading at the beginning of the 
year at grade two through grade five level, as determined by an 
informal reading inventory. 

The bgically arranged sequences were found to agree fairly 
closely with the results found in testing. The expected order in 
structural analysis skills, for example, was the following: identi- 
fying components of compounds; identifying roots, endings, and 
suffixes; identifying roots and prefixes; identifying roots and 
multiple affixes; locating roots by using root change rules; and 
changing roots by using root change rules. The results of this 
study merely indicate that these subskills, as arranged on the basis 
of logic, agree with what actually was found. They do not, how- 
ever, furnish evidence that this is the only arrangement that could 
have been used. 

Sequences of different basal series 

All basal series of readers suggest skill sequences for teachers to 
follow in the teaching of skills. Many of them may be similar in 
part; no two, however, arc the same. Some series of readers surt 
with the building of a small stock of sight words before much is 
done about teaching word attack whereas others begin with the 
**code." Most basal reader series teach sound-letter association by 
beginning with common consonants. Others, however, begin * 
with vowel sounds. Some series emphasize an analytic approach 
to word attack in which the whole word is presented first and 
then the parts are analyzed to the extent that analysis is necessary 
for recognition or identification. Other series use a synthetic ap- 
proach. These approaches sUrt with the parts and then put the 
pieces together to form the whde. 
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Certain of the basal skilk are sequenced alike from series to se- 
ries because of the ck>se relationship of the skills cluster. In other 
words, the growth or learning of these skills is dev^ lopmentaL 
An example is the learning of the final € phonics generalization. 
The teaching of this principle, whether it is taught inductively or 
deductively, involves knowledge of the fcJlowing: "silentness" of 
letters, names of letters, and kmg vowel sounds^ Knowing these 
facts about sound-symbol relationship is a prerequisite for learn- 
ing the generalization* But do these need to te uught always in 
a given order? For example, must the long vowel sound be 
learned before **silentness** of letters? Or does either pattern 
wcM'k equally well? Insofar as can be ascertained, no specific 
studies have focused on this particular sequence problem* 

These examples are just a few of the many differences from 
series t j series. Even the series that are considered to be very sim- 
ilar differ considerably in skill placement. Some series are quite 
different. Yet, childien using all of these varied approaches learn 
to read, and occasionally some fail. Do those who succeed learn 
equally well? Current research data do not answer this question. 

Code versus meaning studies 

Under the hibel of "code versus meaning,'' several different 
kinds of studies may be grouped. These include comparisons of 
intensive versus gradual phonics, linguistic versus regular basal 
programs, initial teaching alphabet versus regular basal programs, 
and synthetic versus analytic approaches. Some studies, of 
course, cut across approach^ In terms of skill sequence in read- 
ing, this review will focus on selected studies in terms of whether 
there is an indication for an early emphasis ^pon the code. 

Instead of attempting to present a compilation of research 
studies in each of these subareas, very brief descriptions of and 
conclusions from two reviews will be cited. Then the pertinent 
First Grade Studies^ and one additional study wfll be cited. 

Intenshe phonics versus grsdiud phamcs. Gurren and 

*Tlit Mrm Tim Grtdt Scute" wUch it wmi In^tmOif is cIm iMnaiate d£ tliii 
pipw fdim to fAm f^uiSm^ of twtacf-tma fim grt^ ftimg itudiw wgat a an i \j ^ 
Ufllttd SCMi Ote of EteMiOB. 
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Hughes (14) reviewed 22 studies dealing with comparisons of in- 
tensive and gradual phonics groups. Studies were divided into 
those meeting selected sutistical criteria and those with little con- 
trol, according to the judgment of the authors of the review. 
They reported that 19 studies found significant differences favor- 
ing intensive phonics; three found neither approach favored 
while no study favored gradual phonics. Gurren and Hughes ap- 
pear to have classified as rigorous studies those th?t support their 
own viewpoint. Despite this criticism, one may conclude that 
the majority of the evidence from the cited studies favors inten- 
sive phonics. 

The review by Chall (7) includes a summary of experiments 
bearing on "look-say versus phonics," systematic versus intrinsic 
phonics, linguistic approaches, and modified alphabet approaches. 
Among many other conclusions Chall states: "A code emphasis 
tends to produce better overall reading achievement by the begin- 
ning of fourth grade than a meaning^phasis." Chall opens her 
discussion of research by stating that the reviewer can make re- 
search prove almost anything he wants it to prove. She also states 
that reading research is inconclusive, and then she proceeds to 
draw conclusions. 

Twelve of the First Grade Studies investigated relative etfec- 
tiveness of supplementary phonics, initial teaching alphabet, or 
linguistic approaches. In nost instances, these studies compared 
a regular basal approach with one or more other approaches. The 
basals used, however, varied considerably from study to study. 

Studies by Bordeaux and Shqpe (J), Harris and Serwcr (17), 
Murphy (30), Tanyzcr and Alpert (47), and Wyatt (53) had 
intensive phonics as one aspects The Harris and Serwer (18) and 
Tanyzer studies were continued beyond the first year. The find- 
ings of basal versus basal with suppic^nentary phonics, according 
to Bond and Dykstra (4), showed the basal with supplementary 
phonics to be significantly better than the basal alone. These find- 
ing were based on analyses of the data from all related studies. 

Another related investigation was that conducted by Bliesmer 
and Yarborough (3 ) . This highly publicized study compared 
ten different beginiung first grade reading programs. Methods 
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were categorized into analytic and synthetic approaches, with 
five methods falling into each classification* As the researchers 
point out, these categories are open to criticism since no method is 
completely synthetic or analytic. When these two groups were 
compared on subtests oi the Stanford Achievement Test, approx- 
imately three-fourths of the cases (92 of 125) revealed signifi- 
cantly higher means for the synthetic methods. The usual criti- 
cisms of method studies apply to the Bliesmer and Yarborough in- 
vestigation. 

Initial teaching alphabet versus basd readers. Five of the First 
Grade Studies compare Initial Teaching Alphabet with basal ap- 
proaches. These were studies by Fry (10), Hahn (15), Hayes 
(i9), Mazurkiewicz (24), and Tanyzer and Alpert (47). All 
studies also followed the subjects through a second year (11, 16, 
20,25). The Initial Teaching Alphabet materials varied in that 
one study used Downing materials whereas the other studies used 
those of Mazurkiewicz and Tanyzer. Basal readers used were not 
the same throughout these studies. 

When all studies comparing the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
groups with basals were combined, the i.t.a. groups, at the end of 
grade one, in general, were better on word attack whereas the 
basal groups were better on paragraph meaning {4) . At the end 
of grade two, the i.t.a. subjects were superior on word attack and 
on spelling. The two groups were equal in other respects (9). 

Linguistic versus basals readers. Four of the First Grade 
Studies were concerned with the comparison of tome type of lin- 
guistic program with basal programs. These were studies by 
Hayes (19, 20), Ruddell (33, 34), Schneyer (37, 3«), and Shel- 
don (39, 40). In their final report of the First Grade Studies 
Bond and Dykstra (4) stated that on the lingifistic versus basal 
comparisons at the end of grade one, the linguistic groups had a 
tendency to out perform the basal groups on word recognition 
but that the basal groups showed greater speed and accuracy in 
reading. Where the pnonic linguistic approach was used, it was 
superior on most subtests. At the end of grade two, the main 
change was that the basal subjects were better on word study 
skills. 
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Summarizing code versus meaning studies. The findings of 
the majority of the recent studies lean toward an early emphasis 
upon letter sound association as the better producer of reading 
achievement test results, especially on word recognition. The re- 
search studies certainly are not flawless. For example, the First 
Grade Studies had little control of materials within the various 
categories. Teacher difercnccs were not controlled, and new ap- 
proaches were likely to generate more interest and effort than the 
familiar approaches. Efforts, however, were made in many of the 
studies to limit the Hawthorne effect. 

Two questions need to be raised. If intensive phonics actually 
is more effective— <md a definite conclusion cannot be drawn 
frcMn the present data though the evidence points in that direc- 
tion—is sequence in the narrow sense of which letter or skill 
comes first a major factor? Which is the more important— early 
emphasis upon the code or organization and systematic instruc- 
tion? 

Individualized versus basal approach 

Another area of reading research that may help to answer the 
question concerning the necessity of sequence in reading instruc- 
tion is that area dealing with tosal reading series versus indivi- 
dualized reading instruction. If classes using basal series classes 
consistently outperform individualized classes, the sequence 
found in the basal readers may be one of the causes. On die other 
hand, if the two methods usually show no differences, then se- 
quence may not be important. 

Sartain (36) presented a 74-item bibliography on individual- 
ized reading and reviewed the literature* Most research studies, 
as Sartain points out, were of the action research types, and even 
these were limited in number. Most of the studies he reviewed 
concluded that the two approaches showed no significant differ- 
ences in reading achievement. Some of the teachers were very 
enthusiastic about the individualized reading approach, and some 
suted that interest was higher with this approach. Evidence to 
support the conclusions often was lacking* 

Though studies o mparing basal reader and individualized 
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reading approaches are sometimes contradictory, many of the 
studies show no difference in reading achievement. Does this 
outcome mean that sequence is not important? Or could the in- 
dividualized reading approach ak^ have sequence — a sequence ex- 
isting in the mind of tiie teacher? This latter is a question that 
cannot be answered at present. 

Language experience approach versus basal approadi 

Investigations involving comparisons of language experience 
approaches have potential for shedding light upon the topic under 
investigation. As in most discussions of methods, opinions are 
much more prevalent than reports of research. What researchers 
label ''language experience approach" varies considerably from 
study to study, but in all patterns there is considerably less em- 
phasis placed on skill sequence in reading instruction than in pro- 
grams using basal readers. If children in the language experience 
^ approaches equal or surpass children in the basal programs, then 
the belief that sequence is not important would be supported. 

Six of the twenty-seven First Grade Studies Vised some type of 
language experience approach, and four are pertinent to sequence 
in skill instruction. A regular basal approach was compared with 
a language experience appnxich in various studies (15, 21, 43, 

50) . They were continued throu^ a second year (16, 22, 44, 

51) . Summarizing all of the basal reader versus language experi- 
ence comparisons in the First Gtade Studies, Bond and Dykstra 
(4) pointed out that very few significant differences were found 
and that when they were found, they usually favored the lan- 
guage experience approach. They added that, in general, differ- 
ences found were not of much practical significance. Dykstra 
(9), in summing up the second year studies, stated that the two 
groups were about the mat in reading achievement. 

In lununary 

An attempt has been made to review a selected number of re- 
cent studies and some opinions about sequence in reading skill in- 
struction. The purpose of this pres^nution was to set the stage 
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for a discussion of the issues. Most studies cited were not de- 
signed to reveal information on the topic under consideration. 
The major conclusion that can be drawn from this paper is that 
very few studies have really tackled the topic under discussion— 
•^Sequence of Reading Skills in Reading: Is There Really One?" 
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Pro-Challenger: Arthur V. Heilman 

Peniuylruiia Suu Vidrtrntf 

IN CONSIDERING THE QUESTION "What might onc say as a pro- 
challenger in discussing the issue of skiU sequence?" the writer 
concluded that both pro and con arguments should arrive at 
somewhat the same conclusion. 

In the first place, the issue of sequence in reading instruction 
should not be debated on an either/or bast. It is hi^y doubtful 
that there is one sequence that merits an all out defense. More 
likely there are a series of short-term goals which can be attained 
more readily if some thought is given to logical presentation. 

We talk a great deal about differences in learners; and it would 
seem that if we become enamored of one particular sequence for 
teaching skills, fact, processes, and the like, we are in essence ne- 
gating the importance we allegedly ascribe to individual differ- 
ences among children. On the other hand, a day to day instruc- 
tional program that gives no thought whatsoever to sequence 
could well result in chaos. 

Learning to read is a long-term developmental process. Any 
sequence for teaching skills, habits, and attitudes should be based 
on this fact. We should suspect any sequence that helps us 
achieve an immediate goal but which interferes with growth to- 
morrow. Reading — and specifically code cracking — ^illustrates 
this danger. 

Learning the reading process has been a traimiatic experience 
for many children primarily because instructional practices have 
always been based on an either /or sequence. In the 1890's, code 
cracking emphasis — ^in the absence o£ providing a *U:t'* that read- 
ing is a meaning-making process — produced a type of reader we 
did not want to produce. This practice was followed by a com- 
plete swing of the pendulum to instruction which sought to teach 
the child to read whole words and neglect letter-sound associa- 
tions. Today we are again invited to make code cracking the 
first step m reading instruction. 

Becoming addicted to sequence (code cracking first or mean- 
ing first) has been instrumental in preventing us from teaching 
reading as a unitary process. There are three major skills which 
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must be learned concomitantly since they complement one an- 
other. These are learning sight words, associating printed letters 
with speech sounds, and profiting from context clues. Every fac- 
ile reader makes progress on all of these fronts during lus early ca- 
reer as a reader. If we give him a "set" to overrely on any one of 
these skills to the exclusion of the others, we hinder his growth on 
the long-term developmental basis. 

On the other hand, there are many clusters of skills which de- 
mand a sequential teaching. Obvious examples include diction- 
ary usage and study skiUs, such as e£Fective use of a book (table 
of contents, index, glossary), locating information, and library 
usage. Teaching phonics or letter-sound-associations demands 
some sequence but perhaps not a sequence or the sequence. It is 
possible, but not desirable, to make a fetish out of sequence. 
While one might feel justified in advocating the teaching of con- 
sonant sounds prior to vowel sounds, there is less case for pre- 
scribing a precise order in which consonant sounds ^ould be 
introduced. This conclusion, in turn, would not imply that all 
possible sequences of teaching consonant sounds are equally de- 
fensible. Few teachers would advocate that instruction begin with 
teachings — such as, ph is sounded as /; r is sounded as 5; ^ is silent 
in kn; ch is sounded as k; and the like. 



Con-Challenger: Emery P, Buesmer 

PenniylTania State UniTcnity 

FOR SOME TIME this con Writer has been making notes of points 
or ideas concerning a con position with regard to sequence of 
reading skills (points and ideas obtained through reading, discus- 
sion, and reflection)* As Aaron pointed out in his main presenta- 
tion, research bearing directly and specifically on the topic, "'Se- 
quence of Reading Skills," is noticeably lacking, despite frequent 
and typical claims and implications by authors and publishers 
that programs and materials developed and made readily available 
are based on 'iatest research findings" concerning learning, child 
development, and what-have-you (frequently without citation 
of or reference to specific research studies or findings). As was 
also indicated by Aaron, and by Heilman in his pro discussion, it 
is difficult to stick consistently to a definite pro or con position. 
Preparations for the present article were made with full realiza- 
tion of the possibility that by the time the con side was presented 
many of the planned points or arguments would already have 
been covered, thus leaving the con writer with little left to pre- 
sent. The following, then, is the result of attempts to pull to- 
gether a number of points, questions, and observations relative to 
a con position on sequence* 

Learning principles or rules (which, if either, first?) 

The majority of authorities in reading have generally advo- 
cated and stressed learning principles of word attack before, or 
instead of, learning rules; and this approach has usually been re- 
flected in the materials prepared by these people. In the area of 
word attack skill, it has usually been advo<;ated that children 
should be led to generalize sound and structural clues on the basis 
of words or sounds already learned or known (8^10^11)* 

Many children have learned to read with teachers who sup- 
posedly adhere to this approach. However, we should recognize 
that a generalization is something that must come from the child 
or learner as the result of experiences (guided, self -directed, and 
vicarious) that he has had with words. The generalization is 
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something the child has to formulate for himself; and eventually 
he has to verbalize, if the teacher is to know or to check upon 
whether the child has reached the point of generalization. Whtn 
other children in a group or class hear this generalization ex- 
pressed, their attention is partly^directd to the wdrds of the gen- 
eralization. Focus thus tends to be on the words, which then be- 
come a "rule"; so despite supposed attempts to avoid teaching 
rules, a number of children will leara the "rules" anyway. Many 
of these children have been found to have mastered wwd attack 
skills. 

Also, with some programs or systems rules are definitely 
taught directly (9) . Many children have been found to learn to 
read successfully when exposed to this approach, also. 

Vocabulary control 

While there is some overlap in vocabulary among different 
basal reading series, this overhp is far from complete. This writ- 
er's own research for a period of seven years (1) yielded indica- 
tions that when proceeding from one series to another, at the 
same level, about one*third of the total words met in the second 
series will be new, approximately one-third of those met in the 
6r$t series will not be met in the second, and roughly two-thirds 
of the words will be common to both series. Although there is 
then a degree of overlap, the sequence in which words in typical 
basal reading series are introduce is relatively unique or peculiar 
to a given series. Since many children undoubtedly learn to read 
after being taught with, cm: exposed to, two or more different se- 
nes, the specific sequence of words introduced is obviously not 
the determining factor. 

In the typical "analytic" series, the sound elements taught and 
the sequence in which these are uught are determined in great 
part by the words which have already been introduced, not by 
any specially or universally uniqu<» ^uence. Or, tee versa with 
a number of "synthetic" series or programs, words T/!uch children 
can get on their own are dependent, at least at early or lower levd 
stages, on specific sounds or sound elements which have been in- 
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ttcduced previously, not on a particularly or uniquely efiFective 
sequence of sounds. 

Some of the individualized reading advocates (2^ would do 
away with vocabulary control and structured sequential instruc- 
tion. Results reported for a number of programs indicate that 
many children do not need the control and sequence imposed, at 
least not that imposed by the teacher. But do we not need to give 
some thought and recognition to the possibility that some type of 
control and sequence mi^t quite well have been imposed intrin- 
sically by the child or learner himself? 

Perhaps we should concentrate more on when^ rather than i/, 
or at what point, vocabulary control is necessary and when it is 
no bnger a problem. Durrell, for one, has referred on several oc- 
casions to findings in Boston University studies both to the effect 
that there is no such thing as vocabulary control after the primer 
level in first grade (12) . It woxild dso seem rather VkAy that if 
vocabulary control is still a major concern with retarded readers 
who are using second and third grade level books, they may be 
using the wrong, or too difficult books anyway. 

Order of difficulty of sounds 

There would seem ^ be, relative to teaching auditory discrim- 
ination and application of sounds, some sort of order of difficulty 
of sounds to be learned. For example, the order of presentation 
of sounds in Building Word Power (£), a book of auditory dis- 
crimination exercises which grew out of Hekn Murphy's master's 
thesis at Boston University, reportedly was based on some research 
evidence with regard to the difficulty order of sounds. Later 
work in the area of auditory discrimination apparently indicated 
other and varying difficulty orders (7, 22, 1 3 ) • 

Auditory discrimination before phonics 

There would also appear to be evidence that auditory discrim- 
ination is a very important prerequisite for phonics skill (apply- 
ing visual-auditory association knowledge and skill in figuring out 
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new or difficult words) . Many who work to some extent in the 
area of clinical and remedial reading regard lack of auditory dis- 
crimination skill as one of the major and most frequent lacks 
among retarded readers. If a child does not have auditory dis- 
crimination skill, then he cannot readily make associations with 
visual discrimination (auditcHy- visual association). He will usu- 
ally have trouble then or later in devekping phonics skill. 

Aaron has already cited CHson's study (16) as presenting evi- 
dence that children should master perceptual organization before 
progressing to auditory-visual association. But some children do 
seem to master phonics skill when the teacher ignores lack of au- 
ditory discrimination, i.e., teaches phonics Wessons rather than au- 
ditory discrimination. It has been suggested that success report- 
edly attained through use of some programs, such as the Economy 
Company's Phonetic Keys (9) , may be because chUdren have been 
reviewed or drilled so frequently that they have had little chance 
of **missing the boat'*; but we apparently do not have real evi- 
dence of this possibility. 

It will be* noticed that usually even the poorest speller gets the 
first letter of a word right, or at least phonetically ri^t, although 
the rest of the spelling of the word may have little apparent rela- 
tionship to the given word. Also, retarded readers lacking in au- 
ditory discrimination skill will frequently be able to identify the 
beginning letter of a word (or tell what letter it begins with) but 
not be able to giye other words which begin with the same sound. 

Stressing meaning from the start 

Among reading specialists there has been long-standing and 
considerable stress on a meaning approach or on stressing meaning 
from the start, thus **placing comprehension foremost/' When 
methods more strongly stressing sounds at or near the beginning 
of a program have been presented or advocated, criticisms or 
charges of sacrificing meaning have us lally been given quickly. 

Perhaps we should seriously question whether we really need 
to place cmiprehension first, ahead of decoding, or if we even 
need to place it concomitantly with **phonics" or decoding. 
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which, a$ Chall points out, is questioned by a number of lineuists 
(5:34). 

We might seriously raise the question of whether it is really 
possible to keep meaning from the typical beginner. Words he 
will be most likely to meet in his early reading are not usually 
ones which will pose a particular meaning problem for him. 
Meaning will not be very likely to interfere with his word recog- 
nition; usually it will be the other way around. This is relevant 
to Chall's "word recognition vs. word comprehension as a first 
objective" issue ( 5 : 64-66) . 

As has also been pointed out previously ( 14) , for several years 
before starting school the typical beginner will have been familiar 
with the concepts he will meet in the reading books for grades one 
through three in a typical basal reading series. Thus, the problem 
for the child is not one of developing meaning or acquiring con- 
cepts but, rather, one of recognizing the printed symbols for con- 
cepts already known (or one of word recognition) . 

Consonants or vowels first? 

The majority of reading "experts** have usually advocated 
teaching consonant sounds before vowel sounds; and the lead of 
the late William S. Gray («) has been followed in practice (at 
least in the bulk of the basal reading materials widely used for 
many years). The rationale for this plan actually seems to be 
based on logic, or reasoning, or common sense rather than on real 
research evidence. 

A number of reading programs start with vowels and report- 
edly have been used with success in a number of school situations 
(9,18). At least one program involves beginning not only with 
vowel sounds but with long, rather than short, vowel sounds (9). 

It may be of interest to note that in the "widely publicized" 
Bliesmer-Yarborough study (2), to which Aaron has made refer- 
ence, one of the ''most successful" synthetic programs begins 
with consonants and actually deemphasizes vowels considerably; 
one begins with vowels» and one uses a combination of vowels and 
consonants at the start. 
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The each-child-has-hisK>wn sequence notion 

The notion that **each child has his own sequence" is one 
strongly espoused by many ^individualized ading" and *ian- 
guage experience" approach advocates, and probably by many 
others also. But to what extent is the child's '*own sequence" a 
matter of what he has been exposed to, what he has been ofiFered 
or been subjected to, or what he has not had as well as what he has 
had? To what extent can his environment — that is, learning in 
general, reading, and other influences---be manipulated to change 
or alter his sequence? 

Perhaps, r ather than a different sequence, it may be a matter 
of gaps in the sequence in different places — for example, consider 
auditory discrimination with respect to sounds in different posi- 
tions in words, or single sound endings or rhyming endings, or di- 
rection orientation with respect to some but not other letter sym- 
bols. 

How much might what the child has grasped or half-mastered 
at irregular places in the sequence have hindred his mastering a 
given or other sequences? For example, does the learning of be- 
ginning blends get in the way of learning initial consonant 
sounds? Does auditory discrimination or rhyming endings inter- 
fere with discriminating between endings? Docs teaching visual 
and auditory discrimination together, before a child has mastered 
both separately, lead to confusion or present barriers to learning 
anditory discrimination? Does early stress on writing and fil- 
ing (which is visual) negatively influence development of audi- 
tor^* discrimination skill? 

The difficulty with studying or comparing individualized ap- 
proaches is that mdividudized refers to teachers as well as to chil- 
dren, a point which is seemingly not always recognized (at least 
in practice) by those who strongly advocate or espouse individual- 
ized reading* Is it not also a matter of each teacher having his 
own sequence? 

Place of writing in conjunction with reading 

^at about writing taugjht in conjunction with reading or 
before or after teaching of reading has begun? Although often 
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claimed to be coordinated or integrated with reading, writing is 
uught relatively apart from reading in many actual situations. 
Some programs are such that writing is more an integral part of 
those programs than it is of others, e,g., Phonetic Keys (9), 
Spaldings* Writing Road to Reading {17) , i.t,a, (15) , and Chan- 
dler's language experience approach {4) . 

As has been pointed out by Chall (5: 67), ^^integration of 
language arts'" is advocated by many experts; but efforts in prac- 
tice are usually found to be directed toward or to result in coordi- 
nation of only three — ^listening, speaking, and writing — ^with 
reading being dealt with separately. 

It is interesting to note also that, while linguists have generally 
not stressed or advocated early writing with reading, programs 
prepared by some "linguists** and referred to at times as "linguistic 
approaches** involve much writing with reading from early 
stages, such as those prepared by Sullivan and his associates (3» 
19). 

Sequence of comprdiension skills 

In teaching and helping children develop comprehension 
skills, teachers typically begin at a very simple or low level of re- 
calling (or remembering or memorizing) simple facts. They 
then progress gradually to somewhat hi^er-level facts and to 
higher and more abstract levels of comprehension and under- 
standing, such as, formulating main ideas, drawing conclusions, 
and summarizing in one*s own words. Compr^ension develop- 
ment has been treated as a matter of sequence or of hierarchical 
relationships among facts or ideas. In a \ %y, there has been a 
tendency to impose a "level of comprehension** order on the 
learning reader, without much evidence to support the notion 
that teaching of ccMnprehcnsion skills to a youngster could not be 
started some place other than at the bottom of a hierarchy or 
pyramid of skills. This notion may need to be challenged or 
questioned. 

Is enthusiam or eagerness a positive or negative factor? 

It is sometimes averred or implied diat iJie enthunasm of 
youngsters and/or teachers is what actually brings about the sue* 
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cess of some approaches. Sometimes an almost "rabid'' enthu- 
siasm for a specific program or procedure is noted. This enthu- 
siasm or eagerness usually is referred to as a "Hawthorne effect." 
As this writer pointed out in a paper at one of the research ses- 
sions of the IRA convention in 1967, perhaps we should do less 
viewing of this eagerness, enthusiasm, and excitement for a par- 
ticular program or procedure as a negative factor and think more 
often about ways in which we mi^t instill this factor in our 
teaching or in our pupils with other methods and approaches. 
Instead of trying so hard to explain why something we prize or 
value or hope for did not work as well as we wished or wanted 
it to do, perhaps we should consider more carefully why that 
which did work successfully was effective. Under these condi- 
tions receptiveness to the realization that what turned out best 
in a study, contrary to our expectations, might have been the 
most significant result. 
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Like otheh distributiofu of life, the disadranuged have always beec pceacnt 
and aie found in all parts of the worid. During the centuries of the past, 
concerns for proriding better education for the people in thu sf'^u of soci- 
ety have been negligibk Recently, hoirerer, concern is being felt tlie world 
over, and in the United Sutes it has developed into a major issue. It is ^ 
propriate that this volume should contain the following papen written by 
people who have had experience in attempts to meet die many problems at- 
tendant upon dus issue. 

Reading Instrucdon for the Disadvantaged: 
Is It Adequate? 

Helene M. Lloyd 

Nor York OtfScboob 

IS THE HEADING INSTRUCTION that we are proi^ding the disad- 
vanuged adequate? This question can be answered with an em- 
phatic no! 

Are we making any progress in our drive to have the disad- 
vantaged learn to read? The answer is yes; there are definite 
bench marks that indicate areas in which progress is being made. 
However, at the present time, we are not providing the socially- 
economically disadvantaged of the nation with the reading ability 
needed to enable them to become self-supporting adults. Robert 
J. Havighurst (i) identifies the socially disadvantaged as follows: 

1. They are at the bottom of American society in terms of 
inccmie. 

2. Many have a rural background. 

3. They stttfer from social and econoniic discriniination. 

4. Although they are widely distributed in the United Sutes, 
they cluster in the big cities. 

In racial and ethnic terms, the children of the disadvantaged 
make up 20 percent of the child population of the nation and 40 
to 70 percent of the children in the 20 largest cities. These chil- 
dren connst mainly of whites and Negroes f nmi the rural South, 
Puerto Ricans who have migrated to a few great cities, and Mezi*' 
cans and Spanish- Americans who have migrated into the South- 
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wcct and the Middle West. These arc the children who have been 
denied the social experience that other children have, such as the 
following: 

1. A family environment in which people read and in which 
there are a variety of toys, play materiab of different colors and 
sizes, and objects that challenge the creativity of the child's hands 
and mind. 

?. A family who talks together, answering the child's ques- 
tions, encouraging him to ask questions, extending his vocabulary 
with new words, and giving him the opportunity to express an 
opinion. 

The socially deprived and reading adiievement 

What impact has deprivation had on the progress of the disad- 
vanuged in reading? Deutsch (2) states that by the time disad- 
vantaged children reach junior high sc1mx>1, sixty percent are re- 
tarded one to four years in reading. He states that lack of appro- 
priate language stimulation early in life, both at school and at 
home, may make success in reading as well as in other school ac- 
tivities progressively more difficult since the child becomes less 
and less responsive to remediation as he grows older. 

A study by Barton {}) showed that in classes where children 
came from lower skilled, lower paid families, mean percentages of 
classes reading one or more years below actual grade level were 3 3 
percent as contrasted with 6 percent among middle class families. 

The study reported in 1963 by Walter Loban (4) showed that 
children who were low in general language ability were also low 
in reading ability. The gap between the high and k>w groups 
seemed to widen each year. His study found that writing and 
reading ability were related to socioeconomic position; those in 
the lowest socioeconomic groups were bebw average in writing 
and in reading achievement. At a news conference on November 
1, 1967, superintendent of New York City schools, Bernard E. 
Donovan, made public the citjrwide reading test results for 
1966-1967 (J). He said, ^'Despite evidence dhat pupils showed 
growth in reading during the last school year, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the prof e^onal sutf , and I have serious concern that so 
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many of our pupils who live in poverty still read below grade 
level/' Repeating his concern about continued reading retarda- 
tion in areas of poverty, the superintendent said, **The large-city 
school districts throughout the nation have not been able to teach 
reading effectively to disadvantaged children. Nevertheless, I 
pledge continued and intensified efforts of our teachers and our 
supervisors to bring all pupils up to the maximum of their poten- 
tial" 

What are the causes? 

Why have the great cities throughout the nation not been able 
to teach reading effectively to disadvantaged children? The su- 
perintendent of schools in New York City has had reading im- 
provement as his major objective for the past five years. Budget 
requests have been channeled to achieve this goal. There is no 
one reason but many reasons to be found in all big cities. Let us 
consider a few: 

1. The effect of inner-city life itself on the chAi. A child of 
the slums is not part of the mainstream of American life. 
Someone has said such a child does not even bathe in its tributar- 
ies! He suffers irom stimulus deprivation and environmental dis- 
advantage. These are the negative factors that can destroy a 
child's motivation to achieve, especially in reading, the area of 
concern here. 

2. The impact of inadequale preparation of teachers and su- 
pervisors; preservice and inservice. In most cases, our colleges 
and universities are not preparing teachers and supervisors ade- 
qditely to work with the **new immigrants,'' as Rivlin caUs the 
children who make up the bulk of the population in our great 
cities (6) . In addition, school systemis have not had the intensive, 
all out drive on teacher-supervisor improvement in the area of 
reading needed to effect change. 

3. The difficulties of teaching large size classes in a tight form 
of organization. Studies by Deutsch show that some teachers in 
inner-city schools are spending as much as 80 percent of the 
school day on discipline and routine details, such as cookie funds. 
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reports, and the like, ^en arc the children being taught to 
read? 

4. Lack of an extended developmentd program m which cor- 
rective and clinical diagnosis and treatment of reading disability 
are important factors. Why have we not provided a carefully 
planned sequential reading program, prekindergarten through 
adulthood, with corrective clinical services as needed? Is it be- 
cause we fear that planning, structure, and sequence are charac- 
teristics that imply we are not innovative and are not using mate- 
rials and approaches to meet children's needs? 

J. Lack of adequate parent-community invclvement in the 
reading program. We talk glibly of involvement, but our plans 
have not borne fruit. To date, parents, school volunteers, school 
aides, and members of the community have not played their full 
role in the reading improvement program in our schools. 

6. Lack of new tods for evaluation and lack of accountabil- 
ity for reading progress. In how many of our schools servicing 
the disadvantaged, and especially those schools at the elementary 
level, is there an evaluation program that can withstand scrutiny? 
In how many of these schools do the principal and teachers know 
the reading progress of each child and, if that child is not making 
adequate progress, see that inmiediate action is taken? 

What are the remedies? 

Remedies to the ills just cited do not come in small or large 
size bottles or in quick, easy doses. These ills are complex and 
d^pseated; they have ah-eady been with us too long for the sake 
of the disadvanUged children who are afflicted and for the wel- 
fare of society that bears the brunt of the nonreader in the shape 
of the school dropout and the illiterate adult, both of whom rep- 
resent waste of human potential and end as drags on the nation's 
economy. 

Let us consider what is being done in some big cities and what 
can be done to effect improvement. 

Action one: Expand greatly the prekindergarten program 
with an adequate follaw-tbrougk 
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In New York City, 9,1^0 children enrolled in prekindergar- 
ten for the 1967-1968 school year. Last summer 24,000 were en- 
rolled in the Head Start Program. These numbers are completely 
inadequate in light of the pressing needs of this great city enroll- 
ing 1,100,000 children. Lack of space is given as the answer. 
This is an answer we cannot and must not buy! Space must be 
found, just as space and money were found to build a world's 
fair, a new Madison Square sports arena* and other projects. 

A prekindergarten program, with an adequate follow through 
program in the kindergarten and first grade, is needed to take ad- 
vantage of the gains that come irom early training at a time of 
maximum plasticity. It is needed also to serve as a bridge be- 
tween^the culture of the home in the inner city and the culture of 
the middle class school. 

What program content will be most e£Fective in helping the 
disadvantaged prekindergaruner move ahead? The staff of our 
Bureau of Early Childhood Education, and Deutsch (7), who has 
headed a research study on the prekindergarten child over the 
past six years in New York City, believe that an effective pro*- . 
gram for the disadvantaged must highlight motivation, experien- 
tial background, mastery of language, and auditory and visual 
perception. 

Consider the first, motivatUm. It is necessary that the young 
child should have confidence in his ability to learn and, later, to 
ie^m to read. It is clear that teachers, parents, and the disadvan- 
taged child himself must recognize that the child can learn T^d 
— ^given instruction suitable to his needs — wUl leara to read as 
well as his more advantaged classmates. We must cast aside the 
false concept that disadvantaged children have a low ceiling of 
expectancy and replace the concept with a determination that the 
disadvantaged child can and will learn to read. 

And now the second essential, experientid bgckground* The 
disadvantaged child lacks ability to recognize English words ^d 
language patterns as symbok or sound-pictures of things and 
ideas. Because of his weakness in experiential background, we 
now know that he has difficulty in understanding the language of 
textbooks and of his teacher. It is in the prekind^garten that we 
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work hard to build this experiential background and continue the 
planned, sequential building program in kindergarten, grade one, 
two, and so on. 

The third essential, mastery of language^ as one of the keys 
needed to unlock the world of reading for the child. Children 
should be exposed to the alphabet in the prekindergarten and 
work with ktteryn different forms. They should have planned 
opportunities to ulk, talk, talk — to use a pair of working tele- 
phones or have a play telephone and a listening center. 

The fourth essential is auditory and visual perception. Most 
times the disadvantaged child is likely to engage in marginal lis- 
tening; that is, he may listen part of the time, then let his 
thoughts wander beyond the classroom. Research shows that ele- 
mentary level pupils spend more than 50 percent of the school 
day listening to someone. The child from the inner city who 
lives in one or two crowded rooms has learned before he came to 
school to "tune out" his teacher. 

How a child pronounces words reveals how he hears them, and 
how he hears them will later often determine how he will spell 
them and pronounce them in oral reading* It is important for 
the teacher, therefore, to provide for practice in acute auditory 
discrimination in order to detect pupils' initial errors so that mis- 
takes are not reinforced through repeated incorrect usage. 

From the viewpoint of visual perception, the urban slum of- 
fers the child a m i n i ma l range of stimuH. We know that among 
the skills necessary for reading are form discrimination and visual 
spatial organization. Children from depressed areas luve not de- 
veloped these requisite skills by the time they enter first grade 
and, consequently, are not ready for reading. 

Thus, we need to take a hard look at what is being done in re- 
lation to disadvanuged children of prekindergarten age in order 
to move them into organized programs and, once 90 enroled, to 
make certain that the prograntis are structured to insure maxi- 
mum development in the skills basic to reading. 

Action two: Plan with the staff a sequential developmental 
reading program for the school in which corrective clinical ser- 
vices are an important factor* 
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This action underscores that reading must, for most of our 
inner-city children, be taught throughout the child's entire school 
life, prekindergarten through grade 12, with a carefully planned 
network of services to meet the needs not only of the in school 
child but also of out of school poor readers and nonreaders. The 
needs of this latter group should and can be met through the es- 
tablishment of a network of reading centers under the supervision 
of expert teachers of reading in schook, in libraries, in vacant 
stores, or in the community education centers just proposed in the 
latest "Statement of Policy and Proposed Action by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York" (S). 

This need for comprehensiveness implies also that all special 
reading services, whether for the advanced or retarded reader, 
must be regarded as a basic part of the school's developmental 
reading program. Corrective reading and clinical reading ser- 
vices must be made available to children in grades one and two so 
reasons for lack of advancement in reading readiness or reading 
can be diagnosed as early as possible and corrective teaching or 
other assistance provided. This year in New York City we are 
using Title I funds to work with private reading clinics in col- 
leges, hospitals, and other private agencies in order to combine all 
the resources available in clinically diagnosing problems and in 
teaching teachers to deal with those problems, which are within 
their scope. 

This need for a long span system implies, in addition, that a 
sequential skill program for the full gamut from prekindergarten 
to grade 12 must be carefully developed. In New York City, we 
have recognized this aspect and have issued a new brochure enti- 
tled, ''Sequential Levels of Reading Skills." 

The need for a comprehensive reading program underscores 
that we must examine critically our programs in beginning read- 
ing. In so doing, we need to examine the findings of the twen- 
ty-seven first-grade reading studies sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education during 1964-1965 and the results of replication 
studies (9). For example, the craft Study (10), conducted 
over the past few years in schools in poverty areas of New York 
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City under the direction of Albert J. Harris, includes nine major 
recommendations that merit attention in designing a beginning 
reading program of value to the disadvantaged. Let me com- 
ment on a few of the recommendations; the entire report merits 
your attention: 

L The major conclusion is that the teacher is far more impor- 
tant than the method. 

2. The results of ^he study suggest the desirability of modify- 
ing the kindergarten programs for disadvantaged children in the 
direction of including sequentially planned activities for the de- 
velopment of specific aspects of reading readiness. Results sug- 
gest that children who show accelerated readiness may benefit 
from an earlier start in reading. 

The article "Kindergarteners are Ready! Are We?*' (11) 
merits reading. 

3. The results have not shown a decisive advantage for any of 
the methods used in the study; i.e., Basal Reader; Phonovisual; 
Language Experience; Audiovisual. 

Action three. Reduce class size and teaching range in order 
that each teacher has a teachable group. Set up new forms of or- 
ganization for meeting the children's needs most effectively, as by 
grouping, team teaching, departmentalization, nongradedness, 
other. In the inner-city schools, teachers need the support that 
comes from working with their colleagues in order to meet chd- 
dren*s reading needs. 

Smaller class size increases the amount of time a teacher has to 
devote to each child. In New York City every kindergarten and 
first grade in all of the schools serving the disadvantaged now 
has a register of fiteen. Every second grade of a special service 
school, as we term them, has a register of 20. Can this practice 
of low registers be retained and extended to grade three? In light 
of budget cuts for next year, we do not know. However^ we be- 
lieve tiUt, if the teachers receive training and if they are properly 
supervised, reduced registers over an extended period oi time 
should yield results. 

Action four: Design and implement new, imaginative, exten- 
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sive programs of preservice and mservice framing for both teach- 
ers and supervisors. With thi. in mhtd, what is the job for our 
colleges, our board of education, and supervisors? 

Let us sun with the o^ege first. Here are a few suggestions 
by the writer plus some made by Margaret Parke* 

Our colleges need to 

1. Evaluate more carefully what is happening in the teaching 
of reading in integrated methods courses smd move toward meet- 
ing the demands for separate reading and language courses at the 
undergraduate level, if necessary. 

2. Develop training courses that focus on having graduate or 
undergraduate students work with children, as traveling as a class 
by bits to a school as Durrell does in Boston. 

3. Pbce student teachers as a team in a school in the inner 
city where the reading program is judged to be good. 

4. Set up institutes or inservice courses for present principals 
and supervisors on the organization and supervision of reading 
and language programs for the disadvanUged. ^ 

5. Establi^ ot improve the program for reading teachers and 
teachers of English as a second language at the master's level. 

Our Boards of Education need to 

L Require every elementary and junior high school teacher to 
have a basic three-point course in the teaching of reading, in ad- 
dition to a course in language arts. As Harris says in th^ report 
just cited, **G)8tly procedures such as smaller classes and provision 
of auxiliary personnel may continue to give d' appointing results 
if teaching skills are not improved/* 

2. Establi^ a licensed position of Supervisor of Reading in 
the Language Arts to operate on a districtwide or area-wide basis. 

3. Require principals and assistant principals to have at least 
one three-credit course in foundations of reading instnictbn and 
one in the organization and supervision of reading programs. 

4. Provide a full time school day for every child. 

5. Use television much more widely for inservice training of 
teachers and supervisors of reading. 
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Our principals and reading supervisors need to 

1. Inventory the schcM>rs reading needs from the viewpoint of 
the children, sta£F, parents, community, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

2. Develop with the staff a clearly defined program of devel- 
opmental and corrective reading with proper supporting class- 
room materials and equipment. (The teacher should not waste 
valuable teaching time in locating adequate materials. 
Individual, creative teachers do and always will create many of 
their own materials, but not because a "Mother Hubbard" situa- 
tion exists in the storeroom and Hbrary.) 

3. Assume the responsibility for supervising the prograni or 
give this assignment to a responsible, well-trained person. 

4. Establish a system for evaluating each child's needs and 
progress in reading. (This area involves informal and formal 
testing, analysis of results, and teaching to meet needs.) 

5. Set up an inservice program in reading and landling 
those routines that interfere with reading instruction. Help the 
new teacher to develop a wide range of teaching skills and styles. 

6. Place responsibility for. achieving results with the class 
teacher, but give her the support necessary to do an adequate job. 
(For example, Deutsch found in a study involving disadvantaged 
children that the teacher was devoting as much as 80 percent of 
the school day to disciplining and routines, such as, collecting 
milk money and handling reports. Even with the best teachers, 
this time never fell below 50 percent. The imphcations are ex- 
tremely important and suggest that the disadvantaged child re- 
ceives only one-half to one-third the exposure to learning that he 
should receive — and reading is an important part of that learn- 
ing.) 

7. Distribute pupils so that teachers have teachable classes. 
(Some teachers can work with a wide range of abilities; others 
cannot.) 

8. Inventory a newcomer's reading needs befoiv^ assigning him 
permanently to a class. 
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9. Place your strong teachers in the first, second, and third 
grades. 

10. Coordinate the efiForts of guidance personnel, corrective 
reading teachers, librarian, speech teacher, teacher aides, reading 
clinicians, psychologist, and other stafiF and agencies so that you 
have a team, net independent generals. 

11. Plan with college personnel for the involvement in the 
school's reading program of teachers-in-training, including stu- 
dent teachers and graduate students. 

12. Obtain special help for pupils in grades one and two not 
making progress, as from the corrective reading teacher or from 
the board of education's reading clinic or an outside clinical 
agency. 

13. Develop a school volunteer rerding program and, if nec- 
essary, a school volunteer conversational English program, in 
order to provide that one-to-one relationship so important to the 
disadvantaged child. 

14. Involve parents in the reading program. 

15. Set up a plan for the supervision of the reading program. 

16. See that the teacher has books to use with children on the 
first day of school; arrange for the child to take home the reader 
or materials with which he is receiving instruction at intervals in 
order that parents can observe progress. 

17. Keep the parents and the community informed as to the 
children's progress in reading. (Use innovative ways to do this, 
as 8 mm. films showing the school's reading program. These 
films can be shown in the local supermarket, in a storefront class- 
room, or in an out of doors read-a-thon.) 

Action Five: Involve parents and community people in help- 
ing the disadvantaged to read better. 

One of the exciting advances that we may attribute to Project 
Head Start is how much we have learned about the efiFectiveness 
of including parents, and, indeed, the whole commimity in the 
children's **head start." Recently reported research indicates that 
just having the parent read to a child for twenty minutes an eve- 
ning when the child is two or tiiree years old results in significant 
changes in the child's language abilities (12). Research on the 
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prekindergarten project in New York City schook showed that 
the eflfectiveness of the work with children was directly related to 
the extent of parent involvement. * 

As we look at what has been done throughout the country to 
involve parents of disadvantaged children and members of the in- 
ner-city community in our reading-improvement programs, we 
have to admit that we have merely scratched the surface. In our 
city, softie parents from disadvantaged area^ are working as vol- 
unteers in the School Volunteer Reading Help Program of the 
board of education; some are serving as paid school aides and as- 
sisting by duplicating materials, distributing books, checking an- 
swers in workbooks, filling book orders, etc. We have not, how- 
ever, involved parents of our disadvanUged to our satisfaction or 
to theirs. 

This year. Title I money was earmarked by our city schools 
for use in developing mnovative projects for getting parents in- 
volved in the reading program* Some projects suggested were 
workshops for parents in the home of one mother; or a reading 
club for mothers in a storefront, in a community center, in a 
room in a housing project; or exhibits with demonstrators involv- 
ing "talking books," reading machines, tapes, and films of chil- 
dren at work for use in local restaurants, community houses and 
other locations where parents do come, stop, see, and, therefore, 
learn about a schooPs program of reading; or parent developed 
booklets in both Spanish and English that explain the reading 
program* 

Have these new ideas been of value? We do not know as yet. 
There is one thing we do know, however: If they are not success- 
ful, we must continue to seek better ways for involving parents 
and the community in the school's reading program. No ^hool 
can make progress alone! 

The <^en sesame? 

We know there are other actions to effect improvement in 
reading that can be taken in any city. For example, the Writer 
has not touched on the whole area of materials for use with all 
disadvantaged children and the special approaches needed in 
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working with non-English-speaking disadvantage^ children. 

I have underscored, however, five important areas for concen- 
tration: 

1. Establish more prekindergarten classes with carefully 
planned programs of instruction. 

2. Plan with the staff a sequential, developmental reading 
program, prekindergarten through adtdt classes, with special em- 
phasis on effective beginning reading programs and on the use of 
corrective-clinical services for pupils at all grade levels* 

3. Reduce class size and initiate more creative organizations 
for teaching reading. • 

4. Design and implement new and i^fiaginative programs for 
preservice and inservice work in reading. 

5. Involve the parents and community people in helping their 
own children to read better. 

^ill these practices be the open sesame to improved reading 
achievement for the disadvantaged? Once again, the answer is an 
emphatic no! — not the open sesame but paths of action to be fol- 
lowed with resolution, wise planning, and the united effort of all. 
The task ahead is great; but the floodlights are now being turned 
on in many of our cities. We can see what we are doing and 
know that reading improvement can be achieved in the here and 
now. Our disadvantaged can and must master the basic requisite 
to their future success as American citizens: they are going to 
learn to read! 
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Pro'Challenger: Jo M. Stanchfield 

Occidental CoUcfC 

DESPITE AMERICANS historic dedication to the principles of equal 
opportunity for all citizens, these principles have not been fully 
realized. Some racial and ethnic groups are still struggling on the 
fringes of a white, middle class society. In its attempt to meet 
the challenge of eliminating the ills of prejudice, poverty, and il- 
literacy, our society has been making sincere and dedicated eflForts 
to alleviate the problems of the culturally disadvantaged. Many 
educators have been actively involved in efforts to overcome the 
critical educational neglect of these groups. Faced with the tre- 
mendous disparity between the upper and lower levels of the pop- 
ulation, our society has been endeavoring in recent years to nar- 
row the gap between the advanuged and the disadvanuged ele- 
ments of our culture. 

A most crucial problem is that of educating the children from 
limited cultural and ec3nomic backgrounds. Admittedly, we 
have not done all that should and must be done. Yet we can, in- 
deed, point with satisfaction to many examples of progress — to 
successful programs which have surmounted tremendous obstacles 
in their inception and whose success is a tribute to the determina- 
tion of government leaders, educators, and dedicated individuals. 

Preschool prognuns 

Among the most outstanding of the new programs is one 
which has been a front-line campaign in the War on Poverty — 
Operation Head Surt. A grass roots project, financed by the 
Federal Government, Head Start has as its objective a well- 
rounded preschool program of cultural and educational experi- 
ences for deprived children in their most critical, formative years* 
Its purpose is also preventive and therapeutic: to discover prob- 
lems at a time when they can best be alleviated, so that the chil- 
dren may go to their first experience in public school without the 
failure-inducing handicaps that their environment has fostered. 

With financial help and guidance from Washington, Head 
Start projects are organized and administered within th«nr own 
communities. This structure incorporates some distinctive 
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American elements — the community cooperation spirit of our 
earlier, individually oriented society, the do-it-yourself trend of 
today, and the support of a socially enlightened government and 
its agencies. 

Since funds were first made available by Congress in 1965, 
thousands of Head Start projects have been established in cities 
and conununities across the nation. Typical of these centers («) 
is one of the first to be organized in south central Los Angeles, an 
area largely dominated by Negroes and Mexican- Americans with 
median incomes below the poverty level of $4000. Financed by a 
federal grant, aided by various federal and state and county agen- 
cies, supported by the cooperation and donations of local busi- 
nesses and by the volunteer services of professional people, the 
center is dedicated to providing a total program of preschool ex- 
periences for 330 poverty-stricken youngsters. 

As reported by two members of the staff, Clara Riley and 
Frances Epps, this Head Surt center uses the team approach typi- 
cal of other such programs. Utilizing the combined skills and 
services of teachers, psychologists, doctors, and social workers, the 
program contributes significantly to the lives of its children in 
four basic areas — health and nutrition, welfare, educational readi- 
ness activities, and parent education. The latter has proved to be 
an important factor in all preschool programs for the disadvan- 
taged, and the social worker has played a major role in providing 
liaison between the centers and the homes. Although the welfare 
of the preschool child is stressed in family contacts, attention is 
also given to other needs— employment, health, and housing. 

In its primary objective of preparing the children for public 
school, the program offers a balance of activities planned to pro- 
vide for their intellectual, phsical, social, and emotional growth. 
The results of maturity tests, given at the beginning and the end 
of an eight-week period, indicate that despite developmental im- 
maturity as a group the children show remarkable gains for their 
experience. 

In this Los Angeles center, as with other Head Start 
projects, the success in preparing dhildren for their first school ex- 
perience has been the most significant result. Suff members, 
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however, reported added values in related areas. The community 
orientation basic to the program has fostered a feeling of com- 
munity cooperation and has helped to develop a sense of partici- 
pation and responsibility among the parents. Other dividends 
have accrued to the teachers, who returned to their regular class- 
rooms with new knowledge and understanding of the disadvan- 
taged child and who have developed and broadened their own ca- 
pacities for leadership. 

The achievements of Head Start have inspired other new pro- 
grams in the preschool field. The nea Jaumd, reporting on 
jMuladelphia's Project Get Set (3), described the purposes of this 
project as **ainied at innoculating children against failure." Get 
Set oflfers an eleven-month program for three- and four-year- 
olds, similar in many respects to Head Stjurt. Aided by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, the first center opened in Octo- 
ber 1965. By 1966 more than 4000 preschoolers were participat- 
ing in a program designed to compensate for their deficient envi- 
ronments. Like Head Start, Project Get Set (S) combines the 
e£Forts of a team of professional people, including teachers, 
teacher aides, and home-school coordinators. It also conducts its 
own program of in-service education« 

Follow through programs 

While preschool programs such as Head Surt and Get Set 
have won enthusiastic approval in the past three years, a question 
has naturally arisen about the experiences of these children when 
they go into kindergarten or first grade* Will the advantages of 
their **head start" be lost in crowded cbssrooms or ignored by 
teachers who do not have the time, training, or motivation to cul- 
tivate the seeds planted in the preschod program? President 
Jcdmson was determined that this neglect will not prevail. In his 
1967 message to Congress he suted, "The achievements of Head 
Start must not be allowed to fade, for we have learned another 
truth which ^ould have been self-evident— that poverty's handi- 
cap cannot be easily- erased or ignored when the door of first 
gnide opens to the Head Start child « « « fdk>w through is esaen- 
tial." 
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Thus wc now have Follow Through, a program announced in 
July 1967 by the U. S. Office of Education and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. After preliminary planning, pilot projects 
were launched in SeptcinBer of 1967 in thirty districts through- 
out the country, and the full program was scheduled to begin in 
the fall of 1968. 

Like the preschool programs. Follow Through will attempt to 
meet the needs of the total child. In announcing the program, 
Harold Howe II and Sargent Shriver said, "Each classroom will be 
organized to involve the fullest possible social and racial integra- 
tion. The classroom will be equipped to provide a variety of edu- 
cational experiences through individualized instruction and group 
activities directed to developing each child's self-esteem, his re- 
spect for other children and adults, and his own role as an individ- 
ual in a group." 

As outlined by Nolan Estes in American Education m Sep- 
tember of 1967, the Fc41ow Through pilot programs are experi- 
mental and will include a variety of approaches, each geared to 
the problems of the individual conmiunity. Hopefully, the re- 
sults of the 1967 projects will have provided a sound basis for the 
complete program initiated in the fall of 1968. Estes (I), said, 
**Head Surt has given a good start to a lot of youn^ters. Follow 
Through can keep them headed in the ri^t direction. It has 
every potential for encouraging schoob to build quality and ex- 
perimentation into their early childhood program/* 

Bilingual programs 

Another area of vital concern in education for the disadvan- 
taged is that of bilingual children. Concentrated efforts have 
been made in compensatory education for these children in many 
parts of the country. New York City has undertaken a large 
program on behalf of its Puerto Rican population, providing 
schools with teacher specialists in remedial reading, science, math- 
ematics, guidance specialists, coordinators, and counselors. Other 
sutes which are giving special attentkin to the protdems of the bi- 
lingual are Fbrtda, Texas, California, Ariz(ma, and New Mexico. 
In the southwestern states, where the plight of the di^vantaged 
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Mexican-American children overshadows that of other minorities, 
schools and community agencies are concentrating on the prob- 
lems of these pupils. The program under way in Tucson, 
Arizona, (9) , exemplifies the efforts of educators and administra- 
tors to integrate this group into school and society, to respect the 
native culture of these children, and to eradicate their poor self- 
image. Elementary bilingual teachers conduct bilingual classes, 
using audiolingual techniques to familiarize Spanish-speaking 
pupils with English. 

Also in the Southwest, similar concern has been evidenced by 
the efforts to solve the educational problems of the American 
Indian children. Research has been undertaken for more than a 
decade to analyze the differences in achievement and the differ- 
ences in culture of these children. Much of the research has been 
concerned with the educational achievement of the Indian chil- 
dren. Other studies have investigated the cultural differences of 
this ethnic group from other ethnic groups to provide teachers 
with the knowledge and understanding needed to teach Indian 
children. 

As a result of one such study, Zintz (10) asserts that to teach 
these children successfully, the teacher must recognize that 
Indian children may come to school with a radically divergent set 
of values; and the teacher must try to understand, not disparage, 
these values. He points out some of the contrasting values which 
might well conflict — ^the Indians' tradition of harmony with na- 
ture rather than mastery over it; a desire for the status quo rather 
than to devebp a sense of competition and success-orientation; 
and a preference for anonymity and submissiveness rather than 
for individuality and aggresnon. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and colleges and universities in the Southwest have all been ac- 
tively involved in studying the educational programs of this dis- 
advantaged ethnic group, and many of the corrective measures 
indicated by their research have been underuken. The most im- 
portant result has been the transfer of Indian children from reser- 
vation schools to public schools, with the financial support of the 
Federal Government. Another remit has been the divination of 
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etfective approaches to integrating these children into a different 
cultural environment. 

Teacher education 

The role of the teacher, while of primary importance in every 
area of preventive or compensatory education, is especially cru- 
cial in the education of the disadvantaged child. Inevitably, edu- 
cators have had to face the criticism that the middle class teacher 
with middle class values is often unable to establish sound rela- 
tionships with deprived children, and an effective teaching situa- 
tion is inhibited. One solution to this problem has been in-service 
training to equip teachers to meet the challenge of teaching the 
disadvantaged. Also of significance have been new programs de- 
signed to recruit and train beginning teachers for work with these 
children. 

Hunter College (7) established a program some six years ago 
to train teachers for specific schools in depressed areas. In this 
program volunteers for student teaching are introduced to the 
community and given an opportunity to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems of the school and the pupils. By work- 
ing with experienced teachers and by receiving close supervision 
and guidance from staff members, the student teachers are 
equipped to continue in the same school after graduation without 
encountering the problems which frequently discourage the nov- 
ice from taking such an assignment. 

The Los Angeles City Schools and other large California cities 
have an internship prc^ram which places fifth-year college stu- 
dents, after their first student teaching experience, in the inner- 
city schools. Also in California in Operation Fair Chance, we 
find another example of the determination of many educators to 
meet the challenge inherent in the prediction that by 1970 one 
out of every two pupik in large city schools will be disadvan- 
taged. Fair Chance program is a three-year project in experi- 
mental teacher education conducted at two California State Col- 
leges, Hajrward and Fresno. The project Was designed especially 
to help prospective and experienced teachers to "develop truly 
empathic attitudes toward the culturally deprived, to find more 
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effective ways of teaching disadvantaged children and youth and 
of working with their parents and community kaders, to em- 
phasize realistic pupil orientation to the world of work, and to 
produce more learning materials in this area." Although those 
who complete the course will receive an elementary or secondary 
credential, no conventional education courses will be taught. 
Instead, the program provides conmiunity study, Job Corps par- 
ticipation, school and community involvement, and supervised 
student teaching. Olsen (4) of the Hayward Center predicts 
that Operation Fair Chance "could lead to a revolution in teacher 
education in California State Colleges and throughout the na- 
tion." 

Methods and materials 

Of equal importance to specialized teacher training for the 
disadvantaged is the necessity of providing the teacher with in- 
structional methods and materials specifically aimed at motivat- 
ing the learner from a limited cultural background. The unique 
characteristics of these children necessarily call for luiique in- 
structional methods. Motivational approaches are essential — par* 
ticularly for the Negro child. 

Goldberg (2) describes one of these, St. Louis' Banneker Dis- 
trict project, as **the most direct approach to remotivating pupils 
in a Negro slum district." Thif program concentrates on con- 
vincing both :hildren and parents of the importance of success in 
school and of its relationship to success in life. Meetings with 
parents emphasized the need for providing encouragement and a 
proper environment for homework. The children were moti- 
vated in varioiis .vzys — by being treated as though they had supe- 
rior ability, regardless of their i. Q. scores; by school radio pro- 
grams which broadcast the exploits of a **Mister Achiever"; and 
by c<Mnmunity visits where they had the opportunity to see the 
relevance of school skills to vocational success wd to build an 
image of the working, achieving Negro. 

The success of this program is reflected in the residts of its 
fim three years: many students showed significant academic 
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gains, and a greater proportion of junior high school students en- 
tered high school on a higher scholastic level. 

Other motivational approaches which have shown promise are 
those in which the school program recognizes individual interests 
and abilities and provides opportunities for achieving and rein- 
forcing success. Most large cities have programs which oflFer ac- 
tivities particularly suited to children from lower socioeconomic 
groups: music, dancing, drama, metal and wood working, and ce- 
ramics. 

Another trend in instructional emphasis is that of school and 
classroom reorganization. Many schools have found that a first- 
through-third grade ungraded block is a success-inducing struc- 
ture. Team teaching is also hel|)ful with disadvantaged. 
Pittsburgh's Team Teaching Project (6), organized to resolve 
problems of population mobility, teacher turnover, and environ- 
mental deficiencies, uses different-sized teaching teams with 
varying sized groups of pupils. It also utilizes community re- 
sources to complement and support the schools' efforts. 

Helpful to disadvantaged children on both elementary and 
secondary levels is a totally new educational concept — the educa- 
tion park, designed to replace the traditional school (5). This 
revolutionary idea entails the bussing of children from a large 
urban area to a central park containing a primary, middle grade, 
end secondary school cmnplex. The new John F. Kennedy Edu- 
cation Park in the Bronx, New York, will include a high school 
for 4000 students, two intermediate schools for 3000 middle 
grade pupils, and a wing for 600 primary pupils. It is expected 
to have a 40 percent Negro and Puerto Rican population merged 
with children from both urban and suburban areas. 

In addition to the obvious sociocultural advantages of such a 
scheme, the economic advantages are also significant: economy of 
operation, concentration of valuable physical and teacher re* 
sources, better use of educational technology, and a richer curric- 
ulum program. Other large metropolitan areas are expected to 
establish education parks in the near future with the help of 
funds available through federal aid to education. 
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The **crash program" currently in progress among publishers 
to develop improved instructional materials has resulted in a 
wealth of new materials of all kinds and descriptions. The re- 
sources of multimedia, while desirable in every learning situation, 
are particularly helpful with the disadvantaged. Considerable ef- 
fort, understandably, has been expended in research and develop- 
ment of improved reading programs, and a wide variety is availa- 
ble. Several of these — ^Detroit's City Schoob Reading Program, 
the Chandler Language Experience Readers, and the^ank Street 
Readers — ^present urban settings and expen^ces with which the 
disadvantaged child can readily relate. However, while orienta- 
tion is important, it is not necessarily the most significant factor 
in motivating disadvantaged children to read. As Goldb^g (2) 
points out, ""Materials should be related to the worM of the 
learner but not limited to his immediate environment. Stories 
about cowboys and rockets may prove more exciting and thus a 
better learning medium than those about the local firehouse or the 
sanitation truck." 

The writer's research and resulting materials 

The writer's research on the effect of high-interest materials 
on reading achievement in the first grade indicated that the chil- 
dren of two ethnic minorities responded enthusiastically to excit- 
ing, imaginative reading materials, even though the geographical 
background, that of Hawaii and Alaska, was far removed from 
their urban Los Angeles environment. The common denomina- 
tor was the children's identification with real-life characters. As 
one little Negro boy said, after finishing the stories about Hawaii, 
"I like those books where they don't wear any shoes!" 

This research was conducted over a five-year period, with 400 
first grade children in Los Angeles City schools^ to determine the 
effect upon their reading achievement of a variety of reading 
methods and materials. As a result of the research, a primary 
reading ^ries of high-interest content was developed under a Ro- 
senberg Foundation Grant. The purpose of this reading program 
was to provide motivatibn through content, to teach reading 
skills sequentially from the easy to the difficult, and to reinforce 
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reading skills. The approach was an imaginative one intended to 
open children's minds to experiences that all children would enjoy 
and which are familiar to them through the medium of television. 

In the first grade, the three preprimers and the primer are 
called Exploring Lands in the Sea, Books One through Four. The 
background of these books is Hawaii, where the characters enjoy 
typical experiences, such as — sliding on ti leaves in the uiud, surf- 
ing, climbing coconut trees, having luaus, fishing, and camping. 
In the first grade reader. Exploring Lands in the North, the sto- 
ries describe exciting adventures in Alaska — dog sled racing, 
salmon fishine, hiking on snow shoes, panning for gold — all 
things that children do there and that children anywhere could 
imagine themselves doing. 

Because it was felt that children should learn more about their 
own country, the second and third grade books explore the 
United States through its national parks and monuments. These 
books are called Exploring Forests and Mountains, Exploring Nat- 
ural Wonders, Exploring Along Lakes and Rivers, and Exploring 
Lands Near the Ocean. As the titles indicate, the stories are filled 
with exciting outdoor adventures that range from exploring ice 
caves on Mt. Ranier to camping out in the Everglades. These are 
the kinds of things that capture children's imagination and make 
reading come alive. All of the books conuin color photographs 
in a geographic setting with line drawings to add zest and humor 
to the story content. Two characters are used as male models and 
as a vehicle for continuity in the series — Dan, a Caucasian, and 
Sid, a Negro. Dan and Sid are commercial pilots in the Islands, 
bush pilots in Alaska, and pilots for the forest service in the other 
states. Many ethnic groups :ire represented among the characters 
throughout the series — C;.ucasian, Negro, Polynesian, Mexican 
American, and American Indian. Thus, beginning readers are 
given an opportunity to learn how people of all races live and 
work together. In addition to these related learnings, the stories, 
because of colored photography in a reaWife setting, provide con- 
comitant learnings in the life sciences and geography. 

To help the disadvantaged learner, the teachers* manuals have 
been planned for sequential development of both comprehension 
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and word analysis skills. Listening tapes have been prepared for 
each story in the books with appropriate self -checking follow-up 
exercises to be used independently by the children. Study prints, 
film strips, instructional aids, and interesting reading games have 
been developed for use with the reading books as added reinforc- 
ers for the child who has difficulty in learning to read. 

The first grad'* experimental series was tested in ten Los An- 
geles City schools in 1965-1966. These schools covered a broad 
range of socioeconomic levels from middle class to lower class 
populations, with approximately equal numbers of Caucasian, 
Negro, and Mexican-American children. Results of the analysis 
of test data showed that the experimental groups using the new 
materials achieved significantly more in reading than the groups 
using the regular state texts, with means of 48.89 and 43.37, 
respectively. Among the three ethnic groups — Caucasian, 
Negro, and Mexican-American — the Negroes showed a higher 
adjusted mean, 50.34, than either of the other two groups. 

Research now in progress has shown that deprived children 
who are using the second and third grade books like reading bet- 
Jter than any other subject. The child who likes to read will learn 
to read well. In what better way, then, can we motivate these 
children to learn to read than by providing the spark to light 
their imaginations? It takes but one spark to ignite a torch that 
can brighten the darkest cavern. 

Thus, although we, as educators, cannot single-handedly solve 
the deep and complex problems of our disadvantaged minorities, 
we can, with dedication and imagination, destroy the barriers of 
illiteracy for thousands of economically and culturally impover- 
ished children. 
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Con-Chdlenger: Melvin Howards 

Northwertern UmTcntty 

THE QUESTION "Is the Reading Instruction that we are Providing 
the Disadvantaged Adequate?** is a complicated one. The sim- 
plest answer is: *^No/* But, in fairness to all, what reading in- 
struction is adequate for any type of reader? Let us not oversim- 
plify a serious problem. Reading instruction for the disadvan- 
taged has had a great deal of publicity in the past three or four 
years. Since this is the first time America has seriously attempted 
to deal with disadvantaged readers on a large scale, it is no wonder 
that we have many more questions than answers to the problems 
which arise. 

Before proceeding further two terms will be defined as they 
will be used in this paper: Disadvantaged readers will be consid- 
ered as those who have socioeconomic deprivations — the slum 
dwellers, the rural poor, those who experience little choice or op- 
portunity in our society, whether they be black, brown, or red. 
Reading instruction will be considered as involving elements: 
teacher, materiab, methods, grouping, and evaluation. It is 
hoped that these brief definitions will permit us to answer the 
question in some of its dimensions. 

The Ofice of Economic Opportunity took the lead in consid- 
ering the needs of Americans disadvantaged persons; the Office of 
Education is trying to do something for the disadvantaged but has 
not yet caught up with their educational needs* The changes oc- 
curring in American schoob today, especially in reading and lan- 
guage skills, have been largely generated by outside forces, not by 
the schools or teachers or the universities preparing these teachers. 
This changing immediately stimulates a certain resistance among 
school people to accept new facts or even old ones concerning one 
segment of their population and their particular needs, educa- 
tionally. So where do we begin? 

Let us start with the teachers who work, often against their 
will, with th^ disadvanugd students. It is no surprise to anyone 
that the vast majority of the teachers teaching in schools attended 
by disadvantaged students are not themselves disadvantaged but 
are, in fact, quite middle class in their outlook. Frequently, the 
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teachers are white and the students are black, or brown, or red; 
color may set up at least a temporary delay in establishing good 
relations. Furthermore, sometimes, teachers of the disadvantaged 
come from teachers colleges which appear to be somewhat back- 
ward in their approaches to teaching and learning. They seem to 
cling to methods, materials, and attitudes which are not in keep- 
ing with these disadvantagd pec^le. The training they get for 
teaching reading is not geared to teaching the disadvantaged. 
Frequently it is inadequate in meeting their needs. Perhaps, one 
difficulty is that teachers too often are taught how to use basal 
readers or some programed material, but are not taught how to 
live in a classroom, part of a rapidly changing world, with youth 
whose values, ideals, and needs are somewhat diflFerent from those 
of the typical school child. The training most teachers get is too 
largely academic; there is not enough day-to-day contact with 
live students in real teaching-learning situations. Without this 
kind of experience prior to graduation and certification, teachers 
are at a very painful disadvantage themselves. So another aspect 
of teaching the disadvantaged is that teachers who work with 
these youth frequently feel just as disadvantaged as the youths 
whom they teach. This feeling is due in part to their own inade- 
quate and imrealistic training and in part to the need for new 
ways of grouping and talking with these youths. 

Most teachers^whom the writer has observed working with the 
disadvantaged are not competent in talking the language of these 
youngsters or of understanding it either semanticaUy or psycho- 
logically, and the children are aware of this. 

Of course, the teachers are quite bound by administrators and 
schedules and so on. If we are to begin to meet the needs of dis- 
advantaged youth, especially in reading and language skills, we 
shall need to get away from arbitrary schedules and sequencing of 
learning activities. Permit the writer to give an example from 
his own situation which illustrates this point. We have been op- 
erating a school for high school dropouts for two and one^half 
years now, and we have youths whose reading levels range from 
the nonreader (and non-En^ish speakers) to tenth or eleventh 
grade. The average reading score on the Gdifomia Reading Test 
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and an individual informal diagnosis shows that of the 250 or so 
students currently enrcdled in our school (and this situation has 
been true from the beginning) the reading level is sixth grade. 
At the same time, the average number of grades completed by 
these students, who it is believed are representative of others in 
the country, is 8.6. The number of youngsters who have come to 
our school after having quit in ninth or tenth grade and who read 
at third, fourth, or fifth grade level is almost inestimable. And 
these are intelligent individuals, ^e watch them in our school, 
and we have seen the vast majority develop in reading and seem- 
ingly in intelligence. Certainly the teachers we are using respond 
and feel different toward these youths than do the teachers in 
most public schools from which the youn^ters have fled. 

yf^ith these pupils we do not start out with flash cards w 
fancy hardware. We surt, where the writer believer all teachers 
should surt, with the student, his language and his needs. The 
teachers in our school are firm, sympathetic, and educable — 
maybe that is the key word educable. Perhaps, too many teach- 
ers and administrators are no longer improving their education. 
Their college degrees seem to mean completion — an end to their 
academic achievement. We are trying to learn continuously as 
we use the experience, language, and feelings of our students to 
build with them (not far them, or in spite of them) a curriculum 
which is relevant and important to them. It works — not per- 
fectly or without problems, but it works and it has for two and 
one-half years. 

The teacher of disadvantaged youths has many contacts with 
many people: colleagues, administrators, students, and parents. 
He must learn to work productively with all of these people. 
Since he is the key person in the learning process, ht must also im- 
prove his own education. He must have much more actual 
teaching experience, under supervision, prior to student teaching 
and certification. There is no point in having certified but un- 
qualified (to steal Riessman's term) persons m this difficult bun- 
ness. Teachers also must learn more than methods and materials; 
they have to leam to live m the conununity they serve and to 
participate fully in it. This task is important in att communifies» 
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but especially so in disadvantaged ones. These youngsters and 
adults often do not like white missionaries or portable knowledge 
machines. 

Methods must be considered when answering the question as 
to the adequacy of reading instruction for the disadvantaged. 
Since there are so many different methods of teaching reading and 
since the OflGlce of Education's First Grade Reading Study clearly 
showed that methods or materiak are not so important in expect- 
ing reading behavior as is the teacher, no further discussion of this 
point is necessary. The writer's experience in working with 
black, brown, and red persons of all ages for the past four years 
indicates that the most significant factor regarding methods and 
materials is that they be relevant inl^he hf e of the learner* 

Most programed material has proved to be of little value to 
disadvantaged persons with whom the writer has wcMrked. He has 
found that these persons, having finally been discovered and at- 
tended to by someone who cares, want personal attention and so^* 
cial interaction. Machinery and programs tend to isolate many 
of these youth and adults from the personal companionship they 
need* Also, most of the material, programed and otherwise, 
which is now available, does not speak specifically enough to par- 
ticular groups, such as, Indians or Mexican-Americans* As the 
result of the actions and decisions of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Supreme Court, many of these deprived per- 
sons have just begun to develop a bit of pride in themselves, their 
group, and their heritage. Teaching materials need to be ex- 
tremely sensitive to these critical needs. Also, very importantly, 
it must be noted that adolescents and adults who are disadvan* 
taged, who read poorly — if at all — and whose other language 
skills are very poorly developed have a lifetime of experience and 
perception: they feel and they think. Teaching materials need to 
be responsive, and most of them are not. G>loring illustrations 
black, brown, or red is not the answer. The answer is to develop 
materials which, with ^ good teacher's help, will call forth the ex- 
perience and sensitivity of these students as these factors bear on 
real and immediate problenAs and issues* We have many, many 
copies of poetry, short stories, and other writing of people of all 
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ages from all over the country — ^material they wrote themselves 
out of their own world and their own perspective on that world. 
With such written material it does not take much to build word 
recognition, study skills, or meanings or to work on spelling, 
grammar, and vocabulary. We must give these youths and adults 
credit for having lived and survived in an extremely hostile 
world. We should use this backgroimd as the raw material for 
instruction until basic reading and writing skills are developed, 
and then move on. From graffiti on bathroom walls to Shake- 
speare is a bit of a jump— l>ut not if you start where these young 
people are and with what is important to them. This category 
includes their jargon, their hip or street talk, much of which is 
filled with imagery and metaphor. Use it; do not judge it with 
imposed standards and biases. Language is language. 

The onlymethod I can really suggest is the one which says to 
you as a teacher: look at that youngster closely with feeling, hear 
him, and loosen up. As they say, "Let it all hang out," occasion- 
ally. 

There is a place for emotion in the classrocmi and in learning 
situations. It is there whether we want it or not. Learn how to use 
it. The black, brown, and yellow cultures in America, especially, 
are quite responsive to honest human emotion and feeling in lan- 
guage, music, and interpersonal relations. Teachers often avoid 
it ; and most books and materials ignore it, also. 

The writer^s answer, then, to the question *^Is reading instruc- 
tion for the disadvantaged adcqusCte?" still is basically ^^No," in 
spite of the fact that there are quite a few good and imaginative 
programs which have been initiated to reach these persons. 
Generally, in the public schools, we have scarcely begun to be rel- 
evant, legitimately emotional, and deeply concerned with those 
who compose the disadvantaged groups. The "Hiritan ethic must 
leave the classroom and make way for feelini^ and interpersonal 
relationships which start wherever the learner is. 



It is only recently that the term modaUt y has been heard or read in dis- 
cussions on reading. The concept, however, and the term itself are very old. 
Freud reported that J. M. Charcot initiated the concept and term in his l^ew 
Lectures in 1886, in which he indicated that each person has a preferred mo- 
dality in learning; thus there are "audile, visik, and tactile learners." 
Research in regard to this concept has occurred intermittently through the 
years. Recently there has been an upsurge in such research, and those inter- 
ested in reading are currently studying this research for any significance that 
it may hold for improving reading instruction. The concept, together irith 
its related research, is competently discussed in the three papers that follow. 

Visual and Auditory Modalities: 
How Important Are They? 

Miriam Balmuth 

Hunter CoUcge 

THE CURRENT ISSUE with which we are concerned here is that of 
visual and auditory modalities. Very often, however, so-called 
""current Bsues" have bnger histories than is presumed at first 
glance. 

For ^^proximately eighty years, qiiesticms have been raised in 
this country omcerning the importance of the various modes of 
learning, particularly the auditcny and visual modes. Among the 
most frequently asked questions have been: Is one modality more 
effective than another for learning? Is the simultaneous use of 
two or more modalities n> e etfecdve than using one modality 
alone? Is changing from one modality to another in presenting 
the same nuterial more or less effective than calling upon just one 
modality? Are there individuals who are inherently audile, visile, 
or kinesthetic? What part, if any, does age play in modal prefer- 
ence? Do poor readers hav^ modal characteristics ^i^ch are in 
any way different from the modal characteristics of good readers? 

Before starting to trace the literature relating to these ques- 
tions, the thought arose that the number of available studies 
might be rather limited. The .reverse, of course, b true. 
Actually, a great deal of investigation of the nx>dalities has taken 
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place; and, although reference to the functioning of the senses 
would be useful in any discussion of the modalities, the major 
problem has been to select represenutive, cited examples from 
among the many modal investigations and then to gtxnip these se- 
lections sensibly in order to facilitate examination of comparable 
studies. 

In grouping the studies, it was found that investigators have 
tended to examine one or more of five major questions. 
Although all five questions are related to reading only three of 
them will be discussed in this paper, leaving the questions of in- 
herent modal types and of transfer of modalities for another time. 

The superiority of one modality over another 

In the first category the superiority of one modality over an- 
other was studied. Usually, the auditory and visual modalities 
were thus compared. An example in detail of such a study is that 
of Munsterberg (17). In 1894, he reported the first of a series 
of experiments which was part of a systematic study of memory 
at the Harvard Experimental Laboratory. Five adult miale sub- 
jects were presented with a series of colors and a series of num- 
bers. They were then given papers with the names of the num- 
bers and the colors written on them. Their task was to arrange 
the written numbers and colors in the order of the presented se- 
ries. The visual presentation was in the form of squares *of col- 
ored papers and white cards on which the nimibers were written 
in black. The auditory presentation was given by the investiga- 
tor saying the names of the colors or numbers. There was also an 
auditory-visual presentation in the form of simultaneous saying 
and showing of items. There were thirty-two different kinds of 
series, consisting of various combinations of colors and numbers 
and of modal presenutions. The experiment took place for a 
total of fifty hours for each subject, during the winter of 1892- 
1893. Variables of fatigue, training, and practice were con- 
trolled. There were no tests of significance, and the conclusbns 
of the investigau>r were based on inq>ection of the percenuges of 
errors made. However, despite this lack of reported levels of sig- 
nificance and despite the dismissal of the results of ^ly studies by 
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later investigators such as Van Mondfrans and Travers (24), 
Munsterberg's data ar^ extremely clear, and it is rather simple to 
apply tests which were nonexistent in 1894. Munsterberg's con- 
clusion that "With all the subjects, the visual memory excels 
strongly the aural when they act independently" is validly based 
on his data. His conclusion becomes even more valid when the 
trends for each of his five subjects are examined and the results 
are extrapolated for larger n*s. 

Some other investigators who, using adult subjects and various 
verbal and nonverbal stimuli, also found that the visual mode was 
clearly more effective than the auditory mode. These investiga- 
tors include Hawkins in 1897 (7), who used names of objects; 
Calkins in 1898 (4) , who used words and pictures; and Bcik (1 ) , 
in 1962, who used audio and video advertisements. 

Different results for adult subjects were reported by other in- 
vestigators. Kirkpatrick (13) in 1894 compared visual and audi- 
tory presentation of words and pictures and found that there was 
no difference in results whether the auditory or the visual mode 
was used. The ability to recall pictures, however, was greater 
than the ability to recall words, no matter which mode was used. 
Other r^archers who found no difference when visual and audi- 
tory modes were tested include Quantz in 1897 (22), who used 
one-syllable words, and O'Brien in 1921 (2«), who used words 
and nonsense syllables. 

Henmon, however, in 1912 («), concluded that with con- 
crete nouns, two-place numbers, and nonsense syllables, the audi- 
tory mode was markedly superior for his adult subjects whether 
the mode was used alone or in combination with kinesthetic 
modes. Unfortunately, in his report, Henmon neglected to give 
the precise numerical data upon which he based his conclusions. 
However, in 1967, using ninth and twelfth graders. Cooper and 
Gaeth (5) also found that the auditory mode was more effective 
than the visual mode with both nonsense and meaningful paired 
associates. 

Examination of the preceding reports indicates that there is 
obviously no consensus regarding the relative effectiveness of the 
auditory and visual modalities among adults. 
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Studies have also been done comparing the effectiveness of the 
auditory and visual modalities among children. Hawkins (7)» 
who had found that the visual mode was more effective for his 
adult population, presented the same noun stimuli to children 
ranging from eight to twelve years of age. He found that, for 
these younger subjects, the auditory mode was more effective at 
each age, particularly for the eight- and twelve-year-olds. 
Unfortunately, he did not indicate the number of subjects he 
used in his study. 

Although few other researchers who used child subjects com- 
pared the two modalities over such a wide range of ages, the" re- 
sults of the other studies often varied considerably from those of 
Hawkins. In agreement with him for even younger subjects, 
however, Budoff and Quinlan (3) in 1964 concluded from their 
study of the learning of paired associate words by fifty-six second 
graders that the auditory mode is significantly more rapid and ef- 
fective for learning, meaningful material than is the visual mode 
among primary grade children. 

In 1966, for the same second grade level. Hill and Hecker 
(9), who referred back to Budoff and Quinlan's investigation 
with verbal stimuli^ found that when the visual presentation was 
in the form of pictures rather than words, neither the auditory 
nor the visual modality was more effective. This relatively 
greater ease of learning pictures rather tl}an words had been 
noted earlier by Kirkpatrick (13) and by Calkins (4). 

For fourth graders, Lockhard and Sidowski (M) in 1961 
found that in the learning of lists of nonsense syllables, the visual 
mode alone or even in combination with other modes tended to be 
more effective than the auditory mode. Similarly, in 1967, Cooper 
and Gaeth ( 5 ) found that fourth graders used the visual modality 
more effectively than the auditory modality with nonsense syllable 
paired associates. Hawkins's fourth graders had found that, with 
words, the auditory modality was more effective. 

Similarly for fifth graders. Cooper and Gaeth found the visual 
mode more effective for nonsense syllables while Hawkins found 
the auditory mode more effective for words. 

In 1928, Russell (22) found that the auditory mode was more 
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eflfective for his group of seventy-two fifth graders when they 
were tested on the contents of a 1000-word essay on the mon- 
goose. However, Russell's seventh graders used both modes 
equally well, and his ninth graders found the visual more eflfec- 
tive. A factor which may have been significant here is the read- 
ability of the essay. Reading skill rather than the mode may have 
contributed to the increasing effectiveness by age of the visual 
mode. 

Wallers and Kosowski (25), in 1963, found that for fifth, 
sixth, and seventh graders, the visual presentation of colored 
lights was more quickly responded to than was the auditory pre- 
sentation of nonverbal tones. Similarly, in 1965, Many (16) 
found that sixth graders scored higher on visually presented ques- 
tions about visually presented material than they did on orally 
presented questions about orally presented material. Lockhard 
and Sidowski (15) , however, found that there was no significant 
diflference between the two modalities for their sixth graders in 
the learning of lists of nonsense syllables. 

On the whole, examination of comparisons of single modali- 
ties among children indicates that the evklence leans somewhat in 
the direction of the greater effectiveness of the visual modality, J 
although consensus has by no means been reached. 

The simultaneous use of different modalities 

A second category of studies of the modalities deals with the 
question of whether the simultaneous use of more than one mo- 
dality is more effective than using one modality alone. Starting 
with the earliest studies^ attempts have been made to compare the 
results of learning through audiovisual or other modality combi-* 
. nations. Frequently, the kinesthetic or motor modality in vari- 
ous forms has been part of such combinations. 

The question of using more than one modality at the same 
time is of particular importance for beginning reading instruc- 
tion. It is then, when the prime task is to transpose aural lan- 
guage to written forms, that understanding the relative effective- 
ness of using more than one modality to help in this task is 
ess^tial. A number of reading methods have focused upon the 
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simultaneous use of more dian one modality. Fernald's technique 
is an obvious exampk of this use. In addition, using writing or 
discouraging writing in the development of word recognition 
skill and requiring oral reading before silent reading or vice versa 
are technique which, whether the practitioners are aware of it, 
are based upon assumptions about the value of the simultaneous 
use of mere than one modality. 

In the study reported above, Munsterberg (17) found that 
when his colors and numbers were simultaneously displayed and 
named aloud, there was an enormous decrease in the average 
number of errors made. Quantz (2/), investigating whether 
persons who are distinctly visile are more rapid or more intelligent 
readers than those who are distinctly audile, found that adding 
the motor modality by having such subjects read the one-syllable 
words aloud was a hindrance. 

O'Brien (18) used ten types of sensory modes — the auditory 
and the visual and eight combinations of two, three, or four 
simultaneous modes. So many combinations were possible be- 
cause he identified the "vocimotor," or articulating, and the 
**manumotor," or writing, as two separate motor modes and then 
proceeded to make combinations such as visual-auditory-manu- 
motor and auditory- vocimotor-manumotor. Actually, other 
studies had used some of these combinations (Whitehead (26) for 
example) but had not focused on which modalities were actually 
being used, and some erroneously referred to their findings as if 
they were based on purely auditory or purely visual modes when 
simultaneous use of another mode had been in operation at the 
time. Unfortunately, as O'Brien himself noted, it was difficult to 
bring subjective factors under control in his study, but he did re- 
port that the visual-vocimotor was the most effective by far of 
his ten modes* 

Krawiec (14) in 1946 concluded that ''the visual mode of 
presenution is especially adapted for the learning of difficult ver- 
bal MitttiAf* defining nonsense syllables and unrelated nouns as 
difficult veiibal material. However, he required his undergradu* 
ate subjects to pronounce and spell aloud each syllable for the vi- 
sual task, while the auditory task involved just listti ing to the 
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items read aloud. His restilts obviously relate to a visual- vocimo- 
tor mode rather than to the visual mode and actually affix m the 
greater efficiency of this plural modality. 

Far too rarely in modal investigations has there been any ref- 
erence to models of the perceptual system or of brain function- 
ing. While we may assume that in many instances the investiga- 
tor had some such model in mind, it is difficult to reconstruct it 
with certainty. In addition, some investigators have hypothe- 
sized without reference to any model at all. One of the few in- 
vestigations which clearly relate to a perceptual model is that of 
Van Mondfrans and Travers (24) who outlined their under- 
standing of Broadbent's thinking. They stated that Broadbent 
conceived of the perceptual system as a single system. This 
thought implied that at any one time, only input from a single 
channel has access to higher centers of the brain. The inputs en- 
tering from other sensory channels at that time are stored (for a 
few seconds) until the channel to the higher centers is free. 
Only then can the inputs that were briefly stored pass through. 
When an input does not gain access, it is lost. From this. Van 
Mondfrans and Travers reasoned that multiple channel inputs of 
the same information ought not to facilitate learning. They hy- 
pothesized, however, that perhaps if enough time elapses during 
inputs, the learner can switch from on' semory signal to another 
and hence increase learning by having, in effect, an extra trial. 
To stxidy this time factor they designed two experiments in which 
single-modality and dual-modality stimuli were presented at four 
different durations: four seconds, two seconds, one second, and .6 
second. Each of three groups of twenty-four undergraduates 
was presented with a list of either nonsense syllables, unconnected 
words, or words in meaningful groups of four. The visual pre- 
sentation v/cis on £lm$trip, and the auditory presentation was on 
ftpe. An aud:v>visual presentation was presumably simultaneous. 

The results indicate that for IcAA^iing words, connected or un- 
connected, there was no significant difference between any of the 
modes. For learning nonsense syllables, the auditory mode was 
significantly inferior to both the visual and the audiovisual, while 
there was no significant difference between the visual and the au- 
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diovisual modes, ^^trangely, although the authors reported the 
fact that the visual presentatio.i apparently lasted a good deal 
longer than the auditory presentation (at some stages, as much as 
two to four seconds longer) , they do not refer to the longer visual 
exposure time as a possible factor in the superiority of the visual 
mode. 

Later, in 1966, Jester and Travers (10) found, in presenting 
eight passages of the Davis Reading Test to undergraduates, that 
although the auditory mode was superior at the lower rates of 
presentation and the visual mode was superior at the highest rates, 
the audiovisual presentation was superior to either of these single 
modes for learning eflSciency as well as for test-item performance. 
The authors reason that perhaps this greater efficiency of the dual 
mode is due to the fact that with two modalities from which to 
choose, individuals with modal preferences can utilize the mode 
of choice. 

Lockhard and Sidowski (15) also compared single and plural 
modalities and found that when writing was added as a task after 
either visual, auditory, or visual-auditory stimulus presentation, 
their fourth graders did better. Their sixth graders did better 
when they did not use writing. 

Modality studies specifically focu^ on reading 

The third category of modality studies includes those that 
were designed specifically to focus on reading, although all of the 
studies, except those using only pure tones, lights^ or pictures, re- 
quired some form of reading ability, even if only in the form of 
decoding cvc trigrams. 

One of the first to investigate modality and reading was 
Quantz (21) in 1897, who concluded from his investigation with 
adults that visual perception should be placed above practice, 
concentration^ intelligence, and academic proficiency as a con- 
tributing factor to rapid reading. 

Otto investigated modes of learning and reading achievement 
among children, ex^imining variables which he stated had not been 
checked in earlier studies. Intelligence, the relationship between 
mode of reinforcement and reading achievement, and the interac- 
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tion of grade placement with reading level for mode of reinforce- 
ment were reported upon (19, 20). In both studies, he used 
paired associates (geometric forms and cvc trigrams) and pre- 
sented them with either auditory, visual-auditory, or kinesthetic- 
visual-auditory reinforcement. In the 1961 study he identified 
the good, average, and poor readers among 108 second, fourth, 
and sixth graders with average iq's and tested each subject in 
turn, using one of the three modes of reinforcement. Results in- 
dicateu chat the lower the grade, the more trials were necessary in 
order to learn the paired-associates. Also, good, average, and 
poor readers, in that order, needed more trials for learning. Mode 
of reinforcement interacted significantly with grade level so that 
the k-v-a was more effective for second graders; the v-a, for 
fourth graders; and both these modes were about equal for sixth 
graders. There was not, however, significant interaction between 
mode of reinforcement and reading level. When retention of 
what was learned was tested, it was found that good and poor 
readers retained what was learned equally well. In his 1963 
study. Otto used the same task and modes of reinforcement as in 
the 1961 study. Now, however, he wished to investigate whether 
poor readers learned the paired associates more slowly because 
they had poorer sensory discrimination for the stimulus items or 
because they had greater difficulty in reading th^ cvc trigrams. 
He used thirty poor readers in grades four through seven, with iq 
scores rangnig from 92 to 129, and examined their abilities to dis- 
criminate the geometric forms and the trigrams as well as to read 
the trigrams. 

He found that neicher poor discrimination nor poor reading 
of the trigrams was significant. In addition, scores resulting 
from administering the learning tasks to the subjects indicated 
that there was no significant difference between the modes of 
reinforcement, a fiinding contradictory to the findings of his 1961 
study. Otto suggsted that manipulating iq as a variable in a 
larger study might lead to an explanation for the contradiction. 

In 1963 in Canada, Walters a.id Kosowski (25) also studied 
the modal responses of good, average, and reurded r^ulers by 
using sixth, seventh, and eighth graders with **no emotional or 
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behavior problems'* or hearing or vision anomalies. The stimuli 
were nonverbal pure tones and colored lights, to eliminate the 
variable of reading. The subjects were divided into two groups 
matched for age, grade, and reading/intelligence discrepancy 
scores. In addition to comparing the speed of response to the vi- 
sual and auditory stimuli, the investigators were interested in the 
reward/nonreward variable and told one group that they would 
be rewarded for successful efforts. Results indicated that, in the 
auditory task, rewarded retarded readers did as well as the good 
and average readers in the other groups and significantly better 
than the nonrcwarded retarded readers. There were no signifi- 
cant differences In speed of reaction to the visual task. Walters 
and Sidowski concluded that "rrtarded readers need an incentive 
in relatively difficult learning situations and also that, luiless 
highly motivated, retarded readers tend tp be less attentive to 
stimuli." Further, difficulties in learning may, therefore, be 
partly a fimction of a reduced ability to attend to stimulL For 
their total sample, Walters and Sidowski f otmd that there was a 
highly significant transfer effect when change was made from one 
mode of presentation to another, whether it was the auditory or 
the visual mode which came first. They reasoned from this find- 
ing that '*once the general nature of the symbolic learning prob- 
lem is understood, the principles invcdved can be generalized to 
somewhat similar situations to facilitate the learning process.*' 

In 1963 in New York Qty, Katz and Dcutsch (12) , using 48 
first, third, and fifth graders compared average, high reacting- 
achieving Negro boys (97.9 mean IQ) , with low reading-achieving 
Negro boys (82.1 mean iq) for cross-modal reaction time and for 
same or "ipsi*'-modal reaction trM to pure tone and cobred 
lights stimuli They found that the relation between mode of 
stimulati(Hi and reading level was not significant. However, they 
found that, although there was a decided trend for all subjecuf to 
have greater difficulty in shifting from one modality to another, 
the retarded readers had significantly greater difficulty than did 
the iu>rmal readers. Inese finding concerning modal shifting 
are contradictory to the findings reported by Valten and Si- 
dowski, and may perhaps be account for by the differences in 
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the subject of the two studies (age, intelligence, and, possibly, so- 
cioeconomic background) . 

In 1965, Birch and Belmont (2) investigated the auditory- 
visual integrative ability of 220 children (120,3 mean iq) from 
kindergarten through sixth grade by having the subjects match 
an auditory pattern which had been made by a pencil Upping 
with a similar pattern transposed into dots, A correlation of .56 
was found between iq and auditory-visual integration and of .70 
between reading readiness and auditory-visual integration. It was 
noted by the authors that the task tended to approach an asymp- 
tote after age seven as the scores for die children tended to level 
oflF and that, therefore, more data was needed in this area. 
However, they concluded that the findings suggested that "pri- 
mary perceptual^iactors may be most important for initial acqui- 
sition of reading skill, but factors more closely associated with iq 
are more important in its elaboration." 

Katz (11) came tu a similar conclusion in 1967, Although 
the primary purpc^ of her study was to check on the role of 
stimulus familiarity in the relation between discrimination and 
reading performance, there was ahso a comparison made between 
the auditory and visual discriminati(m performances of normal 
and retarded readers of different ages. Her 72 subjects were sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth grade Negro boys from low socioeomomic 
backgrounds separated into good and poor readers. Monosyllabic 
three-letter word pairs in English and in Hebrew were presented 
visually on slides and auditorily on tape. The subjects were asked 
to tell whether die words in each pair were alike or different. 
Results indicated that for the total sample, the visual modality 
was more effective with the familiar English words, while the au- 
ditory modality was more effective with the unfamiliar Hebrew 
words. Katz notes that this finding is contradictory to the find- 
ings of Budoff and Quinltn (3) and suggests that cither the task 
differences or the population differences in the two studies nuy 
account for this contradicticm. It was also found that while 
d^der children and better readers at each grade level were better 
discriminators, the ^^differences in discrimination performance be- 
tween good and poor readers at the second grade kvel were signif- 
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icantly greater than ditferences at the fourth and sixth-grade 
levels." This finding leads Katz to suggest that while deficient 
perceptual skills may be very important as factors in reading dis- 
ability at earlier stages of reading instruction, a deficiency in cog- 
nitj/v^e-^bilities may be more significant at maintaining reading 
disability during the middle elementary grades* This suggestion is 
similar to the conclusion of Birch and Behnont (2) noted pre- 
viously. 
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PrO'CbaUenger: Miles A. Tinker 

UmTcnicy of MinneMica 

IN GENERA, the writer is in agreement with what Balmuth has so 
ably presented concerning the role of visual and auditory modali- 
ties as related to reading. However, we might consider a little 
more fully under what circumstances listening (auditory) com- 
prehension tends to be superior to reading (visual) comprehen- 
sion* For most children, as soon as the mechanics of reading be- 
come largely automatic, a process which occurs sooner for the 
more able child, the two modes of comprehenmn progressively 
become more nearly equivalent* Then, as greater prc^ciency and 
maturity are reached, reading (visual) comprehension usually be- 
comes greater than listening comprehension. For many children, 
this duft tends not to take plape until the fifth grade or even 
later (11). 

It is practically impossible to find any aspect of reading where 
either visual, auditory, or both kinds of perception are not in- 
volved to some degree. In other words, both are all important 
for the child learning to read and also for the adult in his reading. 
The large number o^ research stud^ publidied eadi year on vi- 
sual and auditory perception in reading emphasizes the role of 
both vision and hearing. Also, an examinarim of the exhibits of 
reading materials at conventions will quickly Aow the impor- 
tance of vwon and hearing in the teaching of reading. 

Let us note some typical areas in the field of reading where vi- 
sion or hearing or both are invdved: 

1. Auditoq'^-visual aids to learning bring into play visual and 
auditory modalities. Without good vioon and hearing these aids 
would be ine£Fective. 

2. Programed teaching of reading dqiends upon accurate vi- 
sual perception and in :ertain setups up(m hearing also. 

3. Improvement in speed of reading requires accurate and 
rapid visual perception If gains are to be achieved. 

4. Optimal Iqpbihty of print is reqmred to produce rapid and 
accurate visual percepticm. Vroper size of type is needed for 
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P^^Pt and accurate discrimination of letters and words. Other 
legibility facton which are involved include type face, length of 
lines, leading, type form (lower case vs. all capitals), quality of 
paper, and color of printing ink. Any nonoptimal condition will 
not only reurd rate of reading but also make undue demands 
upon visual discriminadon. When this flaw occurs, comprehen- 
aon and the thinking side of reading arc handicapped (9, 10) . 

J. To have efficient eye movements in reading, accurate and 
effective visual perception is necessary. Otherwise there will be 
confu^n, acccHnpanied by numerous, regressive eye movements 
in apprehending the printed message. 

6. In any reading readiness program, both good vision and 
good hearing are essential. This condition is true whether the 
readiness program occurs prior to school, in kindergarten, in 
grade one, or later. Visual and auditory discrimination arc prmn- 
inent in any readiness work. 

7. £xaminati(Mi of reading tests will reveal the importance of 
visual discrimination needed for correct responses, a situation 
especially true for such tests as those for reading readiness, the 
Doien Diagnostic Reading Test for various aspects of word rec- 
ognition, the Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Sifcnt Reading Diagnostic 
Tcrti, Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Analysis 
Skills, and various others. 

8. Visual and auditory discrimination are essential in remedial 
reading. Every child in uifficulty with his reading is given a vi- 
sual and a hearing test in diagnons. 

9. The use of short exposure devices requires exacting and 
rapid visual discriminaocm. 

10. Vocabulary acquisition and use involve both vision and 
heariag. , .In verbal communication the auditory is cbminant, and 
in reading silently visual discrimination is centnd* 

IL Finally, one may say that without good vision and hearing 
the child probably will be handicapped and may become a re- 
tarded reader. In every act of reading either vision m viskm plus 
hearing is involved. 
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Experimental studies 

As pointed out by Balmuth, a host of studies have been con- 
cerned with visual or auditory discrimination in relation to learn- 
ing to read. 

Durrell and his students report a series of investigations on 
success in first grade reading. Following are scmie of the findings 
of four of his investigators: 

Nicholson (7) made an extensive and precise inventory of 
certain visual, auditory, and kinesthetic abilities in relation to 
reading letters and words to ascertain the retention capacities of 
first grade entrants £ot sight words and to relate these abilities to 
chronological age, mental age, and sex. The ability was checked 
of these first grade entrants to match letters, to identify letters 
visually and auditorily, to give sounds of letters, to identify 
sounds in words, and to learn sight words. One of her findings 
was that a knowledge of the names of letters provides the greatest 
assurance of success in kaming to read. 

Olson (S) followed the growth in reading and word percep- 
tion throu^ut the first half of the year for first grade children. 
The cluldren were tested in September, November, and February. 
Instructional empha^ was upon letter names, auditCMry discrimi- 
nation of word dements, and beginnings of phonics. The find- 
ings indicated that early teaching of ktter names and of various 
aspects of phonics is essent ial to rapid progress in reading. 

Gavel (4) measured the June reading achievement of the 
pupils in the investigations just described. She found that the 
September tests which best predicted June reading adiievement 
were writing letters dictated, naming letters, identifying letters 
named, and learning rate f<Mr words. The average reading levd at 
the end of the year was above the nationd norass, i.e., grade 2.6 
to 2.1 (four gnnipc). There were very few retsurded readejrs at 
the end of the year. 

Linehan (6) evduated the etfect of a program of systematic 
t»j|^liitig of letttr names and sounds upot first grade reading 
achievement. Her nperimentd group had a systematic presenta- 
ti«m of letter knowledge and phonics with an incidenul teaching 
of word recognition. In contrast, die contrd group had a sys- 
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tcmatic program of word recognition with incidental teaching of 
letters and phonics. In February the experimental group was 
significantly better in oral reading, iilent reading, applied phonics, 
hearing sounds in words, and letter knowledge. In June the ex- 
perimental group was significantly better than the control group 
in all measures but word classification, silent reading, and word 
recognition. 

In sunmurizing the above studies Durrell (3) points out the 
following: 

1. Nearly all reading difficulties can be prevented by a teach- 
ing program which provides early instruction in letter names 
and sounds. 

2. Early uaching of letter names and sounds produces a 
higher reading achievement in June than when such instruction 
is given incidentally throughout the year. 

3. Knowledge of letter names at school entrance is the best 
predictor of February and June reading achievement. 

Whether or not one agrees with the above conclusions, the 
findings of the studies cited would seem to graphically illustrate 
the extremely important le played by visual and auditory dis- 
crimination and perception in beginning reading. 

A few more recent experiments may be menti'^ned. All of 
the findings indicate the highly significant role of aal percep- 
tion in reading achievement. Hackney (5) determined which of 
the word recognition skills taught in a basal program had been ac 
quired by fourth grade pupils. The 1^711 pupils were divided 
into three groups on the bwis of reading achievement: a very 
high, a median, and a very low group. All were given the Doren 
Diagno^ic Reading Test of Word Recognition Skills. Hackney 
found significant differences in all of the visual skills tested from 
one group to each of the others in that the higher the reading 
achievement, the better the visual skills. 

In another study of 1,490 fourth grade pupils, Benz and 
Rosmiier (1) investigated the relation of word analysis skills, in- 
volving visual and auditory discrimination, to reading compre- 
hension. The word analysis skiUs included words in context, syl- 
labication, root word, word elements, beginning sounds, and 
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rhyming sounds. Pupils were placed in high, middle, and low 
reading comprehension groups. Again, all comparisons between 
aHjscent groups di£Fered significantly on the word analysis tests. 
(Bond, Clymer, and Hoyt Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests) 
showing a strong positive correlation between achievement in 
reading and ability in word analysis. 

Numerous other experiments which involve visual and audi- 
tory discrimination could be cited. Such data emphasize the role 
of vision and hearing in reading performance. 

For instance, the U. S. Office of Education First Grade Read- 
ing Studies (for summaries see Reading Teacher, May -and Octo- 
ber 1966 issues) present much material that relates to visual afid 
auditory perception — i.t.a^ linguistics, and phonetic stre^. 

Chall(2), in her survey of reading experiments, found that 
decoding (learning the letter names and sounds plus phonics to 
learn what words say) emphasis at the beginning of Grade One 
produced better readers than did surting with a meaning empha- 
sis as seems to be prevalent in basal series. Such an emphasis 
places strong stress on visual and auditory discrimination. 

In summary, all the data on teaching reading reveal that vi- 
sion and hearing are extremely impCHtant. This finding is true 
not only for beginning readers but readers in later grades. In 
fact, without both good vision and hearing, satisfactory progress 
in reading is n tost unlikely. As Bahnuth and the writer have re- 
ported, auditory perception has special significance for the begin- 
ning reader. In certain remedial cases it nuy also take on special 
importance. But for the more advanced and able readers the use 
of visual modality becomes predominant, a factor which in no 
way negates the necessity for appn^riate application of auditory 
skills. 
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Con-Chdlenger: Anna Harris 

Mt. Vernon, New York» Board of Educatioo 

VISUAL AND AUDITORY MODALITIES: how important are they? 
All of lis arc aware of the serious nature of the problem facing 
educacors today — the high percentage of children who are re- 
tarded in reading. Deutscli and his associates (4) state, Al- 
though remediation is clearly necessary, a more comprehensive 
approach to the reduction of reading disabilities requires the delin- 
eation of causal variables." They furcher declare that it is as- 
sumed by most educators that the beginnmg reader is equally pro- 
ficient with regard to both auditory and visual channels of com- 
munication. In many cases such assumptions may not be at all ' 
warranted. Thus, the importance of visual perception, as a fac- 
tor relating to reading achievement, has begun to receive increas- 
ing attention. 

In 1958, Frostig (6) developed a test based on the assumption 
that adequate visual-perceptual skills are of crucial importance in 
learning to read. The test explores visual-perception skills in five 
areas: ^eye-motor coordination, figure-ground, form constancy, 
positions in space, and spatial relations. Since that time, many 
investigations with the use of this test as a diagnostic and prog- 
nosticating instrument have been instituted. If Frostig's postu- 
lates are true, then there should be a direct relationship between 
her tests and skills involved in reading. Let us examine some of 
the recent evidence. 

In 1964, Rosen (13) studied the effect of perceptual training 
upon the reading achievement of first graders. In this explora- 
tion a stratified random sample representing a typical large ur- 
ban-metropolitan area was selected from 74 Minneapolis public 
elementary schools. Before the experiment took place, the Met- 
ropolitan Reading Readiness Test and the Marianne Frostig De- 
elopmental Test of Visual Perception were administered to 637 
pupils. The classrooms were then randomly assigned into experi- 
mental and control groups. The children in 12 experimental 
classrooms received a 29 day adapted Frostig program, while 13 
control classrooms added comparable time to regular reading in- 
struction. 
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Analysis of the data revealed improvement in the perceptual 
capabilities trained, but improvements in these abilities did not 
reflect themselves in comparable improvement in scores or mea- 
sures of reading ability. As a matter of fact, in two of the analy- 
ses, the control groups excelled experimental groups, with the im- 
plication that the added reading instruction produced more desir- 
able results than the perceptual training. 

In 1965, Jacobs (9) undertook a study to ascertain the effect 
of the Frostig remedial program on the reading readiness of disad- 
vantaged children. Six prekindergarten classes, six kindergarten 
classes, and six first grade classes in three disadvantaged schools 
with a total of 500 subjects were involved in the experiment. 
One class within each grade and each school was selected at ran- 
dom and received the Frostig remedial program for nine months. 
The other classes served as controls. 

An analysis of the data revealed that there was no evidence to 
support the hypothesis that kindergarteners whc have partici- 
pated in the Frostig program for nine months perform better on 
a reading readiness test than those who were not enrolled in such a 
program. 

Olson (11, 12) , in 1916, reported two studies in which he ex- 
amined the relationship of general school achievement, reading 
abilities and perceptual abiliti^ measured by the Frostig test. 

The first study involved 71 subjects in the second grade. 
Children were tested with the Frc^g, an intelligence test, and 
reading tests. The data revealed that the individual tests on the 
Frostig test show only a^small degree of relationship between the 
results obtained and t^e specific reading abilities tested* The 
Frostig test was of littlt value in predicting the specific reading 
abilities of the students tested in this study. 

The purpose of the second study was to further investigate 
Frostig's findings that visual perception difficulties were by far 
the primary contributors to learning difficulties. Similar tests 
were administered to the third grade group. G>mplete results 
were obtained for 121 subjects, and the scores were correlated 
with the Frostig. Olson concluded that while visual perception 
difficulties and specific reading difficulties showed a moderate de- 
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gree of correlation in some instances and no significant correla- 
tion in others, the results of the testing on this population did not 
support Frostig's postulates concerning the relationship between 
her tests and specific reading difficulties. 

In 1966^ Cohen (2) conducted a study to test the hypothesis 
that visual perceptual training could produce significant gains in 
visual perception and reading progress. One hundred fifty-five 
first grade children, identified as those with visual perception dif- 
ficulties, received visual training with the Frostig program. The 
findings did not indicate a significant relationship between train- 
ing in visual perception and gains in reading achievement. 

Experiments in visual perceptual training with instruments 
other dian the Frostig are also reported in the literature. 

Coins (7) in 1958, on the basis of her research, concluded 
that tachistoscopic training of children 5^4 to 7^ years of age in 
the perception of shapes did not improve reading skill. 

Lloyd (10) conducted an experiment in 1966 to measure the 
effects of programed perceptual training on the reading achieve- 
ment and mental maturity of selected first grade pupils* Sixty- 
four first grade students, 30 experimental, and 34 control subjects 
were given the Howard-Dolman Test of Depth Perce^ion. The 
test was administered twice a week for a period of three months 
and scattered so that each subject had one session a week. At the 
conclusion of the training period, reading and intelligence tests 
were administered. An analysis of the data revealed diat visual- 
tactual training had little or no measurable efFect on the reading 
achievement of the pupils in the experimental group, but it did 
have some effect on mental maturity. 

In l96Sj Gorelick (It) investigated the effectiveness of visual 
form training in a prereading program with 69 beginning first 
grade students. Group A had visual discrimination training in 
al^tract symbols; Group M, with meaningful symbols; the 
control group had no training. Post-tests on word recognition 
showed Group A si^iificandy better than Group M, but neither 
group did significantly better c^jphc^test than the control group, 
which had no training in visual discrimination. 
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Werner, Simonian, and Smithe (14) in their 1967 study of 
reading achievement, language functioning, and perceptual-mo- 
tor development of 10- and 11-year-cJds, reported that the ma- 
jority of children with reading problems had adeqiute Bender- 
Gestalt reproductions and concluded that inadequacy in language 
function rather than lack of perceptual-motor skills character- 
ized most children with reading problems in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. 

The nine research studies described have hot demonstrated 
any significant correlation between visual perceptual training or 
development and reading achievement. What do research studies 
tell us about the auditory modality and reading? 

Dykstra (5) in 1965 examined the relationships between pre- 
reading measures of auditory discrimination and reading achieve- 
ment at the end of the first year. Seven auditory discrimination 
subtests selected from published reading readiness t^ts were ad- 
ministered at the beginning of first grade, and two subtests of the 
Gates Primary Reading Test were given at the end of the school 
year. Complete dau were gathered for 632 pupils. An analysis 
of the data revealed relatively low relationships between the audi- 
tory discrimination abilities as measured by the instruments used 
in this investigation and success in learning to read. He con- 
cluded that the use of auditory discrimination tests for diagnostic 
purposes was a dubious practice in the light of the low intercorre- 
lations found among those tests designed to measure essentially 
the same skills. He suggested that experiments in equalizing the 
time spent in direct inscruction in reading while varying the na- 
ture (but not the extent) of the training be instituted, a process 
which would then make it possible to be less ambiguous about the 
influence of auditory discrimination abilities on subsequent 
achievement in reading. 

In 1966, Deutsch and Feldmann (3) investigated the rela- 
tionship of auditory and reading skills in the retarded reader in 
the primary grades with the aim of ameliorating auditory defi- 
ciencies at that age. These investigators thought that the use of a 
special program for developmental training in auditory percep- 
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tual skills ought to provide a systematic framework for acquisi- 
tion of skills related to reading, especially for the socially disad- 
vanuged child who has ' been subjected to little organization in 
auditory skills. 

Two studies were undertaken* In the first study, three treat- 
ment groups were organized to receive varying combinations of 
auditory and reading training: reading only, auditory only, and 
successive reading and auditory training. Sixty-four third grad- 
ers from socially disadvantaged backgrounds were assigned to one 
of the groups or to the control group. In the second study, the 
treatment groups include reading only, successive reading and 
auditory treatment, and comt^ed reading and auditcMy treat- 
ment. There were 34 retardecf readers in^ the second study, di- 
vided among the treatment and control groups. 

In both studies the children were taught in small groups for a 
five-month period. The auditCM^ curriculum, as well as the audi- 
tory tests, was constructed for the studies. 

The results of both studies did not support the hypothesis that 
a developmental auditory program would facilitate reading re- 
training for young retarded readers. Hiese was no evidence that 
any one treatment group was superior to the other, or to the con- 
trol groups in effecting improvet^ient in reading. They conclude 
by stating that there was no support for the hypothesis that com- 
binations of auditory and reading programs, as tested in the stud- 
ies, were useful for retarded readers from socially disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

In her analysis of clinical studies in reading, Chall (i) wrote. 

In spite of the paucity of evidence of its effcctivenesi, many reading 
specialisu are pinning their hopes on the training of perceptual deficits. 
There may be something in it, but I believe we must be cautious in ac- 
cepting it as the new p^inacea. True, it is possible to train visual and 
auditory perception. But will it cany over to reading? Ii it worth the 
time and effort involved? Is it better han good ranedial instruction? 

Chall suggests that the solution lies in more and better clinical 
research. Only then will we be able to answer the question origi- 
nally raised: Visual and auditory modalities — ^how important are 
they? 
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PnoGRAMED INSTRUCTION 11 onc of the new aj^machet to l^riung wiuch we 
are hearing about at the present time. Perhaps some of the tcaders of this 
Tolume may widi to hare a clear explanation of n^t programed instruction 
is and upon what principles it is baaed* Possibly odiers may want to become 
familiar with the research that has been carried on in connection widi the 
use of programed materiak in reading. All will be interested in finding out 
to what extent programed instruction is effccdre in teaching and learning 
situations. The three papers that follow ofter worthwhile information in re* 
gard to all three of these facets of this subject. 

How Effective Is Programed Instruction 
in Teaching Reading? 

Edward Fry 

Rargin The Sttte Vwiwmxf 

Glittering prizes are offered to those who introduce programmed in- 
ftruction into educational and training situadoni. There has been no 
^MMtage of good reasons wbj p rogr am med instructions must be, in prin- 
ciple, superior to conrentional classroom instroction, and indeed, the 
first en^irical studies in the (Bridsfa) armed forces seoned to promise 
drastic improremenu in learning rate. More recent wodL, howerer, has 
tended to indicate somediing nearer parity be t w een programmed in- 
struction on one hand and conrentional classroom instrucdon on the 
other (4). 

THIS QUOTATION ffom Duncan in 1965, speaking about the expe- 
riences of the British aimed forces in the use of prognuned in* 
struction, could fairly well be mirrored by reading teachers who 
have seriously investigate the use of programed instruction in 
the teaching of reading. It is not that programed instruction 
cannot teach; there is much evidence to the fact that it can* The 
difficulty if that teachers expect it to teach better than traditional 
or conventional methods, a task which it cannot do, at least with 
any degree of consistency. But before we go into the problm of 
etfectiveness, let us review some of the principles of programed 
instruction which can also serve as a d^nition of what we are 
talking about. 
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Principles of prognuned mstnicrion 

Alth'>ugh there is something less than unanimous agreement 
on the principles involved in ^/pro^raihed instruction situation, 
here are some upon which many would agree (6) : 

1. The subject matter is broken up into small units called 
frames. In actual practice, these frames vary in size from a 
short sentence to several snull paragraphs. 

2. At least part of the frame requires some type of response 
from the student. He must answer a question or fill in a 
blank. Active participation on the part of the student is re- 
quired. Generally, it is desired that the activity also should 
demonstrate understanding of the material. 

3. The student is provided immediate feedback reinforcement. 
His being told the correctness of his answer has the advantage 
of immediately reinforcing the activity or inmiediately cor- 
recting a misunderstanding. Since nuny programs are writ- 
ten in such a way that the student is right a hi^ percentage 
of the time, the act of telling the student that he is correct be- 
comes a reward or reinforcement. Thus programs have a 
much higher amount of reward o.' reinforcement than most 
ordinary teaching situations. 

4. The units are arranged in careful sequence. Because the sub- 
ject matter is broken into small bits, the author must think 
carefully about the learning steps involved, and the result is a 
much better sequence of presentation. Careful sequence also 
embodies the notion of ' shaping or gradually leading the stu- 
dent toward the desired goals by rewarding him for activity 
that moi^ and more closely approximates those goals. 

5. Aiming the programs at specific goak has the desirable effect 
of nuking those involved in training evaluate their goals 
much more carefully and specifically. 

6. Revisions are based on student responses. Because the stu- 
dent's behavior can be recorded for each frame, a knowledge 
of his understanding of each part of the lesson can be easily 
obtained. Thus, if a student is making many errors on one 
section, the program obviously is not teaching well and must 
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be revised. Here, then, is another cardinal principle of pro- 
graming; namely, that the student is the final authority in de- 
termining whether the program is good. In traditional cur- 
riculum materials an **expert" often determines the final pre- 
sentation, but in programing, the approach is more student 
centered. Programs based on experimentation and not on 
opinion, are also more carefully aimed at a particular ability- 
level of student. 

7. The student is usually free to vary his own rate of learning. 

A student may work through a program rapidly or slowly. 

He is completely indepeiulent of others in the cla^. 

Traditional methods, such as lectures or motion pictures, 

force every student to proceed at the same rate, which mi^t 

be too fast for some and too slow for others. 

Programs are usually divided into two main types, depending 
on the kind of response demanded of the student. Tlie con- 
structed-response type of program requires the student to write 
an answer to a question put bef(M-e him by the programer. The 
multiple-choice type of program requires the student to select 
one of a number of alternate answers to a given question. The 
constructeid-response program asks student to frame his own 
answer to an open-ended question: the multiple-choice programs 
ask for a choice among alternate answers. The former clearly de- 
pends more upon the student's ability to recall data; the latter, on 
the ability to recognize it. 

There are two major techniques for prognmiin<; sequences 
that are currently in wide use. In (me case, the maurial is ar- 
ranged in a single order sequence, and every student must proceed 
from the first through the last item. This type is known as Imear 
programing. In other cases, when more than one sequence or 
route through the material is arranged, the student follows the se- 
quence determined by his own answers. For example, a correct 
response to one questiun may lead down a route that skips several 
questions, while an incorrect reply product a route f>n which 
each of these questions must be answered. This practice of pro- 
viding alternate routes through the program is called brsncbmg. 
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Compaiative teseuA 

If one were to search the literature to answer our question, 
**How effective is programed instruction in the teaching of read- 
ing?" he would be hard put to find much serious research bearing 
directly on this question. In fact, since this question remains 
pretty much unanswered, I think that the best thing to do is to 
go back to the presentation of the writer in the 1967 ira Proceed- 
ings. In this presenution it was suted that the biggest and best 
controlled study on teaching of reading by programed instruction 
was done by Ruddell in one of the usoe first grade studies (7, 
14). Rudddl was really interested in seeing if ceruin linguistic 
type supplements to both basal reading texts and programed read- 
ing books would aid in reading ^instruction, but he also included 
in his study groups of pupils in classrooms in which the Sheldon 
Basic Readers were used and other groups in classrooms in which 
the programed reading series by Sullivan and Associates was used. 
By looking at Table 1 we can see that there is really not much 
difference between reading achievement ^res at the end of first 
grade in the two groups. 

A small study was done by Bannatyne (I) in connection with 
the Word Blind Study for Dyslexic Children in London using lin* 
ear programs to t^ch pimctuation and time telling. These chil< 
dren were matched on the bk»s of age, sex, nonverbal ability, and 
reading age (the lowest reading age was 7.0). Bannatyne found 
that while both the teaching machine group and the orthodox 
teaching group gained significant knowledge, **it can be con- 
cluded that within the limits of this experiment, teaching ma- 
chines teach second year junior children no better or worse than 
teachers in an orthodox teaching situation.'' 

In a master thesis study done by Sigler (If) in 1967 an at- 
tempt was made to measure the growth in reading of 36 mildly 
remedial hi^ school readers. After nine 45-minute sessions using 
the Lessons for Self Instruction Ba^c Skills, students had lost a 
tenth of a year in scores on the Gates Reading Survey between 
Form 1 and Form 2. This study is cited not to show that stu- 
dents go backwards using programed instruction but miner to 
^ow some of the methodobgical flaws and difficulties in trying to 
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measure gains on programed instruction. In this study there was 
a short training time coupled with an insensitive instrument. 
The Gates Reading Survey is a good gross screening device, but 
with a range of third grade throu^ tenth grade in 21 items of 
the comprehension test, one does not get much reliabiUty. 

When studies have been done in other subject .matter areas in 
which the exact content has been programed and presented in 
text form, we often sec little difference in results (5, 13). The 
writer's paper at the 1967 ira convention reported some sum- 
maries of other studies with positive and no-difference results 
(7) . It is difficult to find studies with negative results as it ap- 

TaUe 1 
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pears that the investigators tend not to write up failures (assum- 
ing they are interested in t^^ "experimental 'method'*), but we 
have one near admission in a project done in the New York City 
Schools. 

Gockin and others became inrolved with this populatton in 1963 in 
the Reading Improvemttit Project of die Center for Programmed In- 
struction. During the two years with this pr«>yect, diey wrote and 
tested programmed instruction lessons <Srected at teaching a number of 
skiUs designed to upgrade the reading ability and subject-matter Tocabu- 
lary of seventh and eighth graders who wm reading at die fourdi grade 
lereL In terms of the goab of die project thejr failed to produce a ng- 
nificant amount of programmed materiak capable of modifying the crit- 
ka! aspectt of die reading bdianor of their target population (9). 

Even though the effectiveness of programed instructicm over 
conventional methods is yet to be demonstrated, there has been 
some interesting research on parts of the programed learning pro- 
cess. Gillooly (8) in 1968 has shown after a review of his own 
and other studies that if one expects to have the student learn to 
make constructed responses (the criterion task of writing the an- 
swer), then the student must be trained with a omstructed- 
resDonse-type program; but if the student is only expected to 
make a selection of multiple choices, then training <m a multiple 
choice pro-am is satisfactory. This superiority of omstnicted 
responses is particularly important in teaching of novel terms. 
Biding teachen might make use of this informarion by provid- 
ing ample experiences of writing words in vocabulary lesions. 

An historical view 

What then keeps programed instruction alive? Part of die 
answer might be found in andmt dreams. Dale (5 ) in his arride 
**Historical Setting of Programs*' in die 1967 nsse Yearbook, 
cites an interesting passage from Edward Thomdike written in 
1912 giving us almost a prescription for programed books: 

Books could be written j^ring data, directions far e^erimentt and 
prabkms vith the data, and tjueitions about the infecencei. The stu- 
dents could be instructed to read each helping piece of information, sog- 
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gen questions and the like only after he had spent a certain amount of 
time in trying to do for himself what he was dinxted to do ... if by a 
miracle of mechanical ingenuity a book could be so arranged that only 
to him that had done what was directed on page 1» would page 2 be- 
come visible and so on. Much that now requires personal instruction 
could be managed by print. 

Thorndike then went on to give a classic argument for auto- 
mation: ''A human being should not be wasted in doing what 40 
sheets of paper or two phonographs could do," Dale then dis- 
cussed the similarity between some modern programed instruc- 
tion books and the catechism-type of question and answer books 
used by the ancient Greeks. 

For anyone who has studied a history of education, it becomes 
harder and harder to see "new** ideas. The stress on clear edu- 
cational objectives did not begixi with Skinner or even Mager. A 
decade earlier. Bloom and Karathwhol were carrying the banner, 
and before them were Tyler and Charters. This notion of clarify- 
ing educational objectives also stretches back to the Greeks and 
probaUy before them if we had any literature on their pedagogy. 

Programed instruction seems to have burst upon us in rela- 
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tively recent times, but it has had an uncertain and unsteady 
progress. Since Pressey first published his article in 1926, very 
few other works were done in the area of teaching machines or 
programed instruction, with the exception of a few of his stu- 
dents. The present cycle of activity began in 1954 with Skin- 
ner's article and interest in teaching machines, and programed 
learning seems to have reached some kind of peak about 1963. 

Corey (2) in his 1967 nsse article has gnren us a good index 
of activity by simply counting the number of entries in the Edu- 
cational Index for two-year periods beginning in 1959, He car- 
ried his count through 1965, and the writer extended it for two 
more years. It was found by combining the two subject matter 
headings of programed, teaching and teaching machines, that in 
1959-1961 there were 130 articles. In a two-year period of 
1961-1963 there were 440 articles. This number has steadily de- 
clined, and in the 1963-1965 period there were 342 articles; but 
during 1965-1967 the number had dropped to 232 (see Table 
2). There was even a drop between the one-year period of 1965- 
1966 and 1966-1967. Corey found a similar curve in entries in 
the Psychological Abstracts with the peak year being 1964. The 
writer found a similar, though later, curve in the Subject Guide 
to Books m Print, u.s.a. i^ues of 1966 and 1967 (see Figure 1). 



Figure 1. Number and date of publication of booki on programed instruction 
from Subject Gidde to Books in Prmt u.s^, 1966 and 1967* 
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The list of reading programed learning materials in Textbooks in 
Print showed no change between the years 1967 and 1968; there 
were eight series or individual programs (see Figure 2). A larger 
number of programs, many from small publishing houses, can be 
found in the Programed Instruction Guide, compiled by North- 
eastern University (IS). 

Figure 2. List of reading programed learning materials in 
Textbooks in Print 



1. Allen, R. V., and Claryce. ""Language Experiences in Reading," Lerek 
1-3, Gr. K-.». EBE Corp., 19^7. 

2. Educational Development Corp. ""By Mj'self Series" for Ginn Basic Read- 
ers. Ginn» 19^3. 

3. Bostwick, Gracecarol, and Miles Midloch. ""Lessons for Self Instruction in 
Basic Skills.** Cal Test/McGraw-Hill, I964'l?66. 

4. Carroll, Luch. ""Programed Phonics.*' Educational Publication, 19^^. 

9. Educational Development Corp. ""Help yourself to Read, Write, and 
Spell.** Ginn, 19^^. 

6. Glassman,J. ""Programed Reading.** Globw, i9^6. 

7. Loretan, Joseph O., and New Y<nk City Schools Staff. ""Building Reading 
Power.** Merrill, 19^4. 

8. Sullivan Associates. "^Programed Reading Series,** Gr. 1-3, Webster/ 
McGraw-Hill, 19^3-19^5. 



'^Category 141 Rcaden and Category 142 Reading Skilk Under Programed 
Learning. Materials show no increase or decrease from 19^7. These are 
programed materials for studenu. 

Yet with all of these articles, the lack of evidence about the 
effectiveness of programed instruction, particularly in the field of 
reading, is striking. Silberman (16) was able to write a whole 
chapter entitled, ''Reading and Related Verbal Learning'' in the 
NBA sponsored book Teaching Machines and Programed Lining 
11 without getting down to the comparison or effectiveness prob- 
lem. The National Society for the Study of Education put out 
an entire yearbook citlled Programed Instruction in \9€7 which 
contains very little about the effecriveness af pn^ramed instruc- 
tion ^nd m>thing about the effectivmess of reading instruction. 
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The 1968 nsse Yearbook {12) published a volume on reading en- 
titled Innovation and Change in Reading Instruction in which 
programed instruction was mentioned by the authors; none of 
them gave any data a;> to its effectiveness. 

Publishers have some Rowing testimonials and even quotes of 
small unpublished studies, but in the regular literature, there is 
very little reported in the way of studies. Perhaps it is unfair to 
expect this proof of programed instruction when we do not ask it 
of basal texts or supplementary instructional materials. But pro- 
gramed instruction was born in the psychological laboratories 
where testing is the order of the day, and somehow most of us had 
greater expectations for its empirical justification. 

The use of programed instruction in industry 

There is some evidence and a widespread feeling that pro- 
gramed instruction is used more widely in industry than in the 
public schools. As evidence of this position one need only look at 
the membership of The National Society of Programed Instruc- 
tion (11) y which is the major professional organization in the 
field, and the type of articles published in their journal. On the 
other hand, the Center for Programed Instruction, which was 
largely education-oriented, merged into Coltunbia Teachers Col- 
lege and has more or less disappeared. A similar loss of educational 
interest is reflected in the program and journal articles of the 
Division of Audio\ isual Instruction of nea. 

The writer has done some thinking about the greater percent- 
age of use of programed instruction and the greater continuation 
of use in industry as ccmipared with use in the schools, and he 
wodd like to offer the following reasons: 

1. Training objectives are more Umited and mete specific. An 
airline is interested in having certain employees know how to 
read the weather code symb^. In teadiing about weadier in 
school one does not know if he should stop at meteorology, 
physics, chemistry, industrial pollution, or ecological effects. 
Likewise, the school feels that it has done a great job if a stu- 
dent starts reading abcmt weather and then goes on of his own 
accord to learn about the influence of the iMon on tides. On 
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the other hand, industry thinks it has done a good training job 
if the employee learns the weather code quickly and gets back 
to work earning money for the company* 

2. Industry has no vested interest in the status quo. If ^ 
school superintendent decided to place half his teachers into 
curriculum development and writing programs temporarily, 
this changeover would mean chat the other half would be 
teaching twice as many children. This situation would-un- 
doubtedly mean immediate dismissal of the superintendent; 
yet a training director in industry could make this kind of de- 
cision on Wednesday and have it implemented on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

3. Industry typically has a much less stable student population. 
The public school principal knows within a couple of per- 
centage points how nrany students will be at what stage of de - 
velopment a year oi two in advance. In industry, model 
chan£;es, market fluctuation, and technological advances all 
contribute to short-term fluctuations. The training director 
may have 500 students attending classes one week and 1,000 
the next. He may have some classes at 10:00 a.m. and some 
at 10:00 p.m. He may hold some classes for 2$ employees at 
the home office and some for three students in Tulsa. In 
short, the flexibility to package up the training and ship it 
anywhere at any time for any arooimt of students is worth a 
lot more to industry than to the schools. 

4. Trained teaching personnel is much more available m the 
schools than in industry. Even with long-term teacher shor- 
tages in the public schools, thre is a more readily available 
supply of trained personnel for public school aching than 
any industry can muster. In industry, training is often done 
by supervisors who were trained primarily in work experience 
and who often view teaching as an unpleasant occa»onal ne- 
cessity. 

The writer does not wish to belabor the point of differences 
between industrial training and public schoc^, but a comparison 
does tend to answer the question of **Why is more pro^amed in- 
structk>n <k>ne in industry than in the ^hools?"' It also points 
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out the important "system" concept that any training method 
must be evaluated in the light of the total training situation; fur- 
thermore to ask simply, "Does a teach better than b?" must be 
modified by a whole succession of qualifications like who? when? 
and where? 

The evaluation problem 

The whole problem of evaluation of curriculum materials or 
teaching methods is extremely important. Probably the best 
model of critical evaluation comes from the testing field where 
every published test is critically reviewed by experts in the field in 
Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbooks. But even this, as valu- 
able as it is, falls short of empirical validation or comparison. In 
other words, the experts look at the tests .^d the manuals and 
make judgments based on experience or knowledge of testing. It 
would be more valuable if they or severafindependent sources did 
an item analysis, comparative validations and other statistical ver- 
ification based on actual administration of the test to specific 
populations. 

Those in the reading field recently saw a major effort at com- 
parative evaluation in the usoe sponsored first grade studies in 
which 27 independent investigators tried out two or more meth- 
ods of teaching beginning reading on moderately large popula- 
tions, using the same reading tests as achievement measures. The 
Ruddell study mentioned earlier was the only one of these to use 
programed instruction. It is fervently hoped that when money 
for educational research is again available, that not only will the 
first grade studies be replicated, refined, and extended but upper 
levels of readii^ instruction will be investigated in the same con- 
trolled, objective manner. 

Many members of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation have long been concerned with comparative evaluation of 
teaching methods and materials. At thdr recent conference, 
February 1968, a major symposium was devoted to this topic. 
Louise Tyler (17) pmented a set of ^'Recommendations for Cur- 
riculum and Initruction Materials" which grew out of an on- 
going project at tl^ University of California at Lbs Angeles. 
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These recommendations had much to say that bears on objective 
evaluation, not the least of which is the calling on publishers to 
produce a manual similar to a test manual which specifies not only 
objectives but evaluation procedures. A sampling of the recom- 
mendations made in the Tyler report is presented: 

£2 Manuab should clearly distinguish between kinds of evidence pre* 
sented about effectiveness 

a) internal evidence 

b) external evidence 

Internal refers to features that can be revealed througji visual inspection 
of study of nuterials. External refers to tryouts, revisions, etc. 
£4 Effectiveness of programs should be rtpontd in terms of program 
objectives as well as unintended outcomes, 

£5 Curriculum and instnicf ion materials should be evaluated in relation 
to different typct of students, e.g.» intellectual levd, sex, age, lodo- 
economic. 

These lofty requests call to mind the efforts of the A£RA- 
APA-DAVi Joint G>mmittee on Programed Instruction and Teach- 
ing Machines which issued the Rjecommendations for Reporting 
the Effectiveness of Programed Instruction Uaterids {10). 
These recommendations, like Tyler*s, are essentially what the edu- 
cational researchers and the better informed curriculum omsum- 
ers would like to have. However, no publisher has even come 
close to meeting the requests for the type of manual called for by 
either group. Perhaps someday professional organizations such as 
IRA can arouse their respective memberships into demanding that 
publishers produce such manuals to accompany instructional ma- 
terials or else they will refuse to purchase them. It is a little un- 
r^distic to expect publishers to surt publishing these expensive 
manuals if they do not have to or, one mi^t better add, if no-' 
body is willing to pay for them. 

G>nclu8ion 

In returning to the original topic, "How effective is pro- 
gramed instruction in teaching reading?'*, the writer is reminded 
of an incident which occurred several y^u:f ago in which he and a 
prominent educator were discussing a report on educati<mal tele- 
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vision. The educator said after looking at numerous tables and 
graphs, "Well, tv's no more effective than an ordinary classroom 
teacher." He could have even justified the statement by saying 
there is no statistically significant di£Ference between children 
taught by a teacher and those taught by instructional television. 
The significance, however, was not of the .01 or the .05 nature; it 
had, rather, an entirely different sort of significance in which, 
with educational television, we have one teacher teaching a 
hundred thousand children as opposed to the ordinary classroom 
teacher who teaches 30. 

Now to express some personal opinions: The writer is not pro- 
posing that programed instruction is here to replace teachers, but 
we do have numerous studies which show that it does teach some 
things as well as. a teacher, a fact which means that the teacher 
could then be freed to do something else. For example, pro- 
gramed instruction may do a part of the instruction while the 
teacher diagnoses a weakness or motivates an underachiever. 

The writer cannot believe that a method which incorporates 
such important goals as specifying objectives, allowing for indi- 
vidual differences in learning rate, allowing for great diversity of 
subject matter being taught (even if the teacher does not know 
the subject matter) , and provides for student interest through a 
variety of instructional techniques is going to be allowed to fade 
away completely. In fact, there is evidence that programed in- 
struction is being incorporated into the new supernova of com- 
puter-assisted instruction, and the minor novas of individually 
prescribed instruction and the systems approach. 

The writer expects that in a few yean someone will be able to 
do an Education Index count of articles and show a rise and. de- 
cline for CAi. But in the me^time, one of the units that is rapidly 
becoming a staple in the teacher's bag of tricks is programed in- 
struction. The writer personally has learned a lot about teaching 
frcHn studying teaching machines and programed instruction. It 
has greatly influenced his thinking and outlook and he hopes in 
some small way all of this plethora of article-writmg activity has 
somehow helped the classrocun teacher to do a better job with her 
children. 
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Pro-Challenger: Douglas G, Ellson 

Indiana Umvcnity 

AS AN INTRODUCTION to this p^pcf, the wfitcr can say that he is, 
in general, favorably inclined toward the use of programed in- 
struction. He believes that programed instmction can not only 
play a significant part in the teaching of reading but, in fact, is 
already doing so. 

As a beginning, several studies will be summarized which 
provide some of the most obviously favorable evidence. All of 
these are full-scale studies, not laboratory miniatures. "Full 
scale" as used here means that these studies involve teaching over 
a period of weeks at a minimum, and the studies are designed to 
teach what is ordinarily included in the semester's curriculum or a 
substantial portion of it. In each case the educational signifi- 
cance as well as the statistical significance of the results has been 
considered. The earliest report which met these requirements 
was published in 1962, so it is evident that all of these studies are 
fairly recent. They will be reported in chronological order. 

The first study to be suxmnarized is one mentioned by Fry 
(4) in ira's publication A Decade of Innovations. This was 
Ruddell's study, one of the first grade studies sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In this study, 132 children in six classrooms were tau^t with 
the Buchanan Programed Reading Series and a comparable group 
was uught with the Sheldon Basic Reader Series. Eight perform- 
ance measures were ohcained at the end of the school year: four 
were Stanford Achievement subtest scores, which Fry converted 
to grade equivalents; and four were oral reading tests, devised by 
Gates and Gilmore. Two of the eight differences between the 
programed and classroom ^oups were statistically significant. 
Both favored the programed method. On the Word Reading 
subtest of the Sunford, the mean for the programed group at the 
end of the year was 1.8 and that for the basal reader group, 1.7. 
As Fry points out, although this difference is stat^tically signifi- 
cant, the educational ngnificance of a one month difference may 
be quationed. However, on ^e second measure, a test of ord 
reading of phonetically regular words, the mean secure for the 
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programed group was 9.1 and for the basal reader group, 5.4. 
This difference, which is statistically significant, represents a gain 
for the programed group which is 90 percent greater than that 
for the basal reader group. 

A second study, or pair of studies, reported by Bernstein (1) 
compared a programed form of "^oolman's Progressive Choice 
method with conventional teaching using basal readers. Results 
were obtained for 98 mentally retarded children and an equal 
number of controls. Performance after one year of teaching was 
evaluated with a special form of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test designed for handicapped children. The mean score of the 
educable group given programed instruction was 67 percent 
higher than the mean for the control group taught with conven- 
tional basal reader procedures. For the trainable children the 
mean score for the programed group was over 2 ^ times that for 
the basal reader group. 

A third set of studies is taken from the writer's own work (2, 
3 ) in which programed tutoring was used as a supplement to con- 
ventional teaching. In programed tutoring both the teaching 
materials and the teaching activities of nonprofessional tutors are 
programed. In two studies in successive years, the effectiveness 
of conventional teaching alone was compared with that of a com- 
bination of programed tutoring and conventional teaching. In 
these studies, a total of 120 first graders in inner-city schools were 
tutored, and their performance was compared with that of 
matched controls. The results of both studies were very similar: 
the reading achievement of the tutored groups was significantly 
greater than that of the control groups taught by conventional 
procedures alone, and in both studies the slower readers benefited 
most from the programed procedure* On Ginn Achievement 
Tests, children in the lowest quartile of the tutored group an- 
swered approximately 72 percent more items correctly than those 
in the lowest quartile of the untutored group. The difference for 
the upper quartile wu only 6 percent. 

These results seem to fit a general pattern. In the teaching of 
reading, programed instruction appears to be more effective at 
the lower end of the ability scale. In the pre^ding study, the 
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lower quartile of the inner-city group benefited most. In Bern- 
stem's study, if you remember, the gains were much greater for 
the trainable than for the educable group. In one sense, this out- 
come may be considered as a limitation on the applicability of 
programed instruction. On the other hand, it is the below-aver- 
age child who presents the most difficult problem in classroom 
teaching. 

A fourth set of data was reported by Malpass (J, 6), and his 
colleagues. This report was based on two studies in which pro- 
gramed and standard classroom methods were compared, using 
matched groups of mildly mentally retarded children with ca's 
between 10 and 20. One study was made in an institutional set- 
tmg; the other, in public schools. In both types of school, two 
programed procedures, one based on multiple choice items and 
the other using a special typewriter keyboard as a teaching ma- 
chine, were compared with conventional teaching procedures. 
Programed instruction was given to each child for 1 J to 20 min- 
utes per day for eight weeks. Performance for all groups was 
measured by pre- and post-tests of oral reading. The tests con- 
tamed 72 words which had been taught with the programs and an 
additional 28 words which had not. 

The results for both programed and unpnygramed words 
strongly favored the programed technique both in the institution 
and m the public schools. In the public school study, the gain in 
number of programed words read for the group taught with the 
multiple choice program was over five times the gain for the 
classroom group. For the group taught with the keyboard pro- 
gram, the ratio was 7 to 1. For chUdten in the institution, scores 
for the groups taught by programed instruction were 9 and 13 
times the scores for those uught in the classroom. 

In each of the studies reported so far, the results include at 
least one measure of reading achievonent in which the perform- 
ance of a group taught by programed instruction is significantly 
better than that of a comparable group taught with conventional 
cla^room methods. And in each case the balance in favor of pro- 
gramed instruction is large enough in the writer's opinion to have 
educational significance. Together they provide rather impws- 
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sivc evidence that the technique of programed instruction can 
teach at least as effectively, and sometimes more effectively, than 
the classroom teacher. 

There is also evidence of the value of programed instruction 
for remedial purposes. For example, Smidi (7, 8) reports gains 
of 16 to 25 mondis in reading achievement for five clinical cases, 
after less than three months of work with the Michigan Language 
Program. 

A somewhat different point of view will now be presented. 
In several of the studies just reviewed, some of the differences be- 
tween classroom and programed groups were not statistically sig- 
n^cant; and scwne, though sutistically significant, were very 
small in absohite terms. In Ruddell's study, for example, differ- 
ences for six of his dgjit measures of achievement were not sutis- 
tically significant and one of the ngnificant differences waf very 
small. Blackman and Capobianco have reported a major study 
with reurded children in which no significant differences were 
found between a group of 20 retarded children given a year of 
programed instruction and a matdied group given classroom in- 
struction. 

O»nparisons such as these, in which differences in perform- 
ance between groups uught by conventional instruction and pro- 
gramed instruction are nnall or not sutistically significant, are 
ordinarily said to have no educational ngnificaMe. This conclu- 
sion is usually based on a summary of results such as the follow* 
ing: **Results of this study showed the prograuned instruction was 
no better than ckssroom instruction.^ It is suggested that sudi 
dau can also quite properly be murpreted as follows: **RmIts of 
this study showed that dassrocmi instruction was no better than 
programed instructicm.'* A omchinon in this form has very 
great ^ucaticmal significance, espedally f w diose "w/ho favor con- 
ventional methods and have a low opinioti of prc^gnun^ instruc- 
tion. We may hope that it will provide a te^ chaltenge to con- 
ventional teaching n^thods and that it will lead to the refinement 
of existing m^iods, to the devdopment of new cmes, and to eval* 
uatrre and banc researdi w hich in Ae long run can only residt in 
die improvement of dassrodm at wdl as programed teachii^. 
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Up to this point thb paper has been primarily concerned with 
evaluations of i>rogramed instruction in terms of reading achieve- 
ment. Although this consideration is a most important one, it is 
not the only one. There may be other benefits. Blackman and 
Capobianco, for example, who found no difference in the 
achievement of their classroom and programed -groups, did find 
statistically significant improvement in a measure of behavior stt- 
bility for the children uught by the programed method. This 
statistical evidence of effects extending beyond the teaching situa- 
tion lends support to several incidental observations made during 
the writer's own work with programed tutoring. In a number of 
cases, teachers in the public schools, attendants, and other person- 
nel in an institution for retarded children told us of very notice- 
able inaprovement in adjustment, reduction of hostility, and so 
on, which occurred shortly after programed tutoring was begun. 
While this reasoning is admittedly speculative, we would like to 
attribute these changes to certain features of programed tutoring, 
most of which are characteristic of programed instruction in gen- 
eral. The children were taught individually so that each could 
progress at his own rate. Progress was more obvious to the child 
since he was required to learn actively and his successes were con- 
sistently and immediately emphasized by reinforcement. Failures 
were de-emphasized, and competition with other children was ef- 
fectively chminated. In programed instruction each child com- 
petes only with himself. These conditions are difficult to achieve 
in the classroom where the t^her necessarily works with groups. 

This matter suggests another desirable characteristic of pro- 
gramed tnstructkm. It can be used to relieve the teaching k>ad of 
the professional teacher and to supplement and extend her work. 
The elementary teacher typically works with one group of chil- 
dren at a tinae. Insofar as programed instruction is an effective 
self-instructional method it can be used to teach the remaining 
children while she is working with a group. Necessary supervi- 
sion can be provided by nonprofessional i»sistants. Whether pro- 
gramed instructkm can replace the teacher (and the writer does 
not believe that it can or ^uld or ever will), it can be used to 
relieve her of some more tiresome parts of her job and free her for 
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more creative things. There are some who say, ""Any teacher 
who can be replaced by a machine, ought to be/' This saying 
might be paraphrased thus: '*Any part of the teaching function 
which can be done just as eflFectively by machines, ought to be." 

Another value of programed instruction is its contribution or 
potential concribution to educational research. To quote from 
Stolurow (9) : 

The main staying quality of programed instruction that will b$ rec- 
ognized more and more is its capability of controlling conditions which 
heretofore tt was not possible to control ^th programed instruction 
and machines, it is possible to be quite explicit about either a method 
a teaching sequence. Added to this advantage is that of reproducibility 
of the conditiims. They make it possible to study teaching itself in a 
way that we could not do in the past. , . . 

This leads to the . . , prediction that the teaching machine will con- 
tribute to a theory of teaching. As « research laboratory, the teaching 
machine has the potentiality of providing the necessary contrds for 
studying variables oi teaching strategies, and so I predict that we will 
see one or more theories of teaching emerge in the near future with reli* 
able and valid data to support them. 

What Stolurow says about teaching machines might well be ex- 
tended to the broader concept of programed instruction, which 
does not nece^rily involve machines or even programed texts. 
We might also add that not only does programed instruction 
provide precise control over teaching conditions, it can provide 
much deuiled information about the learning process and about 
the learning individual which is useful both for scientifiic and for 
teaching purposes. This matter k especially apparent in the pro- 
gramed tutoring with which the writer has b^n associated. A 
tutor working 15 minutes a day with one child gains much infor- 
mation about him which is not easily accessible to the classroom 
teacher. 

To summarize the belief of the writer, there is increasing evi- 
dence that programed instruction can make a ngnificant contri- 
butioii to education. This evidence includes the raults of am- 
parative studies wluch indkate that uoAtt 9oait conditions read- 
ing achievement benefits more from programed instructk>n than 
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from classroom instruction and that under other conditions pro- 
gramed instruction is no less effective than conventional instruc- 
tion. It has remedial value, it can provide an effective means of 
relieving the overloaded classroom teacher, and it is a useful tool 
for research aimed at understanding and improving teaching pro- 
cedures. 
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Con-Cballenger: Charles J. Turner 

Glatsboro Stau Colkge 

PREPARATION foT this topic was begun by consulting the Educa- 
tion Index under "Reading-Programed Teaching." There are 21 
articles listed in the yearly volumes starting with July 1963, when 
this subhead was introduced, and continuing until March 1968. 
These articles and the literature they referred to suggested two 
conclusions: 

1. Unfortunately, there is very little solid research on this 
topic that would enable us to determine how effectively reading 
may be taught by programed instruction. (Hereafter, programed 
instruction will be referred to as pi for the sake of brevity.) 

2. Therefore, it would be a better use of your time for me to 
analyze the literature that points up two major dangers that bear 
on how effectively PI may teach anything at all, reading included. 

For these reasons, this discussion will consider two major dan- 
gers of programed instruction as pointed out in literature: 

1. PI is said to be good because only pi can maximize four 
principles considered to be helpful in learning. But there 
is much research evidence that not one of these four prin- 
ciples is really necessary. 

2. There is grave doubt that wider use of pi could result in 
better education. In other words, what pi does best is not 
what we mean by real education. 

For an introduction to the major discussion, we shall give a 
quoution from Pressey who is generally regarded as the father of 
die teaching machine movement. When the "father" of a move- 
ment becomes critical of it, it is really time for all of us to worry. 
In a recent article, Pressey (14) wrote a plea to guard against the 
dangers inherent in pi, requesting '*the whole situation be soon 
gi .en most critical inspection, and not merely to assure (as is now 
being attempted) that programs are good; but critically to con- 
sider whether the whole current concept of programing may be at 
fault/' Pressey claims that it is a false premise to consider that 
important factors coactrning human learning will be found by 
experimenting with animak. He would like to enhance the dif- 
ferences between men and animals and to concentrate, if possible. 
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on the kinds of learning that would be impossible even for apes. 
Instead of this laudable effort, Pressey believes that the current an- 
imal derived procedures destroy meaningful structure by present- 
ing fragments serially in programs. According to Pressey, in- 
stead of stressing the processes of cognitive clarification, they 
stress literal learnings by rote reinforcement. 

Another introductory item: There is no intention here to ex- 
amine the research that has already been quoted to show whether 
programed or live instruction is "better" in certain situations for 
two reasons: 1) the major objections to pi lie elsewhere and 2) 
important pe(^le in the field of Pi, such as Stolurow (20) , believe 
that research studies that attempt to compare programed with 
live instruction are, at best, premature and that we have only the 
vaguest of notions about these two very complex phenomena that 
we are trying to compare. 

The major dangers of pi have been best pointed out in articles 
by Arnstine (i), Epperson and Schmuck (3), Feldhusen (5), 
Fitzgerald (7), Prey («), Smith (2«), and Spache (19). Many 
of the points made in the rest of this paper may also be found in 
one or more of these articles. 

Are the principles of pi necesary for learning? 

Let us turn now to the first major danger: that we have been 
led to believe pi is necessary because it maximizes four principles 
essential for karning. Several authorities, including Kingston 
and Wash (20) , have listed these four principles. The plan here 
is to name each principle, list a number of research articles that 
can be cited to indicate that the principle is not necessary for 
learning, and briefly discuss the research. 

Self -pacing. What programers probably mean by this princi- 
ple is that they allow time for the student to answer correctly all 
the items in their programs. However, this work does not have 
to be of value to educators unless what we mean by education is 
the responding correctly to all items. Also, a reseirch article by 
Feldhusen and Birt (6) indicates no decrease in learning when 
self -pacing was elimina^ by presenutton to a group at a uni- 
form rate. 
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Overt response. There are indications from recent studies 
that programs allowing no active participation at all are just as 
effective as programs insisting on active responses. Students were 
required to read programs in which all blanks had already been 
filled in. They learned as much as, and took less time than, con- 
trol groups that were actively responding to each question. This 
result should not be surprising. The special issue on pi of The 
Journal of Educational Research for June- July 1962 is recom- 
mended as a reference. This issue contains five articles support- 
ing this point. These articles were written by Evans and others 
(4), Feldhusen and Birt (6), Lambert and others (11), McDon- 
ald and Allen (12), and Stolurow and Walker (21). In addi- 
tion, Roe and others (16) have written another article that might 
be cited. 

Immediate confirmation. While working with programs, 
students fill in blanks, and after each blank they check to see if 
they were right, pi assumes that such students should obviously 
learn more than a group of students who were not able to get im- 
mediate confirmation after each answer. However, research 
shows that this result is not obvious. When the researchers them- 
selves filled in the blanks in programs and the only thing the stu- 
dents had to do was to read the blanks, thus getting no confirma- 
tion at all of the actions that they had uken, the students learned 
as much as a comparable group who followed the more usual pro- 
graming procedure. Other researchers have either removed or re- 
duced feedback with similar results. Articles that can be cited as 
supporting these statements have been published by Feldhusen 
and Birt (6) , McDonald and Allen (22) , Moore and Smith (13) , 
and Roe and others (16) . 

Small steps. One article by Crowder (2) may be cited to 
show that the steps in a program need not be small but can be as 
large as a paragraph with no decrease in learning. 

To summarize, it has been assumed that Pi is valuable because 
only PI is able to maximize learning by having students receive 
immediate confirmation of their own active responses to a se- 
quence of snudl step itenu which they may learn at their own 
rate. Research questions each of these principles. 
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There seems to be only one more question left to be investi- 
gated: what if one changed programs into narrative paragraphs 
with no response, no confirmation, none of the principles of Pi? 
Would children karn as well? The answer is "yes" if two articles 
may be trusted, one by Feldhuscn and Birt (6) , the other by Sil- 
berman and others (/7) . 

Does PI contribute to the major purposes of education? 

Let us now turn to the second major problem: even if we can 
get students to do the previously mentioned four things 
efficiently, what has all this matter to do with what wc mean by 
education? In other words, even if, for the sake of argument, we 
were to grant the efficiency of the principles of programing, do we 
want what we may easily get if programing becomes more and 
more prominent? In other words, some philosophical questions 
need to be raised. ^ 

Here is an example which will lead into the subject. Wc 
know that when Robert McNamara was Secretary of I>efense, he 
did a great deal toward researching various effective ways of ac- 
complishing many of the purposes of war. He researched the 
cost effectiveness of several different ways of accomplishing the 
same war objective. His computers no doubt had told him in 
what situations it was more efficient to use napahn on opposing 
troops, or to bomb them from the air, or to attack them with 
mortars and shells. But the really imporunt issue that is becom- 
ing more and more apparent in America is not to find the most 
efficient of several different methods of applying force to North 
Vietnam but to determine how much toul force we ought to be 
prepared to supply and if, indeed, we should continue to apply 
any force at all. In the ^me way, we can raise the question of 
whether the most efficient way of getting children to do what 
they do when they are working in programs is what we really 
want them to get out of education. If we answe *No, it is not,** 
then we realize the second danger. 

This philcmphical danger is increasing because there are many 
forces trying to prove to us that certain programs constitute one 
of the educational answers we are seeking. One danger is illus- 
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trated in the situation following: the writer knows of a school in 
which one summer the principal arbitrarily made the decision 
that a fairly untried method of pi would-be the only method of 
reading taught in the first three grades in his school He did not 
discuss this change with people in reading who were available to 
consult with him. He looked only at the "research" that the 
salesman showed to him. And yet, he made this decision which is 
now affecting the reading abilities of quite a number of children 
within the surrounding area. This points to the common situa- 
tion in which not only principals, but superintendents and boards 
of education are eager to try something new (in fact, almost any- 
thing new) in an attempt to show the public that they are doing 
^mething different in the criticized area of reading instruction. 

Programing is claimed to be a useful adjunct to the teaching 
that the school does. This adjunct, however, may become ^Itc ac- 
tivity around which many other educational procedures will be 
forc^ to revolve. One idstorical comparison that can be given 
has to do with the introduction of cheaply printed books. When 
teachers first used these books, they thought that they were useful 
additions to the teaching process; but before long education was 
defined in the minds of many as the process by which children 
karn from books. The process, rather than the books, had be- 
come the controlling factor in educatbn* 

One part of the philosophical danger amies from objectives. 
Programers believe that once the educational objectives ha\ been 
very explicitly stated, the programs will enable the children to 
achieve the objectives. These objectives are almost always spelled 
out as the acquisition of some knowledge. 

There seem to be two main questions about the last two sute- 
ments: 1) Arc the main objectives of democratic schools capable 
of such explicit suten^nt? and 2) Does the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, whidi is the main and only objective of pi, also happen to be 
the main objective of the sdiools? 

Now let us examine several points related to democratic 
schods: 

1. The necessity to sute goals before the program i$ even 
written, rules out teacher-pupil planning. 
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, 2. This explicit stating of objectives assumes that the purpose 
of education is to "design and shape human software to the needs 
of society." This approach seems appropriate for totalitarian so- 
cieties but not for democratic ones. 

3. Many believe that the preservation of our society rests 
upon the ability of its citizens to remain flexible and open. 
Therefore, their education must prepare them to be flexible and 
open, qualities that programed materials do not have and cannot 
teach. 

4. One writer on programing stated that, "Courses of study 
and curriculum guides of the future will contain fewer references 
to vague goals of appreciation and good citizenship/* Unless 
programen would say that our schools' products should not be 
good citizens and should not appreciate cultural values, how 
would they explicitly state their objectives? Perhaps instead of 
good citizenship they would list goals such as the student "sub- 
scribes to a newspaper, throws litter in garbage cans, and votes in 
all elections/' It is enviously impossible to make a complete list 
of such observable phenomena and call this list the goals of educa- 
tion. Nonexplicit goals are necessary because, if they arc not non- 
explicit, we shall define a goal such as citizenship as if only one 
certain set of behaviors would define it. 

Next, let us consider the matter of acquisition of knowledge. 
Some of us believe this statement: "People acquire knowledge 
when they need it to solve a problem they believe they need to 
solve. Afterwards, they normally forget this temporarily ac- 
quired knowledge/' Thus, even if the goal of acquisition of spe- 
cific knowledge is accepted, the goals of pi may easily turn out to 
be empty. 

Consider this quote from Grannis (9) : 

are iccuttamecl to thinkiiig of content as die mott important 
learning a sclml coveys to iu midentt. It is the structure of the 
school, howrrer, that instrucu most systematically, and it is his struc- 
ture that the students mpooA to first and rememba longest. 

At dit same tinie the mident is acquiring these knowledges 
from PI, we believe tiiat he is also learning certain social attitudes. 
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learning habitual ways of responding to questions, and learning 
submission to authority. All these other learnings that are not 
part of the programer's purpose are called incidental or concomi* 
tant learnings. These incidental learnings contribute to the for- 
mation of character and have far more transfer value than do the 
bits of information that the programer selected. It has been sug- 
gested that the incidental learning acquired from the exposure to 
PI contributes directly to the formation of a personality that can 
be labeled authoritarian. 

Do you believe that most of the values that our society holds 
dear — such as cooperation, courage, aesthetic taste — are learned 
from other people? pi tends to remove a student from the influ- 
ence of otheT people, such as teachers and other students engaged 
in the same work. 

As Arnstine has summarized, "The more programed learning 
is utilized, the less opportunity will the schools have for inculcat- 
ing positive social values, and the more our students are likely to 
become standardized and submissive to authority. If its nar- 
rowly stated objectives are achieved, students will be left with the 
questionable benefit of acquiring large bodies of information they 
will seldom tise and soon forget.*' 

Do you believe that man is infinitely variable? If you do, you 
will have trouble squaring this belief with the fact that pi believes 
that there are no interpersonal variables that are imporUnt 
enough to be taken into account. The only variable that is al- 
lowed is that some students can take bigger steps than other stu- 
dents. 

Do you believe that students diould be involved with real life 
situations? that involvement with the changing environment is 
necessary? and that learning suffers insofar as it is separated from 
that to which it is to be applied? If so, you will have trouble 
squaring these beliefs with pi in which learning is limited to a cer- 
tain position in a classroom with a programed book or teaching 
machine in front of the student. Surely not much of the learn- 
ing will be applied in a real life Mtuation where the student is 
seated before a teaching machine or at a desk with a programed 
book open before him* 
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Do you believe that knowledge is a dynamic reality, contin- 
uously being modified? If so, there is a strong possibility that 
most of that which is remembered from a pi situation will not be 
used because it will be out of date by the time the learner wants 
to put it to use. 

Do you believe that there should be a truly creative partner- 
ship between teacher and learner? between different age groups, 
the younger and the older? If so, you will have difficulty squar- 
ing this belief with what programed learning accomplishes. 

Do you believe that school learning should not consist merely 
of exercises in rote memory and drill? If you do, you will realize 
that an increased use of pi means an increase in memory and drill. 

The writer would like to close with a quote from Fitzgerald 
(7): 

There are many, I know, who do not experience any distaste in liv- , 
ing among and throu^ machines, just as there are many who feel per- 
fectly at home with plastic furniture, synthetic flavored food, and tran- 
quilized affect; and to such as those, of course, these remarks will have 
little relevance, except as an opportunity for an ascription of question- 
able motives. Such is the temper of the times! Nevertheless, I find the 
thought of millions of children spending hours each day with millions of 
machines in millions of separate cubicks an appalling prospect. 

Perhaps an analogy will explain. One may compare the merits of 
paper roses with real roses, but all the good arguments, all the advan- 
tages—economy, durability, accuracy, avaibbility, habituation, and rela- 
tivity of taste— are on the side of paper roses. There's not much one 
can say in favor of a live rose, excq>t to assert lamely, naivdy, that it is 
true, that it does not betray. And any good dialectician has a ready 
answer for that kind of romantic subjectivity. There is not much one 
can say for leammg from a live teacher either, considtfing all his imper- 
fections, or for learning in the company of other live studentSi consider- 
ing the distractions of their greater imperfections* One can merely sug- 
gest, hope for the occasional nuances* the sparks, the candor, the possi- 
bility of learning humanity from humans. ^; 
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TO SOME the Augmented Roman Alphabet appears to have been a novelty 
that burst into our midst in the I960's. As a matter of fact, augmented 
alphabets have been with us for five centuries. In \W0 John Hart published 
such an alphabet and used it in teaching children to read. Several other al- 
phabets of this type have been developed and used in teaching reading to 
children at tntervab throughout the years. None, however, has captured the 
fancy of the public and the interest of reading teachers to the extent that 
Pitman's Augmented Roman Alphabet (Initial Teaching Al(^bet) has 
done. Like other innovations, this alphabet has its staunch advocates and 
those who question its effectiveness* It is appropriate that papers on this 
widely discussed topic should appear in this volume on **Current Issues in 
Reading/' 

How Effeaive Is i.t.a, in Reading 
Instruction? 

Mildred A. Dawson 

Sacramento State CoUefe 

THIS PAPER deals with the effectiveness of i.t.a. for beginning 
reading instruction. Since the experimentation with the use of 
i.t.a. in classrooms did not begin until September 1961, it should 
be apparent that studies going on less than seven years cannot yet 
have proved in certainty the relative effectiveness of i.t.a. in read- 
ing instruction. Come back to the ntA convention ten years 
from now. By that time, the chances are excellent that careful 
experimentation will have proved in all certainty whether i.t.a. is 
as effective as other systems of printed words which beginning 
readers are trying to learn. 

What is lUL 

Let us make it clear from the outset that i.t.a. is not a method 
of instruction, as is the language experience approach. Each 
teacher using i.t.a. materials is t.-ee to use any single preferred 
method or an eclectic method of her choice, since i.t.a. is an al- 
phabet as the title 'Hnitial teaching alphabet'' indicates. From 
the traditional alphabet of 26 letten, Pitman, the originator of 
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i.t.a., selected 24 letters — all but q and x — and added 20 new 
characters to make an augmented alphabet of 44 characters, each 
of which is intended to symbolize a single sound, or phoneme. 
All i.t.a. characters are in lower case, there being no special char- 
acters to indicate capital letters as in the traditional alphabet. 
W^here traditional English usage would require a capital letter, the 
i.t.a. lowercase character would be enlarged. Thus the child has 
only 44 characters to learn in i.t.a. for reading and spelling pur- 
poses, whereas there are at least 52, and probably 70 or more, to 
learn when traditional alphabet letters are used. 

The English language is known to have forty-odd sounds. 
The i.t.a. system symbolizes all of these, with some duplications 
(as r and k) to total 44 characters. Pitman suspected that chil- 
dren have trouble learning to read words printed or written in 
traditional orthography since there are about 2,200 ways to sym- 
bolize the forty-odd soimds of the English language. To illus- 
trate, consider how the sound of long i is symbolized by a letter or 
group of letters in words lik aisle^ height, geyser, eye, child, file, 
indict, lie, sign, choir, guide, by, and style. On the contrary, the 
long i sound in i.t.a. is symbolized by only one character. 

Pitman does not claim that i.t.a. is an absolutely consistent 
and complete phonic alphabet. He was not interested in devising 
an augmented alphabet as such but in working out a code that 
would enable a child to figure out any word he sees, a code that 
would simplify the task of learning to read. Because of this in- 
terest) his concern was in devising a system that would result in 
the reconstructed words' looking as nearly like those in t.o. (tra- 
ditional orthography) as possible. So he made departures from a 
truly phonemic system; for instance, both t^s are retained in bet- 
ter, and back is spelled bra-c-k, even though one / in better is not 
soundfed and the c in back is redundant. This concession is made 
so that the i.t.a, versions of the words will look like the t.o. ver- 
sions to be read later, 

British and American experimentations 

Late in 1960 Downing was invited to design and conduct ex- 
perimental research to determine the eflFects of using i.t,a. for 
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teaching beginners to read. Evidence on two essential questions 
were sought: 

1. Is the traditional alphabet and spelling English an imporunt cause 
of failure in beginning reading? 

2. Can children transfer their reading skill from a simplified beginner's 
system to the conventional one, and if so, is the finsl qusUty of the 
reading m the tradiikmsl alphabet §nd spelling significantly superior 
to that obuined without the intervention of a special beginning 
reading alphabet (6: 191)? 

The details of the research design and the statistical findings 
obuii^ed in he studies about i.t.a. are too intricate and numerous 
to. include in this paper. Persons interested in the details may 
consult the references cited in this paper or read the recently 
published report, Evaluating the Initial Teaching Alphabet, pub- 
lished by Cassell of London. 

Briefly speaking, there were experimental and control groups, 
involving hundreds of children, who were carefully matched on 
several essential bases. Both sets of classes used the same reading 
series, Janet and John, which was widely used in Britain. The 
books were transliterated into i.t.a. for the experimental classes. 
To match the library facilities in the control classrooms, library 
books in i.t.a. were provided for the experimental classes. The 
experiment was deliberately designed to negate the Hawthorne 
E^ect which plagues so much research; that is, the effect on ex- 
perimental groups when they know they are being observed and 
measured as they work with materials and learning activities dif- 
ferent from the usual. As a rule, the Hawthorne Effect stimu- 
lates and motivates the subjects involved in experimental situa- 
tions far beyond the motivation felt by control groups which arc 
doing the u«ual thing. It is nuintained that experimenters nearly 
always get results favorable to the new and different which the 
experimental groups are trying out, and the Hawthorne Effect is 
a big factor in this. To overcome such a complication, the i.t.a. 
experimental research d^n provided workshops, research meet- 
ings, and school visits for the control situatu>ns as well as the ex- 
perimental ones. 
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By April 1, 1963 — a year-and-a-half after the inception of 
the experiment — the following tentative conclusions were 
reached for groups using i.t.a.: 

Young children get through their beginning reading program faster. 

They can recognize more words in print. 

They can accurately read continuous Englbh prose more readily. 

They can comprehend more continous English in print. 

They can read faster {€: 198). 

Keep in mind that these strongly favorable coiiclusions about the 
benefits of using i.t.a. were said to be tentative, and tentative they 
were. The experiment had gone on less than two years, and there 
could be no assessment of the residual e£Fects of Using i.t«a« on 
children in their later school years. It should be said that Down- 
ing has consistently warned against uncritical acceptance of i«t.a. 
as the panacea for reading difficulties and against the wholesale 
adoption of i.t.a. as the basic type of material to be used in begin- 
ning reading. From the first, he stated that a period of ten to 
fifteen ^^ears would be needed for careful experimentation before 
we can know for sure what thc^relative merits of i.t.a. are. 
Studies must be longitudinal. 

Moreover, the design of this early experiment and the situa- 
tions arising in carrying it out have been criticized. Southgate, 
for instance, maintained that several factors other than the dif- 
ference between i.t.a. and t.o. media of instruction might have 
accounted for the superior results gained through using the 
former. The experimental classes had new readers and library 
books and possibly were given more insi. tction in phonics be- 
cause of the phonemic character of the reading materials, whereas 
the control books had the good» old Janet and John reading series 
and possibly much-used library bool^ (The resei»rch design per- 
mitted all the teachers to use methods of their choice, and it was 
assumed that all would be u^ing those currently common in Brit- 
ain. Since i.t.a. is not a method of teaching but a system of writ- 
ing or printing words, teacher were to use the method (s) com- 
fortable and preferable to them personally.) Besides, the experi- 
mental teachers had to have a workshop in which they learned the 
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i.t.a. system, and Southgate believed that the corresponding meet- 
ings with control teachers were perhaps lesser in amount and in 
interest. A still stronger influence, she stated, was a **reading 
drive" felt by the experimental teachers because of the great 
publicity given by TV, newspapers, and other public media so that 
the importance of i.t.a. was impressed on parents, teachers, chil- 
dren, and the general public. Too, there was a swarm of visitors 
visiting the i.t.a. classes. Thus came the reading drive with its 
strong motivation and possibly greater effort on the part of the 
experimental teachers and pupils. Personally the writer has won- 
dered if the more enterprising and creative teachers were the ones 
to volunteer to learn a new medium and experiment with it. 

Subsequently, some of these possibly influential factors were 
better controlled. Publicity and visitation were kept to a mini- 
mum. In one phase of the experimentation, the same teachers 
taught i.t.a. and t.o. books on alternate half days. Under these 
circumstances, the results continued to favor i.t.a., but to a lesser 
degree. 

Let us turn to later reports of the British experimentation. 
In his address at the 1967 ira Convention in Seattle, Downing 
presented conclusions and recommendations available at that 
time. (This report is now available in the IRA pamphlet A Dec- 
ade of Iff novations: Approaches to Beginning Reading.) The 
conclusions are quoted exactly from his paper. The accompany* 
ing discussion is summarized as objectively as possible. 

I. As an example of a transiitonal writing-system for beginning reading 
and writing in English, i.t.a. generally produces superior results in 
t.o. reading by the end of the third year in school. 

The superiority is especially evident in the area of word recogni- 
tion, and pupils who are the highest achievers in school gain the 
most* Slow-learning children show some improvement by the 
end of the third year; **but the poorest ten percent show negligi- 
ble improvement in test results." (And are we not seeking some- 
thing to help these lowest-ability children learn to read with 
greater ease and competence?) The need for a ten-to-fifteen- 
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year research is reflected in the following statement: "It should be 
recognized that it is still uncertain how ultimate levels of t.o. 
reading skills and related attainments are affected by beginning 
with i.t.a., since the research has not yet followed the children 
into the later stages of education." 

2. The success of Lt.a, in improving t.o, literacy skills occurs in spite 
of an important setback in the growth of these basic skills at the 
stage of transition from i.t.a. to t.o. 

The teachers of i.t.a. materials felt that the transition occurred 
imperceptibly and smoothly; but reading tests given to their pu- 
pils in the middle of the second year and at the start of the third 
year of the experiment revealed that the children scored lower in 
reading skills than they did prior to the transition. So these rec- 
ommendations were made: 

The use of ixa- requires a longer course than is often contemplated. 
Certainly for the slow learners, at least, it needs to extend into the junior 
school (i.e., at Wst three years of i.t.a. are needed for such children). 

A series of experiments in an experimental psychology laboratory should 
now be conducted either to diape i.t.a. for this transitional purpose or 
to produce an entirely new system. 

It should be noted that Downing has maintained from the begin- 
ning that i.t.a. is only one of several possible ways of easing the 
difficulties of learning to read English. For instance, beginning 
reading materials may be made phonemic by vocabulary control 
that yields such nonrealistic sentences as "A fat cat sat on the 
mat," or sounds may be shown in color, or an entirely different 
type of alphabet may be devised. Well-controlled and objective 
experimentation in which these various systems are thoroughly 
compared is a necessity if we are to abandon the exclusive use of 
t.o. in reading books. 

The retrogression in reading skills due to the transition from 
i.t.a. to t.o. has been further investigated. It seems that Pitman's 
idea of keeping the upper halves of lines of print much alike in 
the two systems is not enough. Young readers seem to be noting 
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internal difiFerences in the writing and spelling of words in i.t.a. 
and t.o. so that there are proactive interferences in transfer of 
learning from one form to the other. 

3. The traditional orthography of English is a serious cause of difficulty 
in the early stages of learning to read and write. 

This third conclusion is said to be the mott strongly supported by 
the evidence. In the words of a symposium evaluating the results 
of research to date: "So long as t.o. is used for beginning reading 
and writing one must reckon that children are more likely to be- 
come confused about the tasks of reading and writing than they 
would be with a more simile and more regular system for En- 
glish" (22). 

For an evaluation of the experimental findings, we shall turn 
to the paper given by Danieb at the ira convention in Seattle in 
1967. In this paper now available in the ira publication A Dec- 
ade of Innovations: Approaches to Beginning Reading, Daniels 
brought out these ideas: The research design was not properly 
geared to the stated purposes. Rather, the question actually an- 
swered by the experiments was whether it is more effective to 
teach reading by i.t.a. than by t.o. Also the Hawthorne Effect 
was not adequately equalized between experimenul and control 
groups. Besides, it is dangerous to argue about a group of pupib' 
performances by simply comparing mean scores, since individual 
differences are cancelled out. For example, five children who do 
extremely well may balance out the poor performance of fifteen 
others in the group, and a respecuble average may appear. 
Analysis of frequency distributions shows that there was actually 
an amazingly high proportion of nonstarters among the i.t.a. 
groups. Something in the experimental setup seems to have 
speeded up the progress of high achievers in the i.t.a. groups while 
not helping and possibly hindering children whom we would ex- 
pect to experience difficulty in learning to read* (The surmise of 
the writer is that the high achievers would have made rapid prog- 
ress under almost any experimental design and diat they might be 
reurded at least temporarily when making the transition to t.o. 
materials.) Daniels called attention to a small but well-con* 
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trolled investigation by Swalen in which pupils uught by i.t.a., 
after a three-year study, showed no significant superiority over 
children using t.o. (the writer understands that testing was done 
in t.o. so that children taught in i.t.a. would seem to have been at 
a disadvantage.) Then the question is raised: **Is the rate of ac- 
quiring reading the best criterion?" Probably children with 
learning difficulties need a relatively slow and very systematic ap- 
proach (where methods of teaching in addition to types of mate- 
rials are a consideration) . 

Daniels cites a laboratory experiment in which children 
showed problems of transfer unforeseen by the persons designing 
the Downing experiments. For instance, children confused the 
symbol for the t.o. ch with that for th. He believes that the re- 
sults of the Downing experiments show the problems of transi- 
tion to be anything but minor since, in transfer, children have to 
learn a new set of skills. Daniels goes on to say: "I hasten to add 
that, after three years however, i.t.a. groups were reading rather 
better than the tx). groups in t.o. tests though the difference now 
is not anything like as dramatic as the differences shown at the 
earlier stages before transfer" He then cites Black who warns 
about general conclusions to be drawn from the Downing experi- 
ments: "The most we can say . . . children Uught by means of a 
series of readers which does not recognize the alphabetic princi- 
pies at the earlier stages of reading do not progress as well as com* 
pared with children taught by die same readers transcribed in 
such a way that nowhere are they remote from the alphabetic 
principle." 

To quote Daniels directly: 

What we need to know, amongst many other things, is the answer to 
the key experiment that as yet has not been carried out. What would 
happen if two groups of children were uu^ phonetically graded mace* 
rial— graded naturally in Lt.a. and by design in tx|. All the indications 
are that under tl^se circumstances t.o. would ha^e shown a certain mea- 
sure of superiority, and this Is particularly true of those children learn- 
ing to read. .... I believe tha: the whole Ltui. experiment ignored the 
one control problem wh*ch we all know— from our day to day experi- 
ence—^ problem is not so much the medium, rather it is the mtthod. 
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Interestingly enough, the American experimentation involv- 
ing i.t.a. has given attention to the approach or methods of in- 
struction. The simplified, augmented alphabet was introduced in 
a private school in eastern Pennsylvania. Lehigh University 
began experimentation with the use of i.t.a«; and soon a series of 
Americanized i.t.a., labeled i/t/a, appeared. In 1964, Mazur- 
kiewicz reported on the Lehigh-Bethlehem study (20). His in* 
vestigation involved matched groups, and his detailed report is a 
chronology of events marking the comparative progress of the 
experimental and control groups over the period of about a year. 
In general, the i.t.a. groups moved through equivalent reading 
materials faster, were more skillful in word recognition, and con- 
suntly read books of a higher level of difficulty than did children 
in the control groups. Note in exact quotation from his 1964 re- 
port that all teachers involved in the experiment used a rich and 
varied reading program. 

Following is the quotation from Mazurkiewicz's report (20). 
The bracketed inserts are added by the writer for comparative 
purposes. 

Both populations ate using a language-arts approach to reading instruc- 
tion in which writing is used as an aid to reading development, experi- 
ence story use is emphasized, wide supplemental reading is encouraged, 
and variety in the basic material is promoted. • . . The levels of i.t.a. 
taught children in the eighth month of school indicate that 24 percent 
of these first grade children are instnictionally placed in third reader 
materials, 51 percent are reading second reader mat^als [only 5 percent 
of t.o. pupils}^ 15 percent are reading first reader materials [74 percent 
of t.o. poups}, and 11 percent are reading at or below a primer level 
[20 percent of the t.o. children]. 

It is interesting that 11 percent of the slowest-learning children 
in this investigation compares with 10 percent in the British stud- 
ies. 

Transition from ut.^ to t.o. reading was begun by a large 
proportion of the children in the third and fourth month of the 
investigation. Observers saw no evidence of confusion as pupils 
moved from one medium to the other. While results of the ex- 
periment are impressive, we must keep in mind that it had run 
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less than a year , and longitudinal results are not apparent. 
Moreover, individual teachers may have varied considerably in the 
ways of using the language-experience approach and developing 
experience stories; there may have been wide variation in the 
amount of supplemental reading done voluntarily by individual 
children. 

It is undoubtedly easier to control variables in studies like the 
British ones where basal reading materials of the same series were 
used by both groups, with transliterated versions for the i.t.a. 
population. There is value however in the type of studies done in 
America where methods of instruction are considered and where 
different approaches (as phonic and i.t.a.) are compared. If, 
however, t.o. and i.t.a. are to be ccmipared reliably when using 
two different methods of approaches, we need a group of chil- 
dren in i.t.a. for each of the two methods, similarly a group in t.o. 
for each method, plus a group not involved in any way in the ex- 
periment. (A group might involve several classes.) The four 
groups involved in the study would receive equivalent treatment 
so far as teacher guidance and instructional materials are con- 
cerned. Thus the Hawthorne effect would be equalized and mea- 
sured to some extent by comparisons with the fifth group not 
connected openly with the study. The variable that does seem 
hard to control is the quality of teaching, and one of the major 
findings in the 27 First Grade Reading Studies sponsored by the 
Office of Education was that the quality of teaching was more in- 
fluential in pupil success or failure than was any one of the ap- 
proaches under investigation. Downing, in his later study, had 
the same teacher teaching both i.t.a. and t.o. as a means of con- 
trolling differences in this respect. 

The aforementioned First Grade Reading Studies were subsi- 
dized by the Office of Education for the purpose of determining 
which of the various approaches is most effective for beginning 
readers. The studies were reported at the ira 1966 Convention in 
Dallas; fdlow-up investigations of the same population on second 
grade were imported at the Seattle Convention in 1967. Five of 
the reports involved one or other versions of the initial teaching 
alphabet at the first grade level; four were reported for second 
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grade. Again, details too numerous to give in this paper may be 
secured by consulting the references which follow. 

Ensuing remarks will be confined to the evaluation given by 
the directors of the entire group of studies, Bond and Dykstra 
(2) • Their report begins with a description of i.t,a. and a review 
of the research done in Britain. These are the findings th^y cite: 
Pupib recognize more words in print, comprehend more contin^ 
uous prose in print, read faster and more accurately, and progress 
through reading instruction more rapidly. Head teachers re- 
ported that they noted a rise in beginners' level of self-confidence, 
an increased enthusiasm for and interest in independent reading, 
more independence in work, improved creative writing, and that 
thoughts flowed more naturally. 

Bond and Dykstra summarize the general results of ccnnparing 
i.t.a. and t.o. as approaches to beginning reading (with the study 
continued a second year) accordingly. They are approximately 
equally effective in terms of pupil achievement as shown through 
a paragraph meaning test. As measured by the Word Reading 
subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test and the Fry and Gates 
word lists, i.t.a. is superior in developing word recognition abili- 
ties. There are no significant differences in reading accuracy and 
rate as measured by the Gilmore Oral Reading Test* The evi- 
dence on spelling abilities was inconclusive since the t.o. proved 
superior in three projects and Lt.a., in one of the projects. 

On page 124 of their report. Bond and Dykstra conclude that 
i.t.a. is relatively effective and encourages pupils to write syi bols 
as they learn to recognize them and to associate them with 
sounds. The medium appears to help in learning sound-symbol 
relationships. Pupib using i.t.a. tend to conunit to sight vocabu- 
Izry a relatively large reading vocabulary that is characterized by 
sound-symbol regularity. 

Present status of Ltui. 

After reading voluminously, the writer believes that the re- 
sults of investigating the place of i.t.a. In reading instruction are 
as yet inconclusive for these reasons: research must continue sev- 
eral more years; studies to date are not sufficiently bngitudinal; 
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controls were inadequate in most of the investigations since the 
potency of the Hawthorne effect was not well assessed or con- 
trolled; and/or there were variables that operated and "muddied 
up" the results that should have more reliably reflected differences 
in the effectiveness of i.t*a. and t.o. she agrees that it is time to 
both abandon research that has loose controls which yield unrelia- 
ble findings and turn from computing averages of large-group 
achievements where the actual results attained by individuals are 
cancelled out or obscured. Instead, we should turn to laboratory 
techniques as Daniels and Downing have recommended. Every 
future investigator of i.t.a. or any system based on regularity in 
sound-symbol printing should give careful consideration to the 
critique written by Block ( 1 ) , 

Since i.t.a. has not been proved inferior, since children do 
seem to exeF in word recognition abilities when using i.t.a., since 
we seem to be entering an era when decoding words and learning 
the alphabet very early are going to be emphasized in teaching be- 
gimiing reading, it would seem that i.t.a* or some other system of 
achieving regularity in 'sound-symbol relationships should receive 
consideration. Such regularity can be achieved by means other 
than the use of i.t.a., however. Also, we need to work out mate- 
rials in such a way that transition to t.o. brings less retrogression 
in level of reading achievement and that slow-learning pupils are 
not handicapped. 

Let us have well-designed, meticulously carried out laboratory 
research to find the best medium for teaching beginning reading; 
to decide on the most effective methods of utilizing this medium 
(granted that different teachers may vary in which medium or 
method they find mort effective) and to learn whether early con- 
centration on decoding words with lesser attention to meaning — 
as is the case with certain phonics-bas^ systems — is ultimately 
the preferable way to prepare children to be voracious, percep- 
tiye> comprehensive, critical, appreciative readers in their later 
years* Wt need researchers who are not inwardly committed to 
proving chat one thing or another is actually better than some- 
thing they like less, but rather committed to studies diat will 
prove which one is best. 
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Pro-Challenger: John Downing 

UntTcrnty of London 

FIRST, some criticisms of i.t.a. research will be discussed. The writ- 
er's original experiment with i.t.a. — funded by several founda- 
tions, including the Ford Foundation, with a grant of $300,000 
— was unprecedented in size, longitude, and careful control of 
variables. Nevertheless, some criticisms of the research involved 
have been made, as Dawson mentioned in her article, and some of 
these may be justified. What research ever can completely escape 
criticism? Sut Southgate*s criticisms (32) were premature and 
showed incomplete knowledge of the actual procedures of the re- 
search, as has been demonstrated in a recent article in Reading 
Research Quarterly {24). Danids (3) has misunderstood the 
purpose of i.t.a. research; for i.t.a. is not a method of instruction, 
but purely and simply an dphabet or what linguistics caUs more 
precisely **a writing-system.** In the reference section an article 
(23 ) is listed which deals with this same misconceptbn found in 
Diack's {4) review of the i.t.a. research. 

The volume which contains Diack's article is an extremely 
important document for anyone who wants to understand the 
controversies about the Lt.a. research methods. The writer's re- 
search report was submitted to highly qualified specialists, each 
of whom wrote an independent judgment of the research. 

The judges do not agree with one another, but the consensus 
was favorable: 

1. Burt: **No one can read the report without recognizing that 
we now know far more about the processes c'' reading and of 

* learning to read than we did before the experiments were un- 
dertaken* (2). 

2. Artley: *The Downing report presents the results of a defini- 
tive and completely objective study of the value of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet in early Reading" (1). 

3. Holmes: **This reiaewer is impressed with the tenacity with 
which Downing strove for objectivity throughout all phases 
of his study. • • . His step-by-step andysk is thorough and 
cautious and his concluding remarks are conservative^* (2S). 
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i.t.a., dramatically superior 

The greatest benefit of i.t.a. was found in the first and second 
years of school. Then, the i.t.a. pupils' reading in i.t.a. showed 
such tremendous gains over t.o. pupils' readings in t.o. that one 
can declare with absolute truth that our research found a dra- 
matic superiority for i.t.a, reading. The statistics and other de- 
tailed information on the British i.t.a. research are given in the 
writer's book Evduating the Initial Teaching Alphabet (12). 
For example, in parallel tests, i.t.a. pupils' word recognition and 
accuracy scores were, by the middle of the second year, at least 
double those of the t.o. pupils; and the i.t.a. pupils were signifi- 
cantly superior in rate and comprehension in reading, too. 

Children's free written compositions were also much superior 
in the i.t.a. classes. They wrote compositions 50 percent longer 
and used 45 percent more words different from those used by 
children in t.o. classes (25) . 

At the stage of transition to t.o., although tnc test results 
showed a plateau effect in the i.t.a. pupils' t.o. reading scores, 
tes^chers stated that the transition was not an important problem. 
Afcer transition, by the end of the third year, i.t.a. pupils had a 
t.o. reading age approximately five months in advance of children 
who had begun with and used only t.o. In t.o. spelling, the i.t.a. 
pupils were equal to t.o. pupils by mid-third year and signifi- 
cantly superior by mid-fourth year. The greater facility in writ- 
ten composition was maintained beyond the transition stage. 

Spontaneous comments from teachers and supervisors indicate 
the self-confidence which i.t.a.'8 simplicity and regularity builds 
into the beginner's self-image. For example, Wilkinson's report 
(35) of the I.t.a. experiment in Bolton, Lancashire, states, **A11 of 
them (teachers) agree that diildren bring to their task greater 
confidence and acquire more quickly the assurance that comes 
with the belief that they will succeed." 

These remarks represent truly dramatic advantages for i.t.a. 
in beginning reading. Little wonder diat Eccles, minister of edu- 
cation in two British governments, declared in The Times of Lon- 
don that the results of the writer's • • long experiment justify 
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Sir James Pitman's faith in his alphabet, and will greatly encour- 
age the many teachers who* have already begun to use it" (27). 

What about the remedial field? Not all experiments have 
shown success for i.t.a., and, therefore, there is probably an inter- 
action effect between i.t.a. and some other variables. But there 
have been some notable successes for i.t.a. For example, Gardner 
(26) obtained significantly superior results from two experimen- 
tal groups of seven-year-olds with a previous history of severe 
reading problems. Curry had remarkable success using i.t.a. with 
boys aged between 10 and 12 in a school for juvenile delinquents, 
and Peters reported complete success with a 13 -year-old boy at 
her Cambridge clinic — a case which hau resisted all other treat- 
ments, persistently applied ( 5 ) . 

Recently the writer made a survey of 25 schools for educa- 
tionally subnormal pupils (mostly mentally retarded) and found 
unanimous agreement that i.t.a. was superior for this type of 
child (7, 14,15). A typical comment was the following one from 
a headmaster of a special school using i.t.a. with pupils a^.d 8-11 
with iQ*s between 44 and 78. He wrote, "From the earliest days 
there was a noticeable improvement in attitudes towards the 
reading situation, which was soon reflected in other subject areas. 
For the fint time many of these children enjoyed feelings of suc- 
cess rather than failure. They clearly felt secure in the knowl- 
edge that the processes they were learning were simple, logical and 
could be relied on. They became more self-reliant and less de- 
manding.'' 

So successful has i.t.a. been in British Army experiments in 
adult literacy classes that it has been generally adopted for that 
purpose (30). Th special i.t.a. adult literacy materials devel- 
oped by Artley and his colleagues are an important step forward 
in this application of i.t.a. 

It should be noted that evidence from the five usoe First 
Grade Reading Studies {}}) which vised i.t.a. has not been dis- 
cussed. This omission is because of their dubious validity which 
the writer had indicated elsewhere (16, 17). The same applies to 
most other first grade i.t.a. research. The notable exception is the 
research designed by Holmes in schools at Stockton, California, 
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research which has begun to produce evidence which strikingly 
confirms the British i.t.a. research (UX. 

How i.ca. works 

The arrival of i.t.a. on the reading scene has coincided with 
notable advances in the application of psychological and linguistic 
research in reading instruction. Vernon's (34) monumental sur- 
vey led her to conclude that a major cause of reading disability is 
"general cognitive confusion." The contribution of i.t.a. is to 
prevent such cognitive confusion by clarifying the structure of 
English in three special ways: 

1. Because i.t.a. has fewer alternative printed symbols for the 
same word or phoneme, the frequency of regular graph- 
eme-phoneme relations is greatly increased in a variety of 
contexts. 

2. Because i.t.a. does away with multiple-letter graphemes 
for single phonemes, the phonemic structure of a word is 
made obvious. The number of characters tells the child 
the number of phonemes in the word. 

3. The abolition of gross irregularity by i.t.a. removes false 
clues which conceal the structure in t.o. 

These factors are highly important in facilitating the discov- 
ery approach in learning to read and the creative expression ap- 
proach in the teaching of writing. What is more, unlike so- 
called "linguistic** approaches or synthetic phonics methods, these 
advantages can be gained by using the natural real-life language 
of children. 

Thus i.t.a.*s development is very well articulated with the im- 
provements in teaching methodology which have been derived 
from new theory and research on children's thinking processes 
(/*) . But here the writer must cool the flames of enthusiasm for 
i.t.a. in general. The i.t.a. is not a single package deal. It re- 
mains merely an alphabet. You cannot assume that the letters 
"i.t.a/' are a kind of magic talisman which guarantees the best in 
any materials labeled "i.t.a.** by an author, publisher, or text book 
salesman. The truth is dhiat when someone o£Fen you an "i.t.a.** 
program, you ought to be more cautious than usual because i.t.a. 
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is Still only new and experimental. The enormous :?ifferences be- 
tween alternative i.t.a. basal programs can be seen, for example, in 
the fact that one has been called the "i.t.a. Creativity-Discovery 
approach" (29), while another extremely different i.t.a. series has 
been described as one in which "the mode of teaching and learn- 
ing is largely through telling and being told respectively and 
much less through guided discovery" (29) . Four references will 
help you to find out more about the very great differences be- 
tween alternative i.t.a. programs (lOj 20, 21, 22). If i.t.a. is 
worth adopting in schools, it is worthwhile also to make sure that 
i.t.a.*s introduction is associated with other important advances 
which have been made in research in linguistics, psychology, and 
educ::tion. Then you will get the full benefit of the tremendous 
potential which i.t.a. offers for the improvement of reading and 
writing in English. 
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Con-Challenger: William B. Gillooly 

Rutgen Unirersltr 

IN i: SQUIRING into the effectiveness of i.t.a., we must first of all 
consider the limitations imposed by the methodological problems 
which are found in the relevant studies. The reports by Marsh 
(75), Asher (7), and Gillooly (9) discuss statistical problems as 
well as difficulties resulting from the design of the studies. In ad- 
dition, wc need to discuss problems not mentioned by these writ- 
ers. 

Separating writing system effects from the 
effeas of other faaors 

The writer is especially concerned by the fact that many of 
the studies to date have not controlled such, extraneous sources of 
variance, as novelty effects, which were shown to be important in 
i.t.a. research by McCracken (16). Or, if they have controlled 
these effects (as the better U. S. studies seem to have done) , they 
have not controlled the effects due to the reading materials them- 
selves (apart from the writing system per se) . Relevant to this 
latter point, it is important to note that as long ago as 1966 the 
writer pointed out that Tanyzer and Alpert (19) found differ- 
ences between t.o. reading series may be as great as those found 
between i.t.a. and t.o. reading series (10) . Since then, Hayes and 
Nemeth (14) have confirmed this finding. 

The limitations this shortcoming imposes on our knowledge of 
whe effects of using a transitional writing system are not widely 
recognized. For example, Dawson has stated that as a result of 
their reanalysis of the first year i.t.a. data. Bond and Dykstra (2) 
concluded that i.t.a. is in some limited ways superior to t.o. 
However, although these researchers do not make it clear, this 
conclusion seems to be based on a comparison of the i.t.a. reading 
materials (primarily the Early-To-Read series) with the t.o. basal 
materials (primarily the Scott, Foresman series) and is not sus- 
tained when the i.t.a. materials are compared with some other t.o. 
materials such as the Lippincott series. In other words, there has 
been no clear-cut superiority demonstrated yet for the i.t.a« ma- 
terials over all-available t.o. materials. Since this is the case, we 
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cannot be sure whether ditferences which do exist between the 
Early-To-Read and some t.o. series are due to the different writ- 
ing systems involved, the different materials employed by each, or 
both. As a result, we are prevented from attributing any i«t.a«- 
t.o* series differences to the effects of the different writing systems 
per sc as Bond and Dykstra seem to do. In addition, any conclu- 
sions based on head teachers reports confound reading material 
effects with those due to novelty. The writer tried to make both 
of these dangers clear in his 1966 review (10). It is apparent, 
however, that they were not made clear, so it should be restated 
that these common shortcomings must be kept in mind during all 
future discussions of i.t.a. until better experiments are designed. 

Another source of variance not controlled adequately in the 
i.t.a* studies is in the writing instructions given the experimental 
subjects. As far as i.t.a.'s effects on writing are concerned, the 
writer is still in agreement with Fry (8) that it is more likely 
that the instructions given i.t.a. children (**Don't worry about 
your spelling; go ahead and write") rather than the writing sys- 
tem per se which leads them to write longer, more creative stories. 
Consequently, it would be desirable if we might see more research 
of the kind Henderson (University of Delaware) is doing into 
the possibility that the same ^ect may be had with tx>. children 
if they, too, are encouraged to write without being penalized for 
incorrect spellings. In other words, let us try using a shaping 
procedure for teaching children to write conventional English 
whereby they are encouraged, first of all, to write and, later in 
gradual fashion, to bring their spellings into conformity with ac* 
cepted patterns. 

Before leaving this brief discussion of the methodological 
shortcomings found in the research on i.t.a. and the consequent 
restrictions imposed on our conclusions, the additional problem 
that we face in interpreting the second and third year data frcmi 
the usoE-supported studies will be discussed. In the stikUes 
known to the writer, promotion policy for the participating 
youngsters was not under the experimenter's control and, as a re- 
sult, different proportions of i.t.a. and t.o. children were retained 
in the grade. The effect of such a policy should be to reduce 
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or eliminate di£Ference$ between the treatment groups. '^Con- 
sequently, we do not know whether the widely encountered 
null findings in these longitudinal studies reflect a true picture of 
the differences between the reading materials employed. It is 
hoped that in future longitudinal studies some procedure diay be 
found to get around this problem in a way that is mutually ac- 
ceptable to researchers and professional educators alike. 

In sunmiarizing the e£Fects of using i.t,a,, the writer regrets to 
say that he believes very little more is known now tlian was 
known two years ago. Any appearance of progre« seems, after 
dose scrutiny, to be the result of a failure to ukc into account 
the relevant extraneous variables. 

The possibility of enhancing transfer effects during transition 

It has been widely recQgni2ed that the i.t.a. children lead their 
t.o. counterparts up until the time they transfer to t.o„ and this 
fact has given rise to specuktion about the ways in which trans- 
fer can be exihanced. That the effects of transfer observed in 
connection with tl^ use of transitional writing systems are in ac- 
cordance with present transfer theory has been shown by Gillooly 
(11). Hence our concern here is for the ways in which that the- 
ory can be most effectively applied. There seem to be two ways, 

The first of these involves the use of different instructional 
strategic. Regrettably, the only study (20) available to the writ- 
er on this subject is uninterpretable due to methodological errors* 
For example, in order to correct a problem of small sample size, 
these researchers used an inappropriate unit of analysis in their 
sutistical calculations. Further, their experimental design seems 
to confound novelty and instrumentation effects with the effects 
due to treatment. We must, therefore, turn to a consideration of 
the second way of enhancing transfer. 

It has been suggested by Downing (7) and others that alter* 
ing the design of thf» individual Lt.a. grafrfiemes may enhance 
transfer. One way of shedding Ught on this issM is to turn to an 
investigation of the use of transitional writing systems other than 
lt*a. If the design of the letters is important, perhaps these sys* 
tems have produced different transfer effects. 
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In what is the most careful analysis of the use of other transi- 
tional writing systems in America available to date, Bothe (3 ) has 
shown that wherever such an approach to reading instruction has 
been tried on a widespread basis, it has failed. His work covers 
not only the use of I^onotypy (an ancestor to i.t.a.) but Leigh's 
Pronouncing Orthography as well. Bothe further showed that if 
one is unwilling to explain the discontiniunce in terms related to 
the efficacy of such an approach to reading instruction, then one 
is obliged to accept a list of alternative explanations much longer 
than the two proposed by Harrison (13) or the eight proposed by 
Dewey (6). The parsimonious explanation for repeated failure, 
of course, is that the use of a transitional writing system is not so 
effective a means of teaching children to itad t.o. as other ap- 
proaches. By the way, in this early educational research, the ef- 
fects due to die materials themselves were contrived by transliter- 
ating currently used readers into the new writing systems. 

In addition to Bothe's work, Gillooly (12) has shown that the 
results of the Boston experiment with Pronouncing Orthography, 
parallel quite closely the 20th century research with Lt.a. even to 
the point of showing that the Pronouncing Orthography children 
led their t«o. counterparts up to the time of transfer to t.o. Such 
parallelism in the results, despite the fact that Pronouncing Or- 
thography differs considerably from i.t.a. (it has seventy symbols 
and uses lightfaced type in an attempt to retain conventional 
spellings) and coupled with the uniform failtire of other transi- 
tional writing systems to mainuin the widespread approval 
which led to their initial adoption, does not seem to encourage the 
hope that changing i.t.a. will improve transfer effects. 

Some suggestions for future directions of research 

Dawson has, quite appropriately, called for laboratory re- 
search into the reading processes which are relevant to the topics 
we have been discussing. The writer will now suggest some direc- 
tions that laboratory research may uke. 

Since the i.t*a. children lead the t.o. trained until the time of 
transfer, this fact suggests that they might retain their lead if 
they were not transferred and, by implication, that we English 
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Speaking people may be at a continual disadvantage to those who 
live in a country where the writing system is more regular. 
However, although we must be careful because of the inevitable 
limitations in cross-national work of this kind, Preston's Phila- 
delphia-W^iesbaden studies (17) seeni to show that there are no 
subsuntial, consistent differences which favor either German or 
American sixth grade children when each group is reading in his 
own writing system — despite the fact that German is written in 
far more regular fashion than English. The conclusion of little 
or no difference between the two groups does not seem to be so 
true at the fouth grade level, however. Such cross-national dif- 
ferences which do exist then (and, Preston's dau indicate that 
the differences in reading achievement favor the u. s.) seem to 
diminish with the age and reading experience of the children 
(17), These effects along with the pretransfer effects of using 
i.t.a. are shown in Figure 1. 

Figure Ir The interactkm of writing syttcm characteristics with reading 
experience. 




1 2 3 4 5 ^ 
Grade Level 

The testi u«ed to measure reading achierement vary from study to study; 
henc^ achievetnent leveb reported here are iUuttrative of writing lyttem 
differencei in terms of achierement taken in the most general senie* 

0 = irregular writing syitem 
X = regular writing system 
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Apparently, then, the effect of writing-system characteristics 
on reading achievement is not invariant across the different levek 
of reading experience. How can we expbin such a phenomenon? 
The following is one possibility. 

At the very early stages of learning to read, a child who uses a 
regular writing system is at some advantage for obvious reasons 
(10). Hence, i.t.a. trained children lead t.o. children (shown at 
the first grade level in Figure 1) when each read? ?n his own writ- 
ing system, although this advantage is not found on all subtests of 
the Stanford Achievement Test (11). 

The child, however, who is reading the irregular writing sys- 
tem (t.o.) soon learns that grapheme-phoneme correspondences 
are poor cues on which to depend and, therefore^ shifts as soon as 
possible from a reliance on these cues to other stimuli. It seems 
likely that these other stimuli are the higher-order units of lan- 
guage, such as, morphemes, words, or even phrases. Perhaps it is 
because of this shift in the functional stimulus for reading that 
proofreading is so difficult a task. 

The child who has shifted from a dependence on graphenie- 
phoneme correspondences to the higher-order units enjoys a dis- 
tinct advantage over one who still relies on die lower-cwrder units. 
The advantage, however, can be expected to be only temporary 
for, later on, even the child reading the regubr writing system 
will likely shift to the higher-order units; and, at that time, it 
should be expected that little, if any, difference will exist between 
groups reading writing systems which differ widely in terms of 
their grapheme-phoneme correspondences. Hence, the overall 
effect of the irregularity of a writing system exerted quite early 
may be to encourage children to begin the transition toward a de- 
pendence on the higher-order cues sooner than they might other- 
wise have done. 

Tliat we in the United States do not pay a heavy penalty m 
terms of the incidence of reading failure because of our writing 
system is also indicated by the Riiladelphia-Wiesbaden data. 

The hypothesis presented here can account for the evidence 
reviewed by Brown (4) which indicates that the functional stim- 
ulus in adult reading is not the individual letter, and it can also 
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explain why the clearest German-American difference Preston 
uncovered was in terms of reading speed. Apparently our chil- 
dren read faster than Germans, and so ours should if they are 
reading higher-order units when the Germans are not. 

Of course, the use of a more regular writing system should fa- 
cilitate spelling and, according to Brown (4) the Germans do 
enjoy an advantage there. 

That the situation is a bit more complicated than presented 
here is indicated by Preston's evidence that writing-system char- 
acteristics, in addition to interacting with reading experience, 
may also interact with the sex of the child. That is, instead of 
finding that females read better than males as is generally true in 
- this country, it was found that in the W^iesbaden group males 
were the better readers. In addition, the fact of a writing system 
by sex interaction receives some support by Sebesu's experimental 
study (18). Further, there is the observation reported by travel- 
ers to foreign shores that instructional methodology seems to be 
highly correlated with writing-system characteristics. So, our 
hypothesis is too simple. But at least we have here, it would seem, 
the necessary ingredients for a beginning of research in answer to 
some very important questions. Let us not be too hasty in mak- 
ing irrevocable decisions about our writing system or the writing 
system used to introduce our children to the reading process until 
some of these questicms have been answered by readkig research. 
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Linguistic science is a very old and a very complex discipline, and one that 
has undergone a great deal of study and research throughout the years. 
Recently, however, an unusually strong surge of interest has developed in 
this topic. Among other manifesutions of this interest, one finds that lin- 
guists are making attempts to apply linguistic theories to the teaching of 
reading. Tliese attempts are the subject of much discussion and varied 
points of view. Three papers which conuin discussions of this topic follow. 
The reader will find the viewpoints expressed in these papers to be informa- 
tive and stimulating. 

Is the Linguistic Approach an Improvement 
I in Reading Instruction? 

Ronald Wardhaugh 

UniTcnitf of MtchigtD 

THE HISTORY of reading mstruction is not a very glorious one if 
one is to believe the recent document;rtions of that history by 
Diack (6), Mathews (17), and Chall (3). These writers, or 
critics if you prefer, show It to be a history filled with research 
studies which contradict one another, with girr^micks that have 
come and gone in almost regular cycles, and with controversies 
over methods. It is not difficult for us to see It as a history in 
which claims about kinesthetics, tachistoscopes, phonic word at- 
tack skills, reading pacers, whole word mediods, and bibliother- 
apy are advanced in one big, buzzing, babbling confusion. And 
now we see claims about linguistics added to the clamor. 
Linguistics is in today. Several years ago eye-movement training 
was in. Now it is out, or nearly so. What will we be saying 
about linguistics ten years hence? Will h be out, too, and wiU 
eye-movement training be back in? 

The purpose of this paper is to show just what kind of lin- 
guistic knowledge has found itr way into reading instraction, 
both in materials and methods. The writer would like to state at 
the very begmning that the linguistic knowledge which is there is 
neither what he would call current linguistic knowledge nor is it 
always sound knowledge, linguistically or pedagogically. In the 
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course of this paper an attempt will be made to evaluate both the 
claims that have been made about the use of linguistics in reading 
and the experimental evidence that has been produced to date. It 
will be shown that these claims are doubtful in some cases and also 
that the experimental evidence that does exist for the use of lin- 
guistics in reading is as unrevealing here as it is in almc^t any 
other area of reading research. The writer will even go so far as 
to deny that there is a linguistic method, yet, he will conclude by 
showing how linguistic knowledge properly applied cannot help 
but lead to improvement in reading instruction. This improve- 
me?At, however, can take place only if there is a fairly immediate 
cessation of the kind of dabbling by the linguist in reading in- 
struction or by the reading expert in linguistics that we have wit- 
nessed in recent years. Each must become more serious about the 
other's problems and dilficulties than he is at present. An at- 
tempt will be made to indicate what is meant by serious during 
the course of the paper. 

Linguistics and reading to date 
1. Some claims by linguists 

Let us begin by stating some of the claims made by linguists 
and others who have given considerable thought to the teaching 
of reading and to the incorporation of linguistic knowledge into 
that teaching, briefly the claims of Bloomfield as in Bloomfield 
and Barnhart's Lefs Read (2)« Fries in Linguistics and Reading 
(iO), and Lefevre in Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading 
(14). All three worked within what has become known as the 
Bloomfieldian or descriptive-structural tradition in linguistics. 
They are structuralists who believe in describing the spoken rather 
than the written language, in u^g such concepts as the phoneme 
and the morpheme in their analyses and descriptions, and in sep- 
arating the description of a language into phonological, gram- 
matical, and senumtic components. 

In their writings on the teaching of reading, they ttrdss what 
appear to them as linguists to be the various important aspect of 
the teaching of mding. BloM^eld stresses the fundamental reg- 
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ularity of much English spelling in contradistinction to those who 
stress the chaotic nature of such speUing. He also stresses the need 
to teach the regular features of spelling systematically, the impor- 
tance of whole-word perception right from the beginning of 
reading instruction, and the elimination of picture cues. In addi- 
tion, Bloomfield emphasizes the relative unimportance of the con- 
tent of what is read and claims that the child is faced with what is 
essentially a decoding task. The child already "knows" the con- 
tent, for, after all, he can speak the language. Fries develops 
some of these principles. He insists that every teacher of reading 
should distinguish quite clearly among phonics, phonetics, and 
phonemics; he stresses the importance of presenting words in con- 
trastive sets; and he advises using only upper-case letters to 
lighten the recognition burden. Fries conceives of reading as the 
high speed recognition of already known content. For his part, 
Lefevre's major contributions are those of pointing out the im- 
portance of intonation contours and sentence patterns in reading, 
of units larger than the word, and of the need to find an adequate 
theory of reading. All three writers meticulously avoid norma- 
tive judgments, statements about "correcting" children's mis- 
takes, and suggestions that teaching the child to talk is part of the 
task of teaching him to read; instead they are essentiaUy con- 
cerned with the presentation and gradation of the linguistic con- 
tent of reading materials and with the devising of suitable teach- 
ing methods. 

Most of what they say about reading cannot be ignored. 
However, some points they make have perhaps less justification 
than others, for example Fries' advocacy of the use of minimal 
pairs and Bloomfield's rejection of pictures. In both cases there is 
an extrapolation of what is essentially a principle of some use in 
linguistics into a pedagogical principle. Such an extrapolation 
must be suspect, since methods employed by linguists in linguistic 
research are very likely to be quite different from those employed 
by teachers in teaching. 

It could be claimed that most of the research carried out to 
prove or disprove the linguistic method is work which accepts the 
views of such writers as Bloomfield and Fries as comprising such a 
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method and questions neither the validity of the linguistic the- 
ories which these views reflect nor the argument that a good tech- 
nique to use in linguistic analysis or linguistic presentation is 
therefore a good technique for reading instruction. Let us look 
then at, what research evidence there is for the linguistic method. 

2. Research on phoneme-grapheme correspondences 

It would be true to say that what has become known as the 
linguistic method of teaching reading is a very narrow method in- 
deed if one examines the texts which are said to make use of or 
give a bow towards the method and if one reads the research stud- 
ies produced to date. In essence, the linguistic method is little 
more than the presentation of regular phoneme-grapheme, or 
sound-spelling, relationships in beginning reading texts — a kind of 
phonics with a good, much needed, dose of linguistic common 
sense added. The materials developed by the followers of Bloom- 
field and Fries reflect this concern, and therjc is virtually no indi- 
cation in the materials that the possible linguistic contribution to 
reading involves anything more than the systematic introduction 
of the regularities and irregularities of English spelling. There is, 
in fact, scarcely more than an occasional passing reference to any 
other than this one point that linguists have made about English. 

What does the research based on the use of such materials re- 
veal? First of all, let us pass over as being valid research the anec- 
dotal evidence of papers such as the one by Wilson and Lindsay 
(29) with its account of the use of the Bloomfield materials for 
remedial work with 13 seventh graders reading at or below second 
grade level, or the "house organ'' promotional studies. Let us in- 
sist at least on fairly objective studies, preferably involving nonrc- 
medial readers in replicable designs. Several studies become wor- 
thy of mention. W<Aleber (10) compared the use of a set of 
Bloomfield's materials and the use of a set of basal materials with 
over 200 matched pairs for three years in classes moving from 
. first to third grade and reported significant differences favoring 
the Bkxmifield materials in all three grades. Sister Fidelia (9) 
compared the Bloomfield approach with a phonics approach in 
first grade and found no si|^iificant differences in performance 
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at the end of a year. Davis (5) used modified Bloomfield mate- 
rials to supplement a basal set of materials and compared this 
treatment with the use of basal materials alone in four groups of 
23 first graders for one year. His results favored the combina- 
tion, and his replication of the study with twelve groups con- 
firmed his earlier results. Sheldon and Lashinger (23) , in a study 
using 21 randomly assigned first grade classes over a one-year pe- 
riod, compared basal readers, modified linguistic materials, and 
linguistic readers but found scarcely any significant diflferences at 
alL An examination of all this evidence leads (me to conclude 
that not very much is in favor of a linguistic method. It is 
hardly the kind of evidence that is likely to make the publishers 
of nonlinguistic materials want to get onto the linguistic band- 
wagon without delay. 

There are, however, two better studies than the studies just 
mentioned, one by Schneyer (24) and the other by Dolan (7). 
These studies are much better documented and are on a much 
larger scale than the others. They are also very interesting be- 
cause the linguistic method does not show up very well in either 
of these either. More important still, the studies also show, on the 
one hand, how narrow that method is and, on the other hand, 
how almost anything can be said to be a linguistic method if one 
is bold enough to make that claim. 

In Schneyer^s research, 24 first grade classes were used with 
twelve classes in each of two treateient groups. One treatment 
group used an experinmtal edition of the Fries MerriU Linguistic 
Readers followed by the McKee Reading for Meaning Series while 
the other treatment group used the Robinson and Artley The 
New Basic Readers. Each treatment group was subdi^ded into 
three ability levels with four cla»es at each ability level. The 
classes, the teachers, and the treatments were all randomly as- 
signed. The experiment was continued into the second grade 
with the loss of two classes, one frcmi each treatn^t group. 
Here is Schneyer*s condiision at the end of the second grade fdi- 
bwing the giving of a battery of tests either to all pupils or to 
random samples of pupils: 
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At the end of the second year of this three-year investigation, the 
major conclusion is that when the two treatment groups are considered 
as a whole, neither of the two reading approaches produced significantly 
higher spelling or reading achievement that was consistent at all ability 
levels. While the basal reader treatmoit group obtained significantly 
higher total mean scores on four out of fourteen criterion variables, 
there were no significant differences between total treatment means for 
the remaining ten criteria. Three of the significant differences weze on 
the Stanford Test given to all pupils in the study (subtests for Para- 
graph Meaning, Word Study Skills, and filing) . The remaining crite- 
rion on which there was a significant difference between toul means was 
the Accuracy score on the Gilmore Oral Reading Test that was ob- 
tained from the subsamples from each of the treatnw.^x groups. 

The conclusion seems to be that the linguistic method is no better 
and no worse than the odier method. Schneyer does report con- 
siderable interaction between treatment and ability level, so that 
with particular subgroups one treatment, not always the same 
one, is better than the other. However, what is abimdantly clear 
from the study as a whole is the lack of any clearly significant su- 
periority of oi^ treatment over the other. In fact, the weigli«: of 
the nonsignificant evidence actually favon the basal treatment, 
not the linguistic treatment. t 

In Dolan's study just over 400 fourth grade students in De- 
troit were matched widi the same number of students in Du- 
buque for intelligence, sex, age, and socioeconomic status in an 
attempt to evaluate the beginning reading programs of the two 
cities. Here is Dolan's characterization of the ditferences be- 
tween the programs in the two cities: 

.... it can be stated that die reading programs of the Dubuque. and 
the Detroit s]rstems differ radically in their basic concepts of reading in 
the initial suges. Dubuque scbodt em^iasize the a^Mct of meaning 
from the first days of instnictfon. Word perception skills are built 
from a bastCt meaningful sight Tocabulary. Detrmt schods assume with 
linguists that early mastery of the mechanics of word recognition is es- 
sential if the child is to devdop the art of reading. It is ooty after be 
has learned how to get sounds from the printed page that the child can 
uodentand the meaning of diese sounds. 
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The Detroit children had obviously been taught by the linguistic 
method and so they formed the experimental group« Dolan's de- 
scription of that method makes it sound more like rather-poor 
phonics than good linguistics. Her conclusion is resoundingly in 
favor of the Detroit group: 

Although both samples perfmmed above the national norms on all 
reading tests, the boys and girk of the experimental group recognized 
words in isolation more readily, used -omtext with greater facility, had 
fewer orientation problems, possessed greater ability to analyze words vi- 
fually, and had greater phonetic knowledge than boys and girls uught 
with the control method. There was no significant difference between 
the two samples in their ability to synthesize words. 

The boys and girk in the experimental group read faster and more 
accurately, had larger vocabularies, comprehended better, and were more 
able to reuin factual information than the boys and girls in the control 
group. However, when the more complex comprehension abilities of 
organization and appreciation were examined, no rignificant difierences 
were found between the two groups. 

In spite of all this evidence, however, Dolan cannot quite bring 
herself to say that it is the method which is to be given the credit, 
which is perhaps just as well; for, if this is the linguistic method 
of teaching reading, it makes me shudder as a linguist. Even 
Bamhart himself (1) does not want to consider this test a fair one 
and says so in a review of Dolan's report. 

3. Modified alphabets 

In discussing the linguistic method and its effectiveness, refer- 
ence will be made to modified alphabets since these are obviously 
linguistic in nature. Such a modification as Unifon, as described 
by Malone (15), deserves few words ind^ d. Unifon is based on 
a poor understanding of English phonoiogy and on the absurd 
pdagogical principle that you should make a difficult task more 
difficult by denying a child the use of anything he mi^t already 
have mastered of English orthogmphy wli^ he comes to school in 
favor of treating him like one of those automatic scanning de- 
vices that banks use for **reading'* checks. 
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In marked contrast to Unifon, the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
is an interesting itiodification of English orthographic patterns. 
It meets some of Bloomfieid's and Fries' objections; it is based on a 
recognition of certain perceptual characteristics exhibited by suc- 
cessful readers; it is "method-free" in that it is usable with any 
kind of teaching method; and it has its enthusiastic band of pro- 
pagandizers. Linguistically, it is sound in some places, com- 
pletely ad hoc in others. For example, you need a manual to be 
able to write in i.t.a. If it were truly phonemic, there would be 
no need to have such a manual. 

But what about the research evidence* tor i.t.a.? Do we ac- 
cept such evidence as Mazurkiewicz's claim about its success in 
the description of the **phasing-in" of i.t.a. in an experiment 
filled with uncontrolled variables (IS) and also in a more recent 
article (19)} Or do we accept Fry's evidence (11) from a study 
employing a diacritical marking system, i.t.a., and a basal reading 
series in 21 first grade rooms, which led him to conclude that at 
the end of a year there was little or no real difference among the 
three groui»? Fry's most recent conclusion (12) is: 

The wci^t of research seeim to be kaning towards the concltisioii that 
there is very little difference between the reading abilities of children 
taught in t*Ot. or Lea. 

Like SO much of the evidence in reading, the evidence for and 
against i.t.a. temis to be presented by a partisan of one group or 
the other. Southgate's conclusion (25), fdUowing a review of 
the resear^ summarizes the writer's impression that there is too 
much Hawthorne effect present in the studies because of the 
"pronation" being given to i.t.a. and even Downing himself (8) 
has ackno vledged the validity of some of Southgate's criticisms 
and answered only a few. 

4. Syntax studies 

In spite of Lef evre*s insistence on the importance of syntactic 
and intonational patterns in reading, only two good studies, both 
by Ruddcll (21, 22) , settn to exist on this aspect of the use of lin- 
guistics in reading instructbn. In the first of these studies, R\id- 
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dell devised six reading passages of 254 words each to investigate 
the following two hypotheses: 

1. The degree of comprefaension with which written passages ar« read is 
a function of the similarity of the written patterns of language struc- 
ture to oral patterns of language structure used by children. 

2. The comprehension scores on reading passages that utilize high fre- 
quency patterns of oral language structure will be ngntficantly greater 
than the comprehension scores on reading passages that utilize low fre- 
quency patterns of oral language structure. 

His study was conducted in the fourth grade, so he based his se- 
lection of patterns on descriptions of the language of fourth 
graders and controlled vocabulary diflFerences, sentence lengths, 
and content. Using the cloze procedure and deleting every fifth 
word, he analyzed the dau gathered from 131 subjects and found 
significant support for both hypotheses. However, since he also 
found intelligence, father's occupational status, parental educa- 
tional level, and mental and chronological age related significantly 
to comprehension of the materials he devised, obviously there are 
many other important variables in addition to linguistic ones. In 
fact, among those differences he took into account* only sex dif- 
ferences were not significant! 

In tli? more recent report, Ruddell describes his progiess in a 
longitudinal study in which he is trying to determine how the use 
of greater or lesser amounts of phoneme-grapheme correspon- 
dences and controlled sentence patterns affects reading ability in 
24 first grade classrooms. So far he has found evidence, some 
portions significant and some not, for his hypotheses that these 
variables are important. 

These studies by Ruddell are important studies, but again they 
touch on only certain linguistic matters and they hardly touch at 
all on those matters that concern current linguistic researchers. 
In fact, very few people in reading seem to know anything about 
what is happening in linguistics today. 

5. Summary in ngud to studies 

All the studies reported here arc inconclusive, pombly for 
three main reasons* The first is that the view of linguistics incor- 
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porated inr J mater ib for the so-called linguistic method is not a 
very insightful one. The second is that the methods used by lin- 
guists are not methods for teaching reading but methods for 
doing linguistics. The third is that teachers using so-^called lin- 
guistic materials almost certainly use them in the same old ways 
and make no more than a token gesture or two towards linguis- 
tics. And when they do make such a gesture, it is towards a lin- 
guistics which is not current linguistics. 

The missing dimension — current linguistics 

There is something very important missing from the work 
that has been done so far in applying linguistic knowledge to 
reading instruction, and that muring element is the linguistic 
knowledge acquired over the past decade. The kind of lii.guistics 
which is partially introduced into some versions of the linguistic 
method is Bloomfieldian linguistics; however, beginning with the 
publication of Chomsky's Syntactic Structures in 1957 (4), lin- 
guistics has undergone a revolution. It would not be fair to say 
that Bloomfieldian linguistics is dead or even moribund; but, to 
use a current idiom, it is not whre the action is. Let the writer 
point out a few important ideas in Chomskyan linguistics that are 
important in reading. 

First of all, generative-transformational granmiarians, to give 
the followers of Chomsky a name, make a distinction between the 
skills and competence a person must have to behave linguistically 
and his actual observed linguistic behavior. The first interests 
them much more than the second. Then, they try to account for 
the first in a highly formalized way by writing precise rules. 
Generative-transformationalists are also unwilling to separate 
phonology from grammar as the Bloomfieldians tried to do, and 
the former most certainly do want to include the study of mean- 
ing in their study of language, not exclude it. There are un- 
doubtedly some direct consequences for reading instruction in 
such concerns as these, but generative-transformationalists have 
been reluctant to hypothesize what these might be. The writer, 
however, ^1 be so boU as to venture a few* - 

First, it is impossible to separate grammar and phonology or 
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grammar and spelling because they are closely interrelated. It is 
not necessary to postulate a phonemic level of linguistic organiza- 
tion in the Bloomfield or Fries sense so that over-insistence on 
phoneme-grapheme correspondences is likely to be misplaced. 
Linguistic behavior itself is rule governed but these rules are ex- 
tremely abstract and subconscious, so they must be deduced 
rather than induced. In order to study the process of compre- 
hension it is necessary to know what has to be comprehended — 
that is, the actual linguistic content of any particular sentence — to 
know what rule-governed processes enter into comprehepsion — 
that is, how that content is processed. Even mistakes should be 
thought of as applications of the wrong rules, as evidence of 
faulty processing, rather than as instances of random behavior. 

There is also a growing body of experimental evidence to sup- 
port such claims as the preceding* Some recent papers and sum- 
maries may be mentioned. In an earlier paper (26), the writer 
pointed out some changes in emphasis that current linguistics 
would demand of investigations in reading. Goodman (1)) has 
made a most interesting beginning on studies of what he calls 
**miscues" in reading, and Weaver (27) and Weaver and Kings- 
ton (28) have marshalled some very interesting evidence to sug- 
gest that what is currently happening in linguistics will lead to a 
complete revolution in our thinking about the applications of lin^- ' 
guistics to reading. Weaver suggests that: 

. . . there is an apparent contradiction in the attitude of the teacher 
toward the word as a unit of language and that of the linguist and cer- 
tain psychologists who base their experimenU on the logical analyses of 
the linguists. 

It might be added that the three linguistic units which elemen- 
tary school teachers apparently find easiest to talk about and even 
to define — syllable, word, and sentence — are almost the hardest 
for a linguist to define* In this connection Weaver and Kingston 
conclude by saying that "the linguist is talking about things 
which the teacher of reading needs to know." Recently reported 
studies, such as those by Marks (16) and Mehler and Carey (20), 
ofFer further confirmation of claims made by the writer earlier: 
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Marks, on statements about processing; and Mehler and Carey, on 
statements about the importance of deep structure. 

Conclusion 

If it is such topics as these which currently interest linguists, 
then there is no linguistic approach in reading, at the moment 
and, very definitely, no linguistic method. The writer doubts if 
there can be a linguistic method ^r even a linguistic approach. 
There might, however, be a linguistic perspective, some kind of 
basic knowledge which can be applied to reading instruction* 
Obviously, too, there are methods and techniques which teachers 
would not employ in teaching reading if they had more linguistic 
knowledge, and knowing what not to do and what to avoid would 
seem to be an essential prerequisite to knowing what to do. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that what we know as the lin- 
guistic method is neither very good linguistics nor very good 
method, and what success there has been has derived as much 
from Hawthorne effects as from the linguistic insights found in 
the new materials. However, reading is crying out for better 
content; for phonics methods still continue to be based on quite 
inadequate notions about language, and look-and*say mediods 
and other methods which stress meaning continue to be based on 
vague notions of syntax and semantics. What teachers of reading 
need is an awareness of current linguistic ideas and a greater fa* 
miliarity with the linguistic content of reading. Reading is basi- 
cally a language process. Linguistics is the study of language. It 
seems obvious that any adequate reading method be based on the 
best knowledge we have of language and linguistics. To that ex- 
tent linguistics will be invaluable to us in reading. But the writer 
seriously doubts that the use of lingitistic knowledge in reading 
instruction will ever add up to a linguistic method. And, most 
ceruinly, it does not at the moment. 
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PrO'Chdlenger: Kennfth S. Goodman 

Vayne State University 

THERE IS no linguistic approach to reading instruction. There 
can no more be an approach to reading instruction labeled the 
linguistic approach than there can be one labeled the psychologi- 
cal approach or the educational approach or the child-develop- 
ment approach. The persistence of a question such as we have 
been asked to discuss stems from a tendency to see linguistics as 
peripherally related to reading. The fundamental significance of 
linguistic insights in reading and reading instruction has largely 
not been understood by workers in the field of reading. Those 
who have advocated linguistic applications in reading are broadly 
viewed as faddists adhering to yet another narrow methodological 
innovation. 

Reasons for misconceptions 

Several reasons will be suggested for the unfortunate miscon- 
ceptioi;s that equate linguistics with a method of teaching read- 
ing: 

1. Reading research and authoritative works on reading and 
reading instruction have largely taken language for gi .anted. 
This condition is not unique. In many disciplines relating to lan- 
guage naive assumptions ^nd primitive views have prevailed. 
Modern scientific knowledge of language has not penetrated very 
deeply into the minds of nonlinguists. General knowledge of 
language remains on common sense levels. One might compare 
linguistics to astronomy in an era in which most people still be- 
lieved in astrology. 

2. The field of reading has no coherent theory, even i nonlin- 
guistic one, to tie it together. It has been characterized by a kind 
of pragmatic eclecticism. G>ntributions to the field of reading apci 
judged only on whether they work. Since everything works td 
some extent, nothing can be totally rejected or accepted. Since 
theory is lacking, syntheses are not really possible. What results 
are either accretions and conglomerations or stubborn insistences 
on simplistic cure-alls. 

3. As Wardhaugh has ably demonstrated, early applications 
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of linguistics to reading have been both narrow and shallow. 
Linguists were asked the wrong question: How should reading be 
taught? They responded with the wrong answer though it was a 
linguistic one. Linguists should have been asked, "What do you 
know about language that will help one understand how reading 
should be taught?" Linguists have been all too willing to ex- 
pound methods of reading instruction without really examining 
linguistic aspects of reading and with little or no thought to 
kerning theory, child development, or sound instructional prac- 
tices. 

4. The low status of reading specialbvs and authorities among 
scholars in academic fields has also played its role. Assuming they 
have nothing worth saying, linguists, like psychologists, have 
tended not to read or listen to educationists. Linguists have not 
become sufficiently aware of the problems previously identified 
in the area of reading nor the extent to which these problems have 
been dealt with. Unfortimately this lack of respect for educa- 
tional scholarship has been matched by a lack of self-respect 
aniong many in the reading field. They have been quite willing 
to accept the idea that any significant contribution to reading 
must come from outside. Such attitudes have led to unproductive 
dialogues and senseless wasting of time and energy as those outside 
the fieia discovered for themselves what any competent elemen- 
ury school teacher could have told them. 

What has come to represent the linguistic'approach is the kind 
of updated phonics Bloomfiekl (2) and Fries (4) devised and 
which Wardhaugh has described. The emergence of these ap- 
proaches was not unexpected. Neither were the alternate respon- 
ses of accep<-ance or rejection on the part of those in education. 
Now it is the time to set them aside and go on to more significant 
matters. 

A series of premises 

Let us then turn our attention from the stated issue of this 
program to a more pertinent restatement: Can the^applicathn of 
linguistic knowledge bring about improvement in reading in- 
struction? The answer which this writer would give — though it 
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is unquestionably affirmative — ^is not a simple one. To under- 
stand it one must examine a series of premises: 

L Reading is essentially the process of the reader's taking 
graphic input and reconstructing frrnn it a message encoded by a 
writer* 

2. Reading is the counterpart of listening. It uses graphic 
input while listening uses aural input; but essentially the processes 
arc much the same, and the goal is the same: comprehension. 

3. The reader, like the listener, is a user of language. There 
is no direct connection to the encoder whether he is speaker or 
writer. To comprehend, the reader must use language in its 
graphic representation. 

4. Reading is a psycholinguistic proce^. It involves the in- 
teraction of language and thought as language is decoded and 
meaning is reconstructed. 

5. To understand the process of reading we must understand 
how the linguistic (Code works as a carrier of meaning and we 
must understand how the reader uses language in comprehending; 
the study of language and of language use is at the heart of the 
study of reading. 

6. Sound, effective programs of reading instruction must be 
based on a clear understanding of the psychdinguistic process 
which they seek to develop, just as they must be based on sound 
learning theory and understanding of the nature of child develop- 
ment. Further, these all must be synthesized into a coherent in- 
structional program related to a theory of instruction in readii^ 
compatible with an articulate theory of the reading process (7) . 

This set of preriises s«ssigns a far more basic rc^ to linguistic 
applications in readmg than o ^r original question implied. Since 
the reader must be viewed as a language user, appHcaticms of lin- 
guistics (and psycholinguistics) must be made to all aspects of 
reading instruction* All methods and materials mu^ be judged 
in terms of their linguistic validity; that is> how consistent they 
are in their handling of language phenomena with modem lin- 
guistic knowledge and how much they are based on understand- 
ing of reading as a psycholinguistic process* This is not to say that 
linguistic principles are to be substituted for psychological or ped- 
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a^gical ones. Quite the contrary is true- In reexamining prop- 
ositions about reading we must seek all pertinent principles and 
test them with and against one another to come up with a higher 
synthesis and greater insights. This task is not something that 
can be left to linguists. It requires the cooperation of scholars 
and educationists. Those most closely involved with reading and 
teaching reading are the ones who must ask the right questions, 
point out the problems, and make the integration of knowledge. 

Responsibilities of those engaged in reading 4Ctivities 

Once we could have excused ourselves, in that linguistic 
knowledge was not available. But now we cannot. Writers and 
editors of reading materials and tests, authors of text books, re- 
searchers, clinicians, supervisors, teachers, and teachers of teachers 
have a responsibility, first to become informed and then to make 
the use of this linguistic knowledge in their work. Linguistics is 
not something to believe in or not to beHeve in. It makes about 
as much sense for a reading teacher to reject linguistics as it does 
for an engineer to reject physics. Engineering is to a gre^t degree 
applied physics and similarly, reading instruction is applied lin- 
guistics. 

The reading practitioner must understand the principles by 
which language is governed just as the engineer must know the 
laws of physics. Fortunately, as a language user, a reading prac- 
titioner has an intuitive grasp of linguistic realities. Linked with 
the insights into learning which effective teachers possess, this 
knowledge has frequently led to much sound practice in reading 
instruction. 

Examine, for illustration, the language-experience approach 
to beginning reading instruction. This approach emerged from 
an era in education of great concern for the needs of the 
learner. Though the focus was on using the experiences of chil- 
dren as a basis of instructional materials, there was also some at- 
tention given to using their own language. Children composed 
stories, either individually or in groups, based on recent experi- 
ences, which the teacher recorded on idharts for subsequent in* 
structional purposes. .However, the way that language works 
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was not understood well-enough by the users and developers of 
this approach. In the process of writing down the story teachers 
took liberties with the language. Not only were vocabulary sub- 
stitutions made but the language structures were frequently dras- 
tically modified. Often these shifts were in the direction of the 
preprimer language. Sometimes they were in the direction of the 
teacher's view of correct language forms. In any case ^i^t began 
as the children's own view of their own experiences in their own 
language was changed to something foreign and strange so ding 
to them. If better understanding of language can be incorpo- 
rated in language-experience activities, they should be much more 
successful. A reader draws on his knowledge of the granunar of 
language as much as he does on his experiential background as he 
reads. He not only perceives but he predicts what he will per- 
ceive on the basis of his control over the grammar of the lan- 
guage. If the teacher, however unintentionally, changes the 
language to an unfamiliar dialect or to a nonlanguage form that 
no one uses, then the child can not use his control over language as 
effectively in learning to read. This staument does not mean 
that the teacher has to create new spellings as the story if re- 
corded. English spellings stay pretty much the same across dia- 
lects. But the teacher must accept the child's language as well as 
his experience or the value is lost. 

The writer knows of no aspect of reading which could not 
profit from application of linguistic insights. One area in which 
considerable progress has been made is that of readability. 
Bormuth (1) has been able to greatly increase the power of read- 
ability formulas by adding linguistic criteria. 

In terms of materials for teachiiig reading most of the atten- 
tion has gone to linguistically labeled materials largely based on 
Bloomfield or Fries. Unfortunately there is a time lag in produc- 
ing materials such that most of what is now on the market is five 
years out cf date, even if it has just appeared. Materiak such as 
those published by Merrill (5), Harper & Row (10), McGraw- 
Hill (11), SUA Linguistic Series (6), Bamhart (5), and others 
belong on a ^elf in a museimi of the history of reading labeled 
*Tirst Linguistic Etforts in Reading." 
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Some quieter devdopments perhaps hold more promise. Holt's 
Sound of Language Readers (9) reserves the linguistics m the 
early grades for the enlightenment of the teachers and provides 
the young readers with a rich diet of interesting literature. In 
later grades children are provided with lessons on the nature of 
language as it is demonstrated in what they are reading. 

Other publishers are employing linguists as consultants and 
coauthors on their basal reading series. Without arguing the reh- 
tive merits of basal reader oriented instructional programs, inte- 
gration of linguistic knowledge into them would certainly im- 
prove their effectiveness, provided of course that there is real 
synthesis of knowledge and not a mere grafting on of a few lin- 
guistic lessons. 

Linguistic propositions for incorporation in basal readers 

Here are some linguistic propositions which writers of basal 
readers could incorporate widi beneficial effect. In some cases, 
beginnings have ahready been made: 

Reading texts, from preprimers on, could incorporate 
nw. . latural language. Such language is complete in that it con- 
uins all expected elements; it sounds like the lang. age the child 
know; it avwds artificial language such 2S I am when Fm would 
be more expected. 

2. Basr' readers can move away from being word centered to- 
ward being more language centered; they can avoid teaching 
w-^'^ds in isolation and always present them in language contexn; 
they can focus more on'buiMing comprehension strategies rather 
than word attack skills; they can move beyond heavy reliance on 
controlled vocabulary. 

5, In constructing readmg material, authors and editors can 
recognize the importance of both grammar and meaning. There 
are not one but two '^c^exts" in language. To use the semantic 
or meaning context a young reader must be dealing with concepts 
and ideas that are hroadly within range. Similarly, insights into 
En^A grammar and its acquisiimi by young children should be 
utilized to make it most poinble for the cUd to use the gram- 
matical context effectively. See Flip Eat contains only a few ea$* 
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ily learned words, and it does not involve any complex ideas; but 
it is a hard sentence for beginners to read because it has an unu- 
sual and complex grammatical pattern. 

4. Texts have to be built around a healthy respect for the lan- 
guage competence which the child learning to read brings to that 
task. The goal of good reading materials should be to maximize 
the opportunities for the child to put his language knowledge to 
work. 

5. Similarly texts should be built on an understanding of lan- 
guage variance, particularly dialect differences; alternate pronun- 
ciations of words such as frog, been, can should be recognized; 
phonics programs should be designed to cope with the systematic 
differences of vowels and conscmants in differf^t. dialects; man- 
uals should guide teachers to avoid confusing dialect differences 
with reading errors. 

6. And, of course, all aspects of basal programs should be con- 
sistent with the best available scientific kiK>wledge of language. 

Now it might be argued that a knowledgeable teacher could 
incorporate these principles into his use of current basal readers. 
The writer agrees. It mi^t even be argued that with sufficient 
insight and undersumiing of both the reading process and chil- 
dren, a teacher could get akng quite nicely widiour basal readers. 
Again the writer agrees. Such a teacher could move right from a 
language*experience beginning (linguisrically updated, of course) 
into an individualized reading program. In this latter program 
the teacher could concentrate on helping children build compre- 
hension strategies in a variety of kinds of reading (literature, 
school texts, informational books, science, ma^ and social stud- 
ies). Of course such teachen would need preservtce and/dr in- 
service education based on a modem synthesis that includes lin- 
guiKic insights* A wide range of materials and oilightened su- 
pervisors and principals would be of help, also (S). 

Diagoostk and achievement tests 

The writer has a few kind words for duignostic and achieve- 
ment tests in current use in reading* They tend to te ccXkctioos 
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of misconceptions and half truths codified and normalized. The 
scores and profiles they produce are no more meaningful than the 
assmnptions on which they are based, yet significant decisions, 
such as ability grouping, are often based almost exclusively on 
these scores. The knowledge already exists that can make reading 
tests linguistically and psycholinguistically more valid and at the 
same time make the tests more consistent within themselves. 
Until better tests appear, the writer suggests that teachers and di- 
mcians throw away the results and study instead the children's 
wrong answers. Better yet, they can listen carefully to children's 
reading and learn not only what children are capable of reading 
but what strengths and weaknesses they possess. 

linguistic OMitributioas to reading research 

Linguistic contributions to reading research have been left 
unta last, because the writer feels that a positive answer to the al- 
ternate question posed earlier in this paper depends on sound re- 
search. Linguistic knowledge can bring an improvement in rtzA- 
ing instruction if all phases of reading and reading instnicticMi are 
adequately investigated in the light of modem information about 
bnguage and language use. We need to reexamine old questions, 
but even more we need to frame new questions and seek their an- 
s^rs. Linguistics, properly applied, puts reading in a whole new 
h^t. The old elemeu:% are there, but thsy stand revealed in new 
relationships. We can still research hypotheses, for example, on 
how best to teach word attack skills, but the answers will to- e 
their significance (real rather than sutistical) if we shift our 
focus from words to language and stop reading words as ends in 
themselves. Instead, we will find ourselves researching new hy- 
potheses dealing with the use of grammatical information in ac- 
quiring meaning, or the devek>pment of self-correction strategies 
in young readers, or the effectiveness of teaching children to read 
with nuterials written in their own dialeco. In die six years the 
writer has devoted to such research, though he has learned a k>t 
about reading, every new bit of knowledge has led to a dozen 
more questions to answer. Theso are not nmple quesnons with 
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simple answers because reading is nor a simple process. But we 
now have all the pieces to fit together. Linguistics and psycho- 
linguistics are supplying the missing links. 
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THIS PAPER is a criticism of Bloomfield's kind of linguistic read- 
ing instruction, which we will refer to as alphabetic linguistics. 
To highlight its strengths and weaknesses, we shall start by defin- 
ing three other kinds of beginning reading instruction: 

1 . intensive phonics. 

2. the traditional basal-reader approach, and 

3. phonic linguistics, a recent hybrid of linguistics and inten- 
sive phonics. 



1. The intensive-phonics approach begins reading instruction 
with systematic work on sounds, both vowel sounds and conso- 
nant sounds. Both teacher and child are permitted to say the 
sounds in isolation as well as in combination and to blend them 
into words out loud. One example of this approach is the Econ- 
omy series. 

2. The second approach to be defined is the traditional basd- 
reader approach^ whiUi begins by discussing the meaning of 
pictures and stories. The teaching of sounds is in second place 
and is done in a roundabout way. The tear^^er refers to the 
sounds but never pronounces them individual.;- . For instance, 
she ulks about the sound of /, but she uses the letter name rather 
than the whispered sound ///. The child is. expected to tlrin^<, the 
sound and to blend sounds into words in his mind, but he never 
hears this done or practices it aloud. Vowel sounds are usually 
not discussed at all until second grade; and if the child attempts 
to generalize about vowel sounds for himself, he often generalizes 
from irregular words like mother and comet instead of from reg- 
ular words like stop and home. Some examples of traditional basal 
readers are the Scott, Foresman series and the Ginn series. 

The two approaches, intensive phonics and traditional basal, 
have long been the subject of great argument. Chall, in her ex- 
cellent book Learning to Read: The Great Debate (1 ) , tabulated 
research tesul^ comparing the etfectiveness of these two ap- 
proaches. She points out that research Mas consistently shown the 
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traditional basal-reader approach to be inferior to intensive phon- 
ics. Gurren and Hughes reached the same conclusion in an earlier 
tabulation of ^he research (5) and in a recent addendum to that 
tabulation (6). 

3. The third approach to be defined is the ph<mic4inguistic 
approach^ a special type of intensive phonics which involves the 
complete coordination of the reading material with the phonics 
training. The words used in the early stories involve only the 
simplest consonant sounds and a few vowel sounds, either short 
voweb (Dan and Don run) or> in a different reading series, long 
vowels (See me eat meat). New sounds appear in the reading 
vocabulary of the stories only as they are introduced and prac- 
ticed in phonics sessions. Thus the child deals only with sounds 
he has learned. The result is that he can figure out the words in 
his stories for himself. Some examples of a phonic-linguistic ap- 
proach are the Lippincott series and the Open Court series. 

How does alphabetic linguistics compare with these three? 

Now that we have defined these three approaches for back- 
ground, let us consider the approach being criticized in this 
paper, Bloomfield's dpbabetic linguistic approach. It li^ some- 
where between the others we have described. Like intensive phon- 
ics, it has the goal of teaching the child to break the alphabetic 
code at the start of reading instruction. Like phonic linguistics, 
it uses a carefully programed reading vocabulary in its stories: 
Man can fan Dan. But it is not like the phonic methods in its 
methodology. It does not permit the teacher to pronounce 
sounds in isolation. In this respect, it is like the basal reader, but 
it carries the restriction against direct teaching of phonics even 
further by insisting that sounds should not even be mentioned. 

Bloomfield felt that the linguistic programing of the vocabu- 
lary would make the sound-symbol relationshqis so obi^ous to the 
child that no direct teaching of sounds was needed. \f the child 
has trouble lecognizing a phonetically regular wcMrd, the teacher 
encourages him to spdl the word, rath<^r than to sound it out. 
He b supposed to recognize the word from its sequence of letter 
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names rather than from its sequence of sounds. Some examples 
of the alphabetic-linguistic approach are the BlocHnfield-Barnhart 
linguistic readers, the Merrill linguistic readers, and the Science 
Research Associates linguistic readers. 

Should sounds be uu^t? 

Many of Bloomfield's followers have justified the taboo 
against teaching sounds on the basis that it forces the child to use 
inductive reasoning and discover the sounds for himself. This ar- 
gument has great appeal today because inductive is an »i word. 
Indeed, inductive discovery of words through decoding is a major 
goal of most methods. Should we extend the discovery tech«^'que 
to cover sounds as well as words? 

At first glance, this proposal seems logical. But is it really a 
good idea? There are only 4} sounds in English, and it is much 
quicker and easier to teach them directly than to maneuver the 
child into discovering them for himself. 

In a Bloomfield-type classroom, the child is never told the 
sounds, so he dther learns them inductively or he does not learn 
them at all. This is a drastic alternative. There are three dangers 
here: First is the danger of outri^t failure because many six- 
year-olds come to school ill-prepared to otipnzxt and organize a 
phonetic s]^stem for themselves. Next, even for the more suc- 
cessful child, there is a danger of lasting confusion because his idea 
of the sounds may remain vague and undependable if he never 
hears them pronounced separately* Finally, for dl children there 
is the danger of bor^om both because the sound-symbol relation- 
ships are abstractions and because the process of discovering ab* 
stractions for oneself tends to be slow. 

The question then is whether alphabetic linguistics has virtues 
which are sufficient to compensate for its dangers. The best an- 
swer comes from research. 

Research results 

Arc research findings favorable to alphabetic linguistics? No! 
There have beeijf three studks which included a comparison be- 
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tween an alphabetic*linguistic group and a traditional basal 
group* These studies were carried out by Fidelia (4), Sheldon 
and Lashinger (8)^ and Schneyer (8). 

The second and third of these studies included a second graJ'- 
follow up so that there were five comparisons in all. One com- 
parison was mildly favorable to alphabetic linguistics; two were 
strongV unfavorable, and two showed no significant differences. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from these studies is 
that the alphabetic-linguistic method is probably not an improve^ 
ment over the traditional basal-reader approach. 

Is the same conclusion valid for the other kind of linguistics, 
phonic linguistics? Not at alL There have been eight studies 
which included comparisons between a phonic-linguistic group 
and a traditional basal group. These studies were carried out by 
McDowell (7), Wohleber (9), Dolan (2), Tanyzcr («), Hayes 
(8), Wyatt (8, 10), Ruddell (8), and Sheldon and Lashinger. 

There were a total of eighteen comparisons in these studies, 
more than half of which involved groups above first grade level. 
Of these eighteen comparisons, thirteen were strongly favorable 
to phonic linguistics while fi\e were either mildly favorable to 
phonic linguistics or favorable :o neither method. 

These studies indicate clearly that the phonkMnguistic 
method is a very definite improvement over the traditional hasal- 
reader approach. 

The last five studies in the latter list and the last two studies in 
the earlier list were Cooperative Research Studies which used the 
same tests and sent their data to be processed at the University of 
Minnesota. Dykstra (3), who coordinated the Cooperative Re- 
search Studies, grouped the data from similar types of first gracie 
comparisons in order to compare various methods with the tradi- 
tional basal-reader method on a grand scale* Dykstra points out 
that there were only two methods that consistently showed signifi- 
cant superiority in comprehension and spelling as well as in word 
recognition. These were ths phonic-linguistic method and the 
method that included iiicensive phonics as a supplement. In 
other words, the most successful tnethods were those that in- 
volved direct teaching of sounds. None of the other methods 
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Dykstra analyzed showed a consistent superiority in comprehen- 
sion: neither i.t.a. nor alphabetic linguistics nc^ language experi- 
ence. 

Warning by Oiali 

What did Chall say about alphabetic linguistics and i.t.a.? 
She mentioned that at the time she was writing there was almost 
no accepuble research on either method. She grouped alphabetic 
linguistics and i.t.a. with the other code-emphasis methods; but, 
on the basis of logic and her own observation, she warned that 
these methods might prove to be less effective than regular inten- 
sive phonics, a warning which was confirmed by the Cooperative 
Research Studies. She added that '*the best results probably come 
from using some control of spelling patterns and directly teach- 
ing their sound values," i.e., from phonic linguistics. 

She also noted the tendency of many beginning-reading 
teachers in England to supplement alphabetic linguistics with di- 
rect teaching of sounds, even though the teacher's guide said defi- 
nitely No. She asked these teachers why they did it, and they said 
it seemed to help. This comment by the teachers in England 
seems to go straight to the root of the matter. If a child has not 
figured out the sounds correctly for himself, it does help him to be 
told what they are. 

Conclusion 

In summary, we can say that the Cooperative Research Stud- 
ies, like the studies which preened them, speak strongly for direct 
and early teaching of sounds — ^vowel sounds as well as conso- 
nant sounds. Research shows that both the phonic-linguistic ap- 
proach and other methods that include intensive phonics are im- 
provements over the traditional basal-reader approach. But if we 
ask whether the alphabetic4inguistic approach is also an improve- 
ment, the answer is No. 
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BASAL READING materials and programs have been with tis ever since the in- 
vention of the hornbook, which- contained the content that was considered 
to be basic for beginning reading instruction. Undoubtedly, this first "basal 
reader'* i^as written on a slab of wood and coyered with a translucent sheet 
of horn by somef^Verw<»^ked scribe who was tired of writing the same con- 
tent anew ffn each reading lesson. As the years have passed, basal reading 
programs have been expanded to include many bodu and a large supply of 
supplemental material, and these basal reading programs still constitute the 
most widely used methods and materials for the teaching of reading. 
' Recently, however, basal rsadbg programs are being challenged by some who 
advocate different af^woaches. In the face of this situation, the viewpoinu 
expressed in the papers that follow are very timely. 



Basal Reading Programs: 
How Do They Stand Today? 

Ralph C. Staiger 

Utttvcfsitjr cf 0c1awar 

ONLY A FEW YEARS AGO it was incomprehensible to many teadiers 
that reading could be taught without the use of basal reulers. In 
the past decade we have seen many innovative methods which 
have used other approaches to learning to read. A summary of 
some of these, entitled A Decade of Innovations: Approaches to 
Beginning Reading (10), has just been published by the Interna- 
tional Reading Association. This publication was one of the out- 
comes of the Seattle convention, during which a series of meet- 
ings on this topic was held. These innovations will be left for 
the perusal of the readers, for the concern here is basal readers 
today. 

As reading materials evolved 

George Santayana once suggested that the man who does not 
know history is doomed to repeat the mistakes of the past. It 
would appear that we should examine the kinds of materials 
which have been used in odier times by children learning to read« 
Again^ there are referents which will provide an excellent back- 
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ground in the history of reading instruction, such as Smith's 
American Reading Instruction (5), Matthews' Teaching to 
Read: Historically Considered (4) , Letters traced in sand, dust, 
clay, and wax or wooden tiles were used by pupils in learning 
their letters even before the first century. The hornbook, with 
its protective sheath of cow's horn to protect the precious piece 
of paper with inscribed letters, syllables and religious selections 
was known to many children in Europe and America. 

The primer's name, according to Smith, was derived not from 
the fact that it was the child's first book but because it contained, 
in the Middle Ages, the primary essentials of religious knowledge 
— the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and a 
few Psalms. Gradually the alphabet, lists of syllables, and words 
were added to this religious manual, and it became the standard 
book of instruction in reading. 

During the late Middle Ages the abc book developed; this 
might be considered the .^xtbook edition of the primer which, 
after all, was not a school book but an expensive manual for use 
in church services. The fifteenth century Enschude Abecedar- 
him contained the alphabet, the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the 
Credo, and two other prayers. 

is important to remember that these progenitors of modern 
readers — ^the primer, the hornbook, and the abc book — developed 
together and were derived from one another. 



ie New England Primer, which went through twenty-two 



ecHtions from 1727 to 1776, was the first book designed for 
schools in the American colonies. It was a very popular book but 
was eventually supplanted as an instructional tool by various 
spellen, the most noteworthy of which was Webster's The Amer- 
ican SpMing Book, really one of a series of three readei^ which 
evolv^ out of the sections of his 17&3 publication. Grammatical 
Institute. Section I was the spelling and reading beginner's book; 
Section II omtained a treatise on granunar; and Section III, de- 
signed for advanced instruction in academks, included **An 
American Selection of Lessons in Reading and Speaking/' The 
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parts were printed separately in 1790, and an intermediate reader 
was soon found necessary. The Little Reader's Assistant^ which 
bridged the gap between the ""blue back speller*' and the advanced 
book of readings, became the first set of consecutive readers in the 
history of An^rican reading instruction. Thus, our basal reading 
series began, soon to be followed by Caleb Bingham's readers, 
Lyman Cobb's readers, George Milliard's readers, Lindley Mur- 
ray's readers, and others. 

During the 1840's and 50's the graded school was evolving, a 
development which encouraged the writers of graded series of 
readers. The Pestalozzian emphasis on object teaching and na- 
ture encouraged pictures and realistic content, with attention to 
the principle of moving from the simple to the complex. The 
flowering of the developn^nt of systematic readers was a natural 
outgrowth of these influences. 

There was also a movement in the direction of the word 
method, as opposed to the alphabetic method of teaching begin- 
ning reading in the 1840's. The first readers which made use of 
this method were those of Josiah Bumstead. Most of the teachers 
in the country continued to use the alphabet method because the 
majority of textbooks in use advocatedJt. Many Lcated debates 
developed between advocates of the two methods, forerunners of 
the debcites and arguments which were to rage over other methods 
in later decades and which are still in evidence. 

The McGuffey Readers were the first carefully graded series 
consisting of one reader for each grade in the elementary school. 
They also provided for repetition of new words on a more-than- 
haphazard basis. Their enormous popularity from 1836 to 1875 
did not diminish until the 1907 edition appeared. We still hear 
of people who insist that their children be uught by the McGuf- 
fey Readen. Significantly, the edition is rarely specked. 

No attempt will be made to trace the development of basal 
readers from McGuffey to the present, except to point out that a 
number of influences contributed to changes in these textbooks 
through the years* Apparent to the observer are not only 
changes in content, in typography, in quantity and quality of il- 
lustration, in binding, and in supplemental materials in a series 
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but also ways in which the readers were expected to help a pupil 
learn to read — ^the method. 

Elaborate phonetic methods appeared as a reaction to the 
word methods of mid-nineteenth century. Controversy between 
synthetic and analytic approaches to phonics flourished; diacriti- 
cal markings and even augmented alphabets appeared in some se- 
ries. The word method was expanded into the sentence and the 
story method. Each series reflected the authors' concern for 
teaching the users of the books to read. The more popular series 
appeared to be successful in their missions and, equally important, 
were attractive and workable in the eyes of the teachers who used 
them. 

It is the quality of salability which hdped shape many of the 
series mentioned previously. Only during the past few decades 
has the evidence of research had a direct influence upon the con- 
tent and methods used in basal reading programs. Studies of the 
interests of children, which corresponded with the beginnings of 
research in reading, were reflected in the Elson Readers in 1909, 
We must remembo* that Gray reported that only 34 studies in 
reading had been conducted from 1884 until 1910, and 14 of 
these were reported from 1906-1910. 

Other changes which resulted from the scientific study of 
reading were the recognition of the possibiUty of measuring read- 
ing ability and an emphasis on teaching silent reading as opposed 
to oral reading, which heretofore had been almost exclusively used 
in the inching of reading. Oral r^ing is today still the most 
important tool of many teachers throughout the world, especially 
in those countries in which education is uncferdeveloped. 

The rise of silent reading brou^t about the teacher's manual 
which, if its suggestions were followed, helped the teacher make 
better use of the series. Teaching silent readings for many teach- 
ers of the 1920*s and 1930*s, was such a new klea that most au- 
thon considered manuals a necessary adjunct of their materials, 
and publishers provided manuals witliout charge to teachers using 
their books. 

In the wake of the silent^ readii^ revolutk>n came supplemen- 
tary seat work in the form of fladi cards, silent reading exercise 
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books, and workbooks. When experience charts for beginnmg 
reading were introduced, they, too, were incorporated into basal 
i^eading programs. The preprimer was provided as a^^ans of 
preparing children for tl^ arduous task of reading the primer. 
Eventually, readiness materials and manuals .were incorporated 
into many series. Each of these innovations was introduced as an 
educationally useful tool but also as a {Hroduct to meet a need ex- 
pressed by teach^ die ultinute purchasers of the product. 

If a series was not useful and attractive to the customers, it 
was not successful The writer has seen the sales records of such a 
serks of readers* The first year after publication, sales were ex- 
cellent. The authors were well regarded; the ideas behind the se- 
ries were sound; and the sales force was active. But during the 
second year, there was a dramatic drop in sales. Upon frantic in- 
vestigation, the pitblisher's representatives found that neither 
pupils nor teachers liked the books* They found them on storage 
shelves, unused. A large investment of intellectual energy as well 
as money had gone into this series, but it faikd to achieve its pur* 
pose because of this fatal flaw. 

What does research say? 

One of the most telling criticisms of basal reading systems in 
Chall's Leaming to Read: The Great Debate (3) is that the sys- 
tems do not incorporate the findings of research in dieir method- 
ology. What are the findings of research? 

Properly, aU reading research is grist for the mill which pro- 
duces basal readers. This indeed has been the case. Those individ- 
uals who have led the building of readers have, for the most part, 
been very much aware of that research in reading appropriate to 
their purposes. Unfortunately, as most of us know, much of the 
published reading research has been pedestrian, poorly controlled, 
and in n^ of careful evaluation before being used. 

In the ccmfudon of undear findings, conflicting concluMuis, 
and hazy imf^caticms, the puUishers, who planmd an investment 
of several million d<^rs in a lerks of basal reader^ looked at the 
researdi and then listened carefully to what their customers 
wanted Most series of readen were built by eduotional reaUtts, 
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and arc used by teachers who are faced with the realities of the 
ckssroom. 

We can only encourage, as Chall suggests, • . scries of coor- 
dinated laboratory as well as extensive longitudinal studies — stud- 
ies that can give us some definitive answers so that we don't keep 
researching the same issues over and over again** (3). 

The research studies which relate specifically to basal readen 
were rehtively few. An examination of the literature revealed 
only 217 such studies, 161 of which were conducted before 1943. 
Aldiough categorizing these studies is not always vahd — some 
studies do not lend, themselves to discrete classification — ^Table 1 
indicates the relative grouping of these studies. 



The ease with which words can be counted is probably one 
reason for dtt great number of vocabulary studies. A great 
many' of them were masters' theses. The concern for selecting 
wisely was reflected only in the "Criteria for Selection'' category. 
The purpose of many of the vocabulary and content analysis 
studies was obviously to obtain dau for the selection of materials. 
This reason could be gleaned from the titles of the studies. All of 
the ^^Amplification of G^ntent" studies appeared before a series 
include suppkmenury materials. 

A surge in comparative studies of metiiodc^gy appeared in 
1967, when the U.S. Office of Education-sponsored first grade 
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Categories of Studies Relating to Basal Readers 



Csiegcry 



Number of S^nJks 



Vocabulary analyns or companion 
Content analysis or comparison 
Mediod analytif or comparison 
General treatment 
Criteria for selection 
Readability 

Physical characteristics 
Amplification of content 
Interest characteristics 
Preparation of readers 



59 
49 

10 

a 

5 
5 
4 

3 
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Studies began to appear. In the report of the CocMrdinating Cen- 
ter of the Cooperative Research Program in First Grade Reading 
Instruction, the Basal Reading Program reached the sutus of 
being used as a benchmark against which each of the less tradi- 
tional nonbasal programs was measured. Bond and Dykstra said, 
"The basal reading program . . . was considered an entity even 
though the programs of many publishers were used. The various 
sets of materials in this category possess most, if not all, of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. Vocabulary is introduced slowly and repeated often. 
Vocabulary control is based on frequency of usage rather than 
on regularity of sound-symbol relationships. 

2. Hionic analysis is introduced gradually and usually only after 
some "sight" words have been taught. However, from the 
beginning the child is encouraged to use such other word rec- 
ognition skills as context, structural analysis, and picture 
clues. 

3. Emphasis from the beginning is plac^ not cmly on word rec- 
ognition but on comprehension and interpreution of what is 
read. 

4. Silent reading is emphasized early in the program. 

5. The various reading skills are introduced and developed sys- 
tematically. 

6. A well-known basic reading series is used as the major ir^tnic- 
tional tool/' 

This description is a useful summary of the characteristics of 
present day basal reading programs at the primary level. The 
basal reader method as an entity has important weaknesses when 
utilized as a criterion or control method for a statistical treatment 
of differences in test scores, however. The individualistic nature 
of the studies whose dau were turned over to the Center was 
dictated by Washington and the Coordinating Center had to do 
the best it could with the dau it received. If the design of the 
27 constituent studies had been controlled by the center, a more 
realistic methodology would doubtlessly have been utilized. 

The findings of the Coordinating Center were vcduminous 
and appeared in the Summer 1967 Reading Research Qimterly 
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(2). A summary of the 1$ conclusions rebted to the method- 
ology includes several which relate specifically to basal reading 
programs; but all are important enough to be mentioned at thu_ 
time, for they are the influences which will shape the primary 
level basal reader program of the future: 

1. Word study skills must be emphanzed and taught systemati- 
cally regardless of what approach to initial reading instruc- 
tion is used. 

2. Combinations of programs, such as a basal program with 
supplementary phonics materials, often are superior to single 
approaches* Furthermore, the success of such methods as 
the language experience approach indicates that the addition 
of language experiences to any kind of reading program can 
be expected to make a contributicm. 

3. Innovative programs, such as linguistic reader, are especially 
effective in the word recogniticm area. The superiority of 
these programs to basal programs is not so evident in the area 
of comprehension. It is likely that basal programs should 
develop a more intensive word study skills elemoit, while 
programs which put major emphasis on word recognition 
should increase attention paid to other reading skills. 

4. It is necessary for teachers to make differential expectations 
concerning mean achievement of boys and girls. On the av- 
erage, boys cannot be expected to achieve at the same level as 
girls, at least with the materials, methods, and teadiers in- 
volved in this investigadcm. A probable explanation from 
the data of this study is that boys are less ready to rotd when 
they enter school. 

5. Boys and girls do not profit uniquely from any of the pro- 
grams utilized in this investigation. On the average, girls' 
achievement is superior to boys' no nuitter what approadh to 
beginning reading is used. 

6. Reading programs are not equally effective in all ntuations. 
Evidently, factors other than method, within a particular 
learning situation, influence pupil succen in reading. 

7. Reading achievement is related to other characteristics in ad- 
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dition to those investigated in this study. Pupik in certain 
school systems became better readers than pupils in other 
school systems even when pupil characteristics were con- 
trtdled sutistically. Furthermore, these diflFerences in achieve- 
ment from project to project do not seem to be directly 
rdatad to the class, school, teacher, and community charac- 
teristics appraised in this study. 

8. Pupils Uught to read by means of a transitional alphabet 
such as i.t.a. may experience greater difficulty making the 
transition to traditional orthography in spelling than tli^ do 
in reading. Longitudinal inf omution is necessary to study 
this problem. 

9. Future research might well center on teacher- and learning- 
situation characteristics rather than method and materials* 
The tremendous range among classrooms within any method 
points out the importance of elements in the learning situa- 
tion over and above the methods empbyed. To improve 
reading instructicm, it is necessary to train better teachers of 
reading rather than to rapect a panacea in the {(ma of oute- 
rials. 

10. Children learn to read by a variety of materiak and methods. 
Pupils become succe»ful readers in such vastly different pro- 
grams as the language experience approach with its relative 
lack of structure and vocabulary control and the various lin- 
guistic programs with their relatively high degree of struc- 
ture and vocabulary control. Furthermore, pupils experi- 
enced difficulty in each of the programs utilized* No one 
approach is so distinctly better in all situations and respects 
than the others that it dhould be crasidered the one best 
method and the me to be used exdunvdy. 

U. The expecution of pupil accomplishment in initial reading 
instruction probably should be raised Programs^ which in- 
troduced words at a more iiapid pace tended to produce pu- 
pils with superior word reaction abilities at the end of the 
first grade, CSiiUren today tend to be better equipped for 
reading instruction when they enter first grade than they 
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were some years ago, and they are probably prepared to learn 
more words and develop more mature study skills than are 
currently expected of them in many programs. 

12. Indications are that the initial reading vocabulary should be 
selected with a greater balance between phonetically regiilar 
words and high utility words. It is likely that introducing 
words solely on the basis of frequency of use presents an un- 
usually complex decoding task for the beginning reader. On 
the odier hand, it appears that presenting only phonedcally 
regular words makes it very difficult to write meaningful 
material. 

13. A writing component is likely to be an effective addition to a 
primary reading program. In the first place, the language 
experience approach, which involves considerable written 
expression, was an effective program of instruction. In ad- 
dition, programs such as Lt.a. and Fhonic/Linguistic, both of 
which were rdatively effective, encourage pupils to write 
symbols as they learn to recognize them and to associate 
them with sounds. This procedure appears helpful to the 
pupil in learning sound-symbol relationships. Furthermore, 
it is likely that writing common but irregular words such as 
the^ helps the chiki to commit them to his si^t vocabulary. 

H. It is impossible to assess the relative effectiveness of programs 
unless they are used in the same project. Project diffei^ces 
are so great, even when pupil readiiMSS for reading is con- 
trolled. Jut a program utilized in a favcmd project would 
demonstrate a distinct advantage over one used in a less-fa- 
vored project regardless of the effectiveness of the program. 

15. The relarive succen of the nonbasal pro-ams omipared to 
the basal programs indicates that reacting instruction can be 
improved. It is likely that impro^ment would result from 
adopting ceruin elements from each of the approaches used 
in diis study. The first st^p would be to determine the ele- 
ments within the various approaches most important to the 
success of that program. Fw example, die ixa. and 
Phonic/Linguistic programs, bodi of n^ch were relatively 
effective, have in conmion a vocabulary omtrolled on 
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sound-symbol regularity, introduction of a relatively large 
reading vocabulary, and emphasis on writing symbols as a 
means of learning them. It would be interesting to know 
which of these elements, if any, are. primarily responsible for 
the effectiveness of the program. Perhaps an instructional 
program which incorporated the most important elements of 
all of the approaches used in the study would be a more ef- 
fective method of teaching than any currently in use. 
Change is in the o£Fing, as it has been since Noah Webster 
wrc te the books which were the progenitors of our present day 
basal readers. Each change came from a variety of sources — the 
political and cultural atmosphere of the time, the ideas of an edu- 
cational innovator, the importation of an idea from another 
country, or the findings of scientific research. As these ideas 
came upon the scene, the nature of the readers in use in the 
schools changed, provided that the pupils and teachers who used 
the readers found them acceptable. 

Similarly, the Hindu religion of India has changed over the 
course of many centuries. When a new religious idea appeared, it 
was eventually absorbed into the pantheon and, depending upon 
its acceptability with the people, was incorporated into the reli- 
gious life of the country. 

Regrettably, many new ideas in reading have taken on a reli- 
gious aspect. The fervor of their disciples has overshadowed, in 
many instances, the light the idea has cast. But those which have 
been found useful have remained — ^usually in the pages of a basal 
reader, or in supplementary materials, or in the suggestions made 
in a teacher^s manual. 

Charge will continue to take place in basal readers. But one 
new phenomenon has appeared on the horizon. Jerome Wiesner, 
dean of science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, re- 
cently was reported to have said that *Ve have actually entered a 
new era of evolutionary history, one in which rapid change is a 
dominant consequence. Our only hope is to understand the 
forces at work and to take advantage of the knowledge we find. 

The change of the past was an evolutionary one, in which 
gradual acceptance could be waited for. Will gradualism in the 
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adoption of new ideas in basal readers be possible in the era in 
which we now live? Will the knowledge of the high speed tech- 
nology which surrounds us — computer-assisted instruction and 
television, for instance — permit the gradual adoption of new ideas 
into basal readers? Time alone will tell. At present, the educa- 
tional market provides adequate profits for investments in major 
projects, such as basal readers. Will this policy also hold in five 
years? 

The future will be disquieting to those who abhor change, but 
it will be interesting, 
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PrO'Chdlenger: William Sheldon 

Syrtcuae Vmrerntf 

ARTICLES in magazines, new materials for reading instruction, and 
some reported research seem to suggest that the basal reader is ob* 
solescent. 

Dissatisfaction with the basal reader contribution to a modern 
reading program has grown steadily during the past thirteen 
years. However, in spite of the suggestions of obsolescence and 
the expressed dissatisfaction, basal readers have grown in ntunber, 
changed in emphasis, and are still the major material used in most 
reading programs in the United States and Canada* 

As evidence of the increasing popularity of the basal reader 
we can identify at least eight ba^ reading programs which share 
about ninety percent of the reading material market in u. s. 
schools. In 1946, three basal reading series were dominant; today 
there are the eight series noted previously and, in addition, ten se- 
ries of materials based on linguistics, i.t.a., or programed instruc- 
tion. Phonics materials, once supplementary to basal programs, 
are now suggested as the prime instruction material and stress 
phonic instruction not only in grade one but throughout the pri- 
mary grades and in several series throughout the intermediate 
grades as welL 

It seems evident that basal readers are changing in format, 
content, and emphasis as they absorb the ideas suggested by advo- 
cates of linguistics, phonics, and programing, but the books pro- 
duced can still be identified as basal readers. 

Most of the concern expressed about the l^i^ reader relate to 
the first year program. As a consequence, 27 reading researchers 
conducted, under the aegis of the usoe, a study of first grade 
reading instruction. Omiparison of method and materials was 
made using various basal readen, material emphasizing i.t.a*, 
phonics, linguistics, and such noncommercial approaches as those 
labeled language experience and individualized or personalized 
reading. 

The results of the ftudi^ published in the Rtsdmg Teacher of 
May 1966^ October 1966, and March 1967, do not give a dear su- 
periority to any v^nhod or material but instead suggest that the 
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teacher is the major element in developing a superior reading pro- 
gram. The studies also suggest that some materials seem to be ef- 
ficacious with superior pupils while other methods and materials 
yield best comparative results with pupils of less-than-average 
ability. 

In the study conducted at Syracuse University which com- 
pared basal readers, phonics materials, and linguistic readers, it 
was found that the pupib instructed in the basal readers devel- 
oped word analysis skills as well as those pupils instructed in the 
materials specifically designed for this purpose. Comprehension 
skills were developed evenly across the varied treatments. 
Teacher security seemed greatest when using the basal materials. 
As far as the Syracuse study is concerned, teachers are more im- 
porunt than the materiab they use. 

It is apparent to most reading specialists that the basal reader 
has both advantages and disadvantages. 

Advantages of basal readers 

The manuals prepared for most basal series provide the 
teacher with remarkable atds to instruction. Specialists recom- 
mend that when schools plan to select basal readers, the manuals 
and the programs developed in them should be carefully exam- 
ined. While the well-illustrated books, lively stories, excellent 
poems, and plays of the various series are often quite alike, the 
manuals can be markedly different in their excellence. By study- 
ing man^ab, a reading-selection committee can determine 
whether skills of word analysis and comprehension are presented 
in a logical order, whether the vocabulary load is practical, if 
concepts undergirding various stories and articles are developed, 
and whether extended sources and references and additional exer- 
cises are provided. 

A second vdue of the basd series is the carefully prepared 
practice materials. Workbooks and practice pads, for example, 
serve to give pupib guided practice in the skilb program. Teach- 
ers can, of course, prepare practice material; but a survey of the 
kinds of ofiF-hand material thus provided reveab that the practice 
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exercises lack careful development, are not sequential, and are 
often irrelevant. 

\Clien teachers complain about prepared-practice materials, it 
might be helpful for someone to point out that when the pupil 
does not need the practice, it is not necessary to provide it 

The basal books are carefully prepared in terms of an increase 
in difficulty related to all aspects of learning to read. 
Vocabulary is often controlled; new words are carefully reintro- 
duced; concepts are carefully considered; and the writing is spe- 
cifically aimed at the ability and interests of the pupils of the level 
for whom the books are intended. 



Basal raders are not universally applicable to all children of 
the grade level for which they are designed. We estimate from 
experience and analysis that in a first ^rade class of 30 pupils, two 
can skip the prepared-readiness program, master the preprimers 
in a week or so, and probably complete the intended first grade 



school year. Eight pupils can skip lightly through readiness and 
preprimers in a month or so and complete the total program eas-* 
ily before the end of the school year. Fifteen pupils need all the 
time suggested by the program and complete the first grade mate- 
rials by the end of the school year. Five pupils will spend the en- 
tire year in a struggle with the readiness and preprimer material 
and can well profit from a second year using the rest of the first 
grade program. 

This description of a not unusual first grade class suggests that 
teachers must group for instruction and adjust the pace of in- 
struction to individual children. 

The basd reader of the 1940^s and i930*s seemed to have been 
designed for the children of an essentially middle class suburban 
society. It has only been during the past five years that publish- 
ers have broadened the content and illustrations of basal readers 
to include representation from all cultures and social groups 
found in the United States. Because many schools continue to 



Disadvantages of basal readers 



program 




rather than needing the complete 
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use the so-called wasp materiak, the readers have been severely 
criticized. 

In the past the concept and vocabulary load of the first and 
second grades was far too light for able children. However, it 
was too hard for the least able child and only correctly developed 
for the average child. Today's teachers can find basals which are 
easy enough for the least able child in the regular classroom and 
challenging for the most able. Many schools have departed from 
the practice of using a single basal series for all children and have 
instead developed a program using two or even three basal series 
in order to provide programatic instruction for children on all 
levels. 

Basd readers ate virtually all uni-dialect, a standard American 
English dialect commonly called nbc or cbs English. The de- 
mand that all races and social groups be represented in readers was 
answered. Similarly, the need for readers which express various 
dialects will be fulfilled. 

Basd reader stories have 'more often appealed to girls than 
boys because of the content* There is evidence that a better 
balance is being developed between mak*and female-oriented 
content. 

Bind reader stories usually concern noncontroversid topics. 
The bland, universally acceptable nature of the readers has made 
their acceptance general and, hence, made these otherwise exten- 
sive books commercially feasible. The cheapest four-color, illus- 
trated book with manual on the market is the standard basal 
reader. 

The future of basal readers 

The di^ vantages of the basal reader will, it is hoped, disap- 
pear as die books become more literary in content, piment the 
study skills lesson wiiidn the reader, upgrade the phonics pro- 
gram, represent boys more adequately, program ddU instruction, 
and annoute manuals to an! teadber unge. 

^e see the classroom teacher of tomorrow u»ng co- and tri- 
basals rather than a single bassd and urilbdng the advant^ga of 
personalized and individualized reading to expand children's plea- 
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siire or recreational reuding. Grade labels and grade level con- 
cepts will be abandoned as the ungraded primary school becomes 
universal. First grade reading instruction for very immature 
pupils will probably be abandoned, and reading programs will be 
developed around programed liste^g and viewing lessons. We 
will acknowledge someday the fact that the carefully developed 
basal reading series has been a major factor in guiding the teadier 
in developing skill in the teaching of reading. 
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Con-Challenger: Lyman C. Hunt, Jr. 

UmTcnitf of Vermont 

THE BASAL READING PROGRAM is the Establifhment in the world 
of reading instruction. In the basal programs we have a massive, 
all-encompassing enterprise endeavoring to teach all aspects of 
reading to all readers. As such the basal reading program has 
been battered by a barrage of criticism during the past two dec- 
ades. Flesch's unreasoned and unintelligent atuck was among the 
first (3). Chall's is the most recent and is far more reasonable 
(2). Because the basal program is the established approach to 
reading instruction, continuous e£Forts to undermine the power 
structure are to be expected. 

Despite the critics, the basal reader program enjoys a nearly 
monopolistic position. Like the medieval castle on die hill it has 
been attacked from every quarter. And, as with the enduring 
bastion, its outer structure may have been scarred, but its inner 
framework has scarcely changed. As with any monolithic force, 
it endures, relentlessly absorbing rather than succumbing to sub- 
stantial change. 

It is assumed that there is common understanding of the pol- 
icies, principles, and practices which give identity to any basal 
textbook program. Its basic features may be described in terms 
of three dimensions: namely, materials, classroom organization, 
and teaching patterns. 

1. Basal readers typically are assemblages of short-story epi- 
sodes and anthology-type selections. Generally these selections 
are organized according to subgroups or units. Seldom are book 
length selections included. Only in the first grade materials do 
we find a semblance of continuity from selection to selection. 
The textbooks are developed by series or sequence in terms of dif- 
ficulty and are designated as appropriate for one particular grade 
level. 

2. Classroom organization typically consists of several so- 
called ability subgroups within the class, each of which receives 
instruction from the teacher on a rotational basis. Children 
work on assigned tasks at their seats when they arc not involved 
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in direct group instruaion. Group instruction is developed by 
the teacher according to the progress of the particular group 
through the textbook sequence. Each individual within the 
group moves ahead at the pace established for the group and is 
not allowed to progress according to his particular individual 
power. 

3. Instructional practice requires that each textbook selection 
be developed with the group in the order of its occurrence in the 
series. Each lesson is taught according to a highly defined series 
of steps presented within the teacher's manual. The pattern is 
identical for every selection, and this pattern represents the very 
heart of basal reading instruction. 

The basal program is best characterized as a comprehensive, 
complex structure comprised of a variety of pieces, intricately in- 
terwoven. In scope it brackets reading instruction from preread* 
ing through the junior high school. The fact that it is such an 
enormous undertaking explains in part why all those who learn to 
read from it move forward so slowly. Under the basal system, 
learning-to-read is at best an arduous process. Little in-school 
time remains to utilize and practice the acquired reading skills 
with a wide selection of other printed materials. The young 
readers are so busy learning to read that they do not have much 
time to read on their own. 

Madness in method.' 

Most critics have focused on beginning reading instruction as 
the most vulnerable part of the toulity that comprises the basal 
textbook program. It is here that attacks have been most vigor- 
ous. The controlled vocabulary that links the sequence of skills 
tOijether has become the symbolic Achilles' heel. The introduc- 
tion of words as whole or unitary forms prior to the study or 
analysis of their component parts has been bombarded inces- 
santly. The concept of readiness has b^n ridiculed. Thus, the 
quarrel about how to teach the beginning reader to recognize 
words rages on. Recently Chall's book (2) has intensified the 
conflict. This is a fight about methods for teaching and develop- 
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ing initial word recognition skills and has little to do with other 
major issues such as developing readers who can '*think with 
print" and/or readers who are committed to lifetime reading. 

This particular critic supports the methodology incorporated 
in the basal textbook programs for initial word recognition in- 
struction as being generally sound. In fact, initial methodology 
is one of its strongest features. It is far more sensible than many 
bizarre alternatives currently being proposed. A rebuttal to 
ChalFs exhaustive analysis has been treated elsewhere (4) . There 
it has been pointed out that variables of teacher competency and 
pace of instruction bear far more directly on quality of reading 
instruction than does the variable of initial methodology. One 
can find fault with the rate of progress and with the endless 
deadly detail of the basal program without disagreeing with the 
method by which word skills are taught. 

The real problem 

The massiveness of detail within the basal textbook program 
becomes the source of its greatest weakness. The attempt at uni- 
versality within the basal textbook program generates within it a 
constant series of restrictions. These restrictions inhibit reading. 
Verbally, a great deal happens but not much reading takes^ place. 

Reading is restricted because the basal approach to reading in- 
struction is too careful, too cautioua, too complete, and too com- 
prehensive. The reader's rate of progress is far too slow, because 
the instructional machinery is too intricate. As a result, learning 
to read becomes too cumbersome an affair. Pupils find them- 
selves trapped on a treadmill of endless activity with very little 
forward progress* Teachers themselves develop unnatural con- 
cerns and fears which prevent them from teaching reading ef- 
fectively. Many teachers become tranquilized by the restrictive 
policies of the teacher's manual. This condition has resulted in an 
ultimate absurdity: teachers are hesitant to let children read trade 
books during reading cla» unkss each and every move is directed. 
No greater condenmation can be made. 

Snail paced progress is mainly due to the basic structure of the 
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lesson plans contained in the teacher's manual. Presented in skel- 
eton fashion these steps are 

1 . Creating interest and establishing motivation. 

2. Presentation and study of words new to the series. 

3. Reading 

a. Directed silent reading. 

b. Rereading and oral reading. 

4. Skills development and practice. 

S • Follow up ( usually workbook or ditto pages ) . 

Established procedure requires that every teacher take each 
reading group through each step in the lesson for every story. 
This practice results in a kind of crawling, if not creeping, 
through each story from first to last until each particular book is 
finished. When one book is finished in the textbook series, the 
reader is rewarded with another slightly fatter volume to be la- 
bored through according to this same circular lesson plan which, 
once again, the teacher develops for every story. 

Serious Silent Reading 

The Reading Step with its introductory or lead-in questions 
with its directed silent reading and with its endless oral rereading 
is terribly thorough. Typically, textbook material is read not 
once but twice and sometimes thrice (excluding previews from 
eavesdropping on previous groups) * As a result of the manual 
lessons, teacher direction is such that reading as a process is always 
word by word, line by line, sentence by sentence, paragraph by 
paragraph, page by page, selection by selection. This manner of 
reading never ends in the basal program. It is tedious and tire- 
some. Granted, each reader kno^ at dbe time of reading, if not 
forever more, the content of the material. This kind oiF thor- 
ou^ness is not only unnatural but unrealisric. 

The concept of reading as promulgated in step 3 of the manual 
plan, coupled with the fact that each selection is independent and 
relatively short, causes the reader to proceed by fits and starts. 
The reader is directed to read a bit to himself, cease to wait for 
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Others or hurry to catch up, then take his turn in oral reading. 
Such practice does little for either oral or silent reading. 

This procedure ofFers no real opportunity to build power as a 
silent reader. The individual reader never has the chance to read 
'^through the book/' to learn to stay with the ideas as they unfold 
over long stretches of print. Uninterrupted, sustained silent 
reading, if developed, is done so without, not within, basal read- 
ing instruction. This is a most serious deficiency because of all 
the skills developed in the reading program, sustained silent read- 
ing is paramount. Unfortunately, in the basal program it is most 
neglected. 

This writer concurs with Chall's criticism of the manner in 
which questions are used in directed silent reading (5). Her ob- 
servations that teacher-talk frequently exceeds amount of time 
readers read is most devastating. Research by this writer has sub- 
stantiated this claim. A study conducted with first grade teach- 
ers revealed that asking questions and directing the exact amotmt 
of material to be read constituted a large portion of the teacher's 
time. The reader proceeds under the harassment of continual in- 
terruptions. 

Readers learning to read within this instructional framework 
easily develop the concept that good silent reading is identical 
with comprehensive reading and that all reading must be inten- 
—^ve. Every word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, and page is 
treated with equal importance. Reading comes to responding to 
every part and soaking up every idea like a sponge. Many teach- 
ers, under the spell of the manuals, fear that their young readers 
will miss some skill if less detailed reading prevails. The young 
reader sooner or later becomes conditioned to this approach to 
reading. It becomes his measure of good reading. Thus, m^iny 
beginners become compulsive about every word, sentence, and 
paragraph. They have been so indoctrinated. 

Certainly, if the teacher's task is to make "the good reader" 
the intensive, comprehensive reader associated with the basal, bal- 
ance must be achieved by extensive, exploratcMy reading in a vari- 
ety of other books and materials. The child must hot only be 
given time to read widely on hl^ own but he must be encouraged 
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to search all sorts of books for "the big ideas," the ideas that are 
truly significant. To be flexible in reading the reader must learn 
to forget and forgo much of the print that crosses his eye and 
mind. The concept of reading established within the basal read- 
ers defeats this sort of flexible reading which is our ultimate goal. 

Oral reading? 

The most flagrant examples of wasted effort surrounds the 
oral segment of the lesson plan. Less is attained and more time 
expended in the reading circle, which is formed so that each 
reader may have a turn at attempting to say a series of words 
aloud without error, than in any other aspect of teaching. If 
each reader spent equivalent time reading to himself rather than 
waiting patiently or impatiently for his brief turn to read orally, 
better results would be obtained. Only the able readers succeed 
at this oral exercise. They do not need daily practice. For the 
less able this experience ranges from dissatisfying to disastrous. 
They, too, need to be relieved of this daily ritual. Each would be 
better off just by attempting to get something out of a book he 
has chosen to read by himself. 

We persist with the strange notion that by having clumsy 
readers practice oral reading a little each day, they may eventu- 
ally sound as good as good oral readers. We assume that once this 
standard has been realized, we will have produced good readers. 
Most likely we have not. Until a fledgling reader is able to propel 
himself through printed material without teacher direction, he is 
not a reader. We should spend more time helping the poor oral 
reader to become an independent silent reader and less time in 
group oral reading. Once silent reading has been mastered, one 
can readily learn oral reading. 

Trimmings and trappings 

The nonreading steps of the lesson plan formula, unfortun- 
ately, are just that. Much time is spent in a variety of actions 
and activity which wh«i accomukted add up to very little 
logged reading time. Much time is consumed by teachers in es- 
tablishing backgrounds, introducing new words and concepts, ex- 
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tending and enriching skills, and finally in giving instructions for 
workbook exercises. Whatever contribution is made to total 
reading devebpment throu^ these particular nonreading steps, it 
is ohvii.u% that not much solid reading is practiced during these 
steps. There is no solid evidence that these preliminary and ter- 
minal procedures within the le»>n plan contribute more than 
coulo be gainedl^om reading practice in sustained silent reading. 

The concept of "systematic sequential" pr6gress in skill devel- 
(^rnent is another element which contributes to sbwness of pace. 
By tying in the "new words" (accumulation of recognition vo- 
cabulary) and integrating "skiUs development" with the selec- 
tions being read, the pace must be slow to insure mastery. 
Unfortunately, many do not gain skill mastery in this systenutic 
way. There is a good deal of lost motion in these endeavors. 

One of the most restrictive concepts underlying sequential 
skill development pertains to the thewy of controlled vocabulary. 
Underlying this theory is the concept that each word must be in- 
corporated into the recognition vocabulary of the reader at the 
time of introduction in the textbodt. No word can be intro- 
duced unless it is so learned. Because of this condition, the rate 
of introducing words must be slow. Excesttve repetition is 
needed to ensure that this conditkm is met. This syston which 
prescribes that particular words are to be learned for each partic- 
ular book during each particukr yw by every dbild must be 
carefully considered by those who aiticize the basal uxthcxk 
program. Prescribing the particular time for learning particular 
words is too brittle and too rigid. It is the most limiting restric- 
tion in the basic source for most other restrictive procedures. 

The resultant overattention to a prescribed order for learning 
words can be disastrous for both the able and the unable. If the 
child does not assimilate the designated words into his recognition 
vocabulary at the particular rime Acy are introduced (with the 
nundber pf aUowed repetitions), then this vast superstructure can 
fall all about him. This condition of accumuUting spedfied 
words at a specified tkne in order to be iuccessftd can snrve as a 
handicqr and a hindrance to many duldren even thou^ it may 
be beneficial to others. The able child bursts out of the struc* 
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ture; the slow child struggles unsuccessfully to maintain the pace. 
Neither truly profits from it. 

Summary 

Teachers have become engulfed in a sea of fears which pre- 
vent them from teaching reading in a flexible, natural manner. 
With total perfection in the mechanics of reading as a standard, 
teachers are afraid to let young readers make mistakes. Correct 
recognition of all words, eloquent expression in oral reading, and 
mastery of everything stated in the selection become the bonds 
which teachers cannot break. Ensuring that readers accomplish 
these goals causes tieachers to proceed with extreme caution. This 
pace leads to a kind of paralyzed inertia. Teachers do not let 
children read books on their own because "the children might 
miss something" or "it's too hard to check everybody to see that 
he knows everything he reads." Teachers have no way of telling 
whether the children know all the words. There is no quick 
check for all the skills and no way to be sure everyone knows 
them all. 

This sort of cautiousness betrays a lack of faith within the 
teaching profession. The teacher has become the prisoner of the 
manual. The teacher does not trust children as readers. She does 
not trust herself to teach them through varied and interesting 
books and other printed materials. The end result— that teachers 
cannoc let children read books— is the tragedy of the basal text- 
book program. 
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Throughout the centuries, proposed solutions to the grouping p»^blem have 
been manifold. Dozens of plans have been introduced, only to bask in the 
educational limelight for a time ^nd then like the Arabs "to fold their tents 
and silently steal away." The de.irr to organize pupils in schools in ways 
which v/ill better meet their indiviiujil needs is still keenly felt, and we are 
still diligently searching for fortsis of organization which will best facilitate 
this purpose. Among the more recent plans under experimentation is the 
nongrade school. The writers of the papers that follow present research in 
regard to this plan and discuss its advantages and disadvantages for teaching 
reading. 



Do the Advantages of the Ungraded Schools 
Outweigh the Disadvantages? 

Albert J. Kingston 

The University of Georgis 

ONE OF THE most widely publicized educational innovations in 
recent years has been the development of the so-called nongrade 
school organization (10, J5, 23). Although the majority of 
schools experimenting with nongradedness are elementary schools, 
a few secondary schools also have adopted the nongraded struc- 
ture (4) . Comparatively few secondary schools, however, seem 
to have embraced the program; and even among elementary 
schools, most programs of ungradedness seem to be limited to the 
primary grade levels. The wide variety of schools experimenting 
with nongradedness and the obvious differences in grade levels in- 
volved make an objective appraisal of effects of such organiza- 
tional structure difficult, if not impossible. 

One major problem in judging the impact of nongradedness is 
that the word **nongraded" has been loosely attached to many 
different types of school structures. Rarely do writers describe 
the organizational structure of the particular school in sufficient 
detail. A casual student rapidly encounters such diverse labels as 
"nongraded school, ungraded school, flexible primary unit, contin- 
uous growth program, continuoxis progress plan, levels system, 
and primary cycle. It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
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how identical to or how different one type of program is from 
another. Even the experts appear to have diflSculty in this re- 
spect (I). An additional problem encountered in appraising the 
advantages and disadvantages of the nongraded structure is that 
nongradedness refers only to the vertical organization of a school. 
Vertical organization pertains to the way pupils are classified as 
they move progressively through the school's educational pro- 
gram. Typically, American school administrators have employed 
grades or combinations of grades to meet pupil needs. Vertical 
organization, however, represents merely one aspect of the organ- 
izational structure of a school. In addition, school personnel have 
developed a number of additional methods for organizing pupils 
and teachers at each level. These techniques are commonly re- 
ferred to as means of horizontal organization. Popular methods 
of horizontal organization include self-contained classrooms, de- 
partmentalization team teaching, as well as such special pupil 
placcnient procedures as tracking, ability grouping, and flexible 
grouping. Such familar approaches to reading instruction as 
cross-class grouping, sectioning by reading achievement, and 
modificatons of the so-called Joplin Plan are actually examples of 
horizontal organization. 

The variety of horizontal organization methods found among 
both the traditionally graded and the nongraded schools makes an 
objective appraisal of the effectiveness of different types of verti- 
cal organization extremely difficult. Unfortunately, nongraded 
schools vary considerably in their horizontal organizational struc- 
ture (7). School A,, for example, may be nongraded but employ 
homogeneous grouping and have team teaching, ^hool B may 
be nongraded but systematically place pupils heterogeneously and 
espouse the self-contained classroom. Obviously these and other 
horizontal conditions affect the performance of puptts and teach- 
ers like. The failure of many investigators to recognize the im- 
portance of these conditions on the achievement of pupils dimin- 
ishes the value of their research. 

A number of exponents of nongradedness have stressed the 
need for redefining the concept and implications of the non- 
graded organization. Goodlad and Rehage (11), for example, 
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note that ""the variety and complexity of organization in Ameri- 
can schook kads to confusion in discourse, practice, and re- 
search/' Because most research findings have failed to consider 
the importance of such antecedent variables as horizontal organi- 
zation, pupil placement procedures, and teacher attitudes^ it is 
not possible to answer the question posed by the title of this 
paper. 

Research on nongradedness 

It already has been suggested that much of the research on 
nongraded organizations has failed to take into account many sig- 
nificant variables which atfect the teaching-learning situation. 
As a result, most of the published r^arch reports fit the class of 
pseudoexperiments described by Stanley (20) « Such studies al- 
ways must be interpreted cauriously becaiise they are subject to 
numerous contaminating variables as well as to the Hawthorne 
effect. 

As might be expected, more publkhed studies tend to indicate 
that pupils enrolled in nongraded schools achieve significantly 
higher than those studying in graded programs. Studies by Bufie 
(J), HalKwell (12), Hickey (13), and Shapski (1«), for exam- 
ple, found pupil achievement to be superior in nongraded schools. 
Like Shapski, Hillson and Moore (14) studied reading achieve- 
ment of pupils and found that nongraded pupils achieved signifi- 
cantly higher scores. Bockrath (3) c<»npared average pupil 
achievement in a group of schools prior to and after they were 
organized into nongraded structures. Pupil achievement was 
found to have improved. 

In contrast Carbone (6) » in an often-cited study, found that 
pupils enrolled in graded programs achieved significantly higher 
than i;hose in nongraded programs. Enwolden (9) also found 
graded pupils achieved as well as nongraded pupils. Similarly 
Nfoore's study (16) found that grad^ pupils achieved higher 
than those in nongraded structures. 

Despite such confounding results, the preponderant of re- 
ported studies s^ms to favor nongradedness. It should 
pointed out, however, that whenever a comparatively new inno- 
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vation in education is judged against a traditional approach, as 
Tewksbury (23) shows, the results appear to favor the new 
rather than the old or traditional. At present, one can only echo 
the conclusions of the National Education Association (17) 
which notes that no conclusive dau are available which favor ei- 
ther the graded or nongraded organization. 

WhUe it is difficult to determine whether pupils enrolled in 
nongraded schools actually achieve more satisfactorily than they 
would in nongraded schools, it is nearly ^impossible to assess some 
of the other claims made by ceruin proponents of the system. 
Part of the problem seems to result from the propensity of educa- 
tors to describe a given situation, or to discourse on a topic, with- 
out a compulsion to collect or interpret data. Much of the pub- 
lished literature on the nongraded organization, for example, is 
exhortive or opinionated and smacks of the testimonial or de- 
scribes a successful program in a global way. Unfortunately the 
lack of standard usage in terms, the failure to identify ways and 
means, makes most of the reports nearly worthless. 

Although it is difficult to superimpose a carefully controlled 
experiment on an ongoing school program, most of the so-called 
research on nongradedness is disappointing* In a scmiewhat satir- 
ical article Barnes notes that the concept of nongradedness has be- 
come so encumbered with other conditions that it is difficult to 
identify or to do research. He states (2) : 

Indeed it would teem that the nongraded bundle is put together 
from many old cuitoms, a very few new ideas, many practices borrowed 
from everywhere, and blue reactioia when it comes to research. ... A 
rmischievious model for beginmng with nongradedneM would seem to be 
made up of the fdlovdng tegmenu: 1) begin with an absmce of precise 
definition for what is to be tried, 2) im|iort a zeal for living with a 
aensate movement, 3) avoid refined perceptions for what will be en- 
countered in the process, 4) set sail with full knowledge of cloudy com- 
pass settings for local navigation, and 5) get used to the chant that 
more research is needed, which, is always the case everywhere. 

Excessive dauns 
It perhaps is ineviuble that any new movement will attract 
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zealous supporters to its banners and that some disciples will allow 
their enthusiasm for the cause to exceed their caution. The result 
often is extravagant claims which can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. Such seems to be the case of nongraded organization. 
The claims that nongradedness provides a means for meeting the 
needs of individual pupils is a case in point. Public education 
functions on the basis of a pupil-teacher ratio in all fifty states. 
Education, thus, is basically a group, as well as an individual, 
process regardless of how the school is organized. Obviously the- 
teacher is of paramount importance in modern education. Any 
organizational structure at best can only aid the teacher to de- 
velop those human relationships which facilitate learning. The 
failure of many of those who favor the nongraded school -ta real- 
ize the important role of the teacher and to recognize the limited 
importance of organization on classroom practice is difficult for 
the writer to understand. Certainly many of the advantages 
claimed for the nongraded school, in so far as teaching is con- 
cerned, can be and are being accomplished by master teachers 
under other types of organizational structures. If is unlikely, for 
example, that the graded organization would have survived in 
America and Europe so long as it has unless the needs of the ma- 
jority of pupils were being met. 

Another claim that proponents of nongradedne^ make is that 
the slowly developing child is less likely to sufiFer damage to his 
ego or self-est^m. It is theorized that the trauma of retention 
under a graded system is both pervasive and persistent but not so 
traumatic in the nongraded school. Stendler (21, 22) ^ for one, 
has questioned the assumption that less damage is done to a chiiu's 
psyche is he moves slowly through a nongraded program. Surely 
most children enrolled in either a graded or nongraded program 
become aware of their own progress as compared to those of their 
peers and classmates. 

Pupil placement procedures 

The majority of existing nongraded programs today involve 
the primary grades. A survey conducted by Shearron and Wait 
(19) indicates that over ninety-five percent of the responding 
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schools employed reading achievement as one of the criteria for 
pupil placement. Other frequently mentioned criteria included 
teacher opinion, social maturity, emotional maturity, arithmetic 
achievement, mental ability, and chronological age. It is readily 
apparent that, except for chronological age, considerable margin 
for error is possible in applying such criteria. Social and emo- 
tional maturity are difiEcult to assess even when appraised by 
competent clinicians. Mental ability and scholastic achievement 
usually are determined by standardized group tests. Most psy- 
chologists believe that group paper and pencil tests are suita* *e 
for predicting group performance but lack sufficient reliability 
and validity for predicting individual achievements. Most class- 
room teachers have found many children whose test performances 
vary considerably from their day-to-day achievement in the 
classroom. Should the school lack data on entering tirst grades, as 
is the case when no public-supported kindergartens are available, 
the problem of placement becomes even more acute. 

Attitudes of parents and teachers 

As far as can be determined by a survey of the existing litera- 
ture, the parents of children enrolled in nongraded programs seem 
to react favorably. Similarly, teachers seem to like the idea and 
claim to feel less pressure to cover a specified block of materials 
during the school year. Presumably, however, certain teachers 
encounter problems with record keeping and with grouping prac- 
tices. Probably the greatest difficulties appear to be related to the 
movement of children into nongraded programs when they trans- 
fer from traditionally graded schools or to the placing of children 
in graded schools when they transfer from nongraded organiza- 
tions. Despite the listing of problems encountered in the non- 
graded organization, it would seem that teachers, principals, and 
parents appear to respond favorably to the organizational struc- 
ture. 

Reading in the nongraded school 

Despite the importance of reading achievement in pupil 
placement and progress in nongraded programs, the writer was 
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unable to find information concerning the possible impact of 
nongradedness on reading pedagogy. During the period when 
administrators were experimenting with this type of organiza- 
tion, reading specialists did not seem to be very much concerned 
with the implications of such experiments. Among reading spe- 
cialists, there seemed to be more interest in individualized reading, 
flexible grouping within the classroom, and reading in the content 
areas* 

Descriptions of nongraded programs, however, seem to indi- 
cate that typically pupils are placed by reading level and that in a 
primary block an average of eight to ten reading levels are em- 
ployed to' organize reading instruction. A few programs exam- 
ined involve the total elementary school and claim to utilize as 
many as thirty levels. In most cases it is claimed that grouping is 
flexible and that basal series are employed in reading instruction. 
It is perhaps an interesting commentary on the poor communica- 
tion among educators that the writer was unable to find any arti- 
cle dealing with problems created in reading instruction by the 
nongraded organization or to find an awareness that this type of 
organizational structure might create a need for modifying tradi- 
tional reading instruction methods. As far as could be deter- 
mined, teachers in nongraded schools taught pupils to read just as 
they had previously. One might question whether the traditional 
ba^l reading series are sufficiently broad to meet pupil needs in all 
"levels,'* whether placing pupils by reading levels serves to impede 
in-class grouping, how flexiblle reading groups really are in the 
nongraded school, how pupil needs are identified and dealt with, 
and what supplementary materials and teaching procedures are 
empby^. Unfortunately we do not know at present* 

Summary 

It does not seem possible at present to state whether the ad- 
vantages of the nongraded school outweigh the disadvantages. In 
terms of objective, experimental research the evidence seems to be 
far from omiplete. Certainly there is an urgent need for more 
complete, long-term evaluation. Again, many of the claims of 
proponents of the system seem to be exc^ve. A number of the 
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advantages claimed by those who favor nongradedness can and 
are being achieved by excellent teachers working in schook orga- 
nized in a somewhat traditional manner. Because there are many 
different types of nongraded schools, it is difficult to determine 
cause and effect relationships to many of the claimed advantages 
and disadvantages. Most published studies presenting either posi- 
tive or negative results are fraught with contaminating variables 
and lack of clarity concerning those factors being studied. 

Reading specialists who should play important roles in such 
programs, for some reason, seem to have played a minor role. 
Yet in pupil placement and pupil progress, reading achievement 
generally is of paramount importance. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution this paper can make is to alert reading specialists to the 
possible contributions which they can make to researching and as- 
serting in the development of nongraded school programs. 
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Pro-Challenger: Robert H. Anderson 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 

FIRST, the writer wishes to indicate that he finds Kingston's paper 
to be a useful one and that he is in essential agreement with the 
things Kingston has pointed out concerning the gross inadequacy 
of the available literature and the general failure of the profession 
both to define and to put into practice the ideas represented by 
the term '^nongraded organization." Special appreciation is ex- 
pressed for his remarks concerning the lamentable silence on the 
part of reading experts. It is with some sadness that the writer 
notes the possibility that this silence may be at least in part due to 
their close association with the publishing industry whose profits 
are quite closely related to the continuing existence of graded 
structure. Inasmuch as the basic problems of nongradedness are 
curricular and as reading is probably the most important of the 
curriculum areas on which we concentrate in the elementary 
school, it is highly important that key figures in the field of read- 
ing contribute their talents and energies to the clarification of is- 
sues Kingston has raised. 

It wpuld in fact be easier to deal with the question if it were 
worded, "Do the Advantages of Graded Schools Outweigh Their 
Disadvantages?" This phrasing would put the pro-challenger 
and the con-challenger in a better position because graded school 
arrangements are easy to define, familiar in nearly everyone's ex- 
perience, and based on certain assumptions which have been the 
subject of research and discussion for at least a half century. For 
the pro-challenger, however, the topic if so worded would be al- 
most impossible to defend sinee few if any of the assumptions un- 
derlying graded education are now considered to be valid rtiid the 
only advantages of graded education that come to mind hi^ve the 
embarrassing property of favoring professional indolence, callous- 
ness, sadism, or incompetency. 

Since, fortvmately, we are spared the impossible task of de- 
fending the literally graded school, however, our attention should 
now be addressed to an examination of the nongraded school. 
Here our problem is that the nongraded school is, as of 1968, an 
imperfectly developed concept, especially at the level of prr\ctice; 
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and) therefore, the genuine disadvantages that may be discovered 
over the long run are not yet either evident or researchable. We 
are confined, at this point, to discussion of some short-run disad- 
vantages that have come to Ught* The same is true of the advan- 
tages, some of which are already apparent hut most of which are 
yet to be fully demonstrated and then researched. 

The principal advantage of nongradedness, at least theoreti- 
cally, is that it is perfectly consistent with the ideal of humane, 
individualized instruction whereas literal gradedness assumes 
age-group uniformity of potential, motivation, and learning 
style; and such uniformity, judged against twentieth century re- 
search evidence, simply does not exist* 

The chief disadvantage of nongradedness, from an operational 
standpoint, is that it requires of the teacher a far higher quality 
and quantity of pupil diagnosis, specific lesson planning, and gen- 
eral educational management than American teachers under pres- 
ent conditions can actually handle. It exposes the glaring defi- 
ciencies of conventional curriculum guidelines and of the stan- 
dardized) graded materials in w^* dequately trained teachers 
have long sought refuge* It di ae already overloaded ad- 

ministration of the school by requiring more flexibility, more va- 
riety in resources (both human and material), and more profes- 
sional energy devoted to such functions as evaluating and report- 
ing pupil progress than does the graded school. Where resources 
and professional zeal are marginal, therefore, the graded arrange- 
ment is obviously to be preferred even though it promises no ben- 
efits to the children. 

As the writer has already pointed out in an article (1) and as 
several informed scholars (notably Glen Heathers, John Goodlad, 
and "William McLoughlin) appear to agree, the great majority of 
recent ''research^' on graded-versus-nongraded schools is quite 
worthless. Its chief weakness is that the researchers have failed to 
provide proof that the so-called ncmgraded (experimenul) group 
was indeed fimctioning in ways consistent with generally ac- 
cepted definitions of nongradedness and, further, that diey also 
failed to show that the so-called graded (control) classes were not 
in some significant ways deviating from literal gradedness in the 
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direction of a more humane, flexible, and appropriate form of 
vertical organization. As a result, the publication of data from 
such studies does little to increase our understanding. 

Perhaps a particular advantage of the nongraded arrangement 
is that it has apparently accelerated the long-overdue awakening 
of American teachers to the essential inflexibility and impractica- 
bility of the self-contained classroom as a form of horizontal or- 
ganization. By demanding even more of an already overbur- 
dened staff, each of whose members functioned in the protective 
privacy but crippling isolation of the one-teacher classroom, it 
compelled teachers to seek help from one another and to devise a 
more open social-pedagogical system within which pupils could 
find more outlets and more alternatives. Actually, it appears 
that American schools would, by now, be more genuinely non- 
graded, in all respects if the trend toward cooperative teaching 
had emerged ahead of or simultaneously with the trend toward 
nongrading. Ironically, some of the most daring innovators of 
the early twentieth century (notab% Preston Search and John 
Dewey) recognized or anticipated^fhis fact and advocated the 
abandonment of both graded structure and self-contained staff 
organization, but their words fell on deaf ears and only a half 
century later did we come to discover (or redisco^tr) the wisdom 
of their counsel. 

Nor, in fact, is the discovery confirmed even now. 
McLoughlin (5), in perhaps the best available study of research 
on the nongraded school, laments that *^the self-contained class- 
room has remained marvelously undisturbed in most ungraded 
schools." He also notes that homogeneous grouping, which un- 
fortunately appears to be the dominant feature of many allegedly 
nongraded schools, ''does little or nothing to reduce individual 
differences and improve student performance." On the other 
hand, McLoughlin reports a strong and growing interest on the 
part of American teachers with respect to the adoption of non- 
gradedness: 

While ft may be impossible to depict with ^ny iemblance of accuracy 
the eztensiveneii of nongrading in America ^xlay* one thing is clear— 
fchods want to nongrade! Educators si« all too familiar with the 
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gnawing shortcomings of the traditional graded school and are willing to . 
work to establish a program that has even the slightest promise to pro- 
viding more meaningful educational experiences for boys and girk. But 
restructuring a process as complex as education is an enormous task and 
there are few firmly established guidelines to follow in this undertaking. 

Heathers (2) supports McLoughlin's views and adds that 
nongradedness must be developed in concert with other innova- 
tions (notably, team teaching) and with the assistance of effec- 
tive (and therefore costly) teacher retraining programs. He 
than goes on to report that despite their many problems, the new 
reorganization structures being developed in American schools 
have on the whole tended to inspire the faith and confidence of 
the participants (pupils, parents, and teachers) and thus to en- 
courage their continuation. In fact, although a number of ef- 
forts zl nongrading are known to have foundered for one reason 
or another (usually, the evidence suggests ineptitude or unpre- 
paredness of the staff) , what is remarkable at this stage is that so 
many of the projects do continue in force and the teachers do 
persist in the conviction that the extra effort is worth making. 

The only matter to which Kingston referred and which dis- 
turbs the writer is the reference to Stendler. In the writer's 
opinion Stendler's conclusion is unwarranted, and he believes that 
there is evidence in the research literature, particularly that deal- 
ing with the effects of promotion and nonpromotion, to suggest 
an alternative conclusion. In fact, it is in this area that we have 
not only some reliable research support but also particularly 
strong testimonial evidence. On the other hand, when the less- 
ulented child spends an extra year in an artificial or noubly im- 
perfect nongraded school, Stendler's view may be accurate. 

^SHiile it may be disconcerting to a profession that needs more 
and better guidance from research, the cmly honest position that a 
pro-challenger can uke on the topic as worded, at this moment in 
history, is that the nongraded school apf^iirs to be a workable 
(though difficult) idea and thus far its advantages for children 
are far more apparent than are the disadvanUges (again, for chil- 
dren!) , if there are any that can be cited. Most of the disadvan- 
tages that can be cited at this pcnnt reflect only the price that we 
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continue to pay for our past sins against children and the fact 
that educational reform and the attainment of truly humane and 
individualized school programs are neither cheap nor easy. 
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Con-Challenger: Josephine B. Wolfe 

Umvernty of Scranton 

THE PAST TWO DECADES unequivocably will be '^•^cumented in the 
literature as decades marked by professic ;ial innovations. 
Ranking high in the sundry of innovations will be the many and 
the varied structural organizations which have been suggested as 
"aids*' for solving "the reading ills" of boys and girls in the ele^^^ 
mentary school. According to Halliwell (4), one of the goals 
that will cont^iue to perpetuate among professional theorists is 
experimentation with organizational structure to afford more 
efficient means of providing for individual differences. 

Without question, the best plan to be used by a particular 
school, in a particular classroom, and/or by a particular classroom 
teacher calls for thoughtful appraisal of its inherent advantages 
and disadvantages. But, unfortunately, such thinking usually is 
supplanted by mere eagerness to become involved in a new pana- 
cea. In fact, it is disheartening as well as disappointing to observe 
the degree that emotions can play in the adoption of "a new fad" 
or "a new trend." Nevertheless, the assignment of the writer is 
to discuss the disadvantages of one organizational structure, 
namely the ungraded plan. Although there is a sparsity of re- 
search on this topic, the conclusions to be presented have been 
drawn from the literature*^ insofar as such research is reported. 

The ungraded plan: a challenged plan 

Despite the sparsity of sound studies citing significant and sta- 
ble ad /antages of the ungraded system as well as the perplexing 
fact that the ungraded primary unit has ^'boomed but never 
bloomed," the movement continues to grow. Also, in the litera- 
ture, John Goodlad (3), one of the pioneers of die ungraded 
plan, concedes that "nongrading is supported by some plausible 
sounding claims and theories rather than by research." At the 
same time, recent literature has begun to add new dimensions by 
examining such factors as 1) pupil achievement, 2) mental health 
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of pupils, 3) teacher-parent attitudes, and 4) financial costs in- 
volved in the ungraded system. Thus, since it appears from the 
literature that the overall effectiveness of the ungraded plan is 
being challenged, let us examine each of the four dimensions. 

Pupil achievement 

The notion that an ungraded phm can, of itself, increase pupil 
achievement, provides the most fertile ground for any innova- 
tion. Yet, a review of the literature fails to yield any clear-cut 
evidence that a change from the graded structure to an ungraded 
structure actually increases pupil achievement. For example, 
Robert F. Carbone (2) examined the difference between pupil 
achievement in graded systems and ungraded systems only to find 
that the pupils in the graded systems scored significantly higher 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Also, a group of professionals in 
Los Angeles under the direction of Hopkins, Aldridge, and Wil- 
liamson (5), concluded after a four-year experimental study of 
the ungraded plan that "The pupils in the ungraded program 
posed more administrative problems and yet achieved no more on 
the average than those pupils who attended graded classes." 

A study, "A Comparison of Pupil Achievement After One, 
One and a Half, and Three Years in a Nongraded Program," by 
Jones and Moore (6) confirms reports from the Los Angeles 
study. Jones and Moor<: used a standardized reading test to assess 
the reading achievement of pupils in a graded organizational 
structure with pujnls in an ungraded organizational structure. 
Although the results appeared to favor the pv ils in the ungraded 
plan after one year, the same pupils were retested approximately 
one and a half years and again three years later. In both of the 
latter test situations no significant difference was found between 
the pupils in the graded group and the pupils in the ungraded 
group. Thus, it appears that when the initial enthusiasm of un- 
graded instruction waned, the pupils' reading achievement fol- 
lowed the same pattern. Therefore, the Jones-Moo^'e Study defi- 
nitely implies that if ungrading produces better results, the re- 
sults must be ones of pemunency and ones which wUl be farther 
reaching in nature than those cited in the study. 
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Mental health of pupils 

Another "tantalizer" which encourages professionals to be- 
come a part of the increased trend in ungrading is the assump- 
tion that this type of educational structure reduces pupil anxiety 
and thus fosters better mental health among boys and girls. To 
determine whether there was validity to such an assumption Car- 
bone (2) administered the Mental Health Analysis published by 
the California Test Bureau to selected groups of pupils in grades 
four, five, and six. Though it would appear that pupils in un- 
graded classrooms (pupils working at their own pace at their in- 
dividual instructional level with all pressures of grade retention 
erased) would be psychologically better adjusted than pupils in 
graded classroom situations, this study revealed no significant dif- 
ference in adjustment. In fact, the pupils in the graded class* 
room structure scored much higher in the area of social participa- 
tion. 

Pupil attendance is another factor which is frequently used to 
measure the degree to which pupils are "satisfied** with school. 
Hopkins (5), compared the attendance figures of pupils enrolled 
in ungraded organizational plans with those pupils enrolled in 
graded organizational plans. Again, the results favored neither 
group. Therefore, in the confines of the Hopkins Study it ap- 
pears safe to conclude that pupils in both organizational plans 
manifest similar adjustment and satisfaction with their school sit- 
uations. 

Teacher-parent attitudes 

Since the teacher is the most important single factor in a pu- 
pil*s success at school, it is imperative that the teacher be satisfied 
with the organizational plan she uses. Although the proponents 
who strongly favor the ungraded plan frequently imply that 
tesichers who participate in this plan are more content with their 
teaching situation than are those teachers who participate in the 
graded plan, some researchers (5) clearly identify the fact that 
teacher satisfaction does not necessarily increase as a direct result 
of the initiation of an ungraded plan or any other "innovation 
plans.'* However, one cannot deny that change of any nature 
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may be stimulating and challenging to teachers, especially in its 
initial phases. But^ one should be mindful that the purpose of 
change is to improve professional situations rather than provide a 
novel approach without a purpose. In fact, in a study published 
by the National Education Association (S) it is reported that 
some teachers in ungraded plans are extremely concerned with 
the widely divergent instructional levels in the many subject areas 
existing among their pupils. Hopkins (5) utilized a scale of 
twenty-one variables in his study to compare the satisfaction of 
teachers in both situations, the graded plan and the ungraded 
plan. Yet, the results of the study revealed no significant in- 
crease in the satisfaction of the teachers who were involved in the 
ungraded plan. 

According to Shearron and Wait (9) the most surmountable 
problems existing relative to the ungraded plan is the lack of un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the concepts of the plan among 
teachers, principals, and parents. In fact, when Jones and Moore 

(6) asked a group of parents the question "Do you prefer the 
graded or ungraded plan of elementary school organization?**, the 
results reported that the parents preferred the type of plan in 
which their child was enrolled. In other words, whatever the sta- 
tus quo, the parents were satisfied. 

The financial costs 

An imperative and equally important factor that must be 
carefully considered in initiating any organizational plan is its 
cost. A report by a group of New York School administrators 

(7) reveals that the ungraded plan is capable of mushrooming 
into an inappropriate program of great expense. Unusual ex- 
penditures for any innovative plan such as the imgraded one can 
be attributed to such academic needs as 1) securement of wide 
and varied material^, 2) increments in guidance services, 3) es- 
tablishment and/or revisement of testing programs, and 4) estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a new system of reporting pupil 
progress. In fact, according to Carswell and Dagne (1) mini- 
mal physical changes needed in a school building to initiate any 
new organizational plan such as the ungraded include 1 ) modifi- 
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cation of space to provide for a wide variety of learning activi- 
ties, 2) provision for additional space for storage of new materials 
and new learning media, and 3) arrangement for large spatial 
areas for conferencing and planning by staff. Thus, because of 
the very reasons listed, the ungraded plan cannot be conceived of 
as financially feasible by many school professionals. 

Theory or practicability? 

The theory underlying the ungraded plan appears to be sound. 
However, as is so true of most innovations, the query arises, **Can 
sound theory become a practicability?" From the literature, 
practicability of the imgraded appears to be questionable. In 
closing perhaps we should remind ourselves that the single deter- 
minant of whether a theory becomes a practicability is the 
teacher. She, and she only, is the key to any theory or plan 
whether it be ungraded or graded. 
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When reading instruction was first proyided for children, it was con- 
ducted exclusively on an individual basis. Each child was taught as an indi- 
vidual by a fcnbc, a priest, a tutor, or some member of his family. Then 
with the dawning concern of society for the education of all, mass instruc- 
tion descended and has been here, in general, ever since. In the 1950s, how- 
ever, one began to hear about "Individualized Instruction in Reading." 
According to this plan each child was to choose his own book for reading 
and complete it, then choose another one and so on, thus progressing at his 
own rate. This plan is now being used in several schook in the United 
States. Those who are interested in learning more about individualized 
instruction and its effects will find provocative reading in the papers that 
follow. 

What Are the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Individualized Instruction? 

Harry W. Sartain 

Vmrttntf of Pitulntrgli 

DESCRIBING the Current pace of change, a writer in an April issue 
of Harper's refers to the "rabbit-like rate at which the new cul- 
tural 'generations' are produced in America" (17) . She says that 
"the decade seems to have replaced the century" in framing his- 
torical epochs. Let us look back a full century rather than a dec- 
ade to gain perspective on one phase of educational change. 

A little more than a hundred years ago the pony express had 
gone out of business because the first telegraph line had reached 
the West Coast. People traveled mostly under the power of Old 
Dobbin and occasionally by boat or train; the first four-cycle in- 
ternal combustion engine had just been invented, thereby making 
the modern automobile possible in the future. Medical men had 
only recently learned to use anesthetics instead of alcohol, and 
they were still discovering how germs cause common diseases. 
The schools had just completed their movement into graded or- 
ganization, which was supposed to make teaching more efficient 
by assigning children to classrooms in such a way that all those in 
one room could be given the same lessons. 
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What has a hundred years of progr^ done for us? Wc now 
communicate by direct dialing telephones; we fly across the coun- 
try in a couple of hours, and we have a schedule for placing men 
on the moon. We are immunized against the most ccmimon dis- 
eases, and we have gone beyond open-heart surgery to successful 
heart transplants. In our schools many teachers have learned that 
individuak in their classes need different types and amounts of in- 
struction. But throughout the fifty states tens of thousands of 
teachers — secondary, intermediate elementary, and even some pri- 
mary teachers — still assign the children in their rooms the same 
lessons at the same time in a fully graded manner. In reporting 
their extensive survey of reading practices, Austin and Morrison 
(4) noted that . . visits to classrooms brought to light actual 
practices not advocated either by administrative personnel or in 
curriculum guides and of which administrators and supervisors, 
at all levels, may be unaware. The most prevalent is having the 
entire class reading from the same page of the same book at the 
same time.'' 

Modem excellence necessitates differentiation within classrooms 

Many teachers either do not know that the ranges of mental 
age and achievement in each room are four to seven years or 
maybe they are unwilling or unable to adapt instruction to indi- 
vidual differences. But all serious educators long have been con- 
vinced that we can never attain excellence in education until we 
challenge each child to learn at the rate he k ble. 

Differeniiated instruction pays off (33, 62), but it is not easy 
to provide. Some schools have tried to solve the problem the easy 
way by giving a teacher a class wherein it is believed that the chil- 
dren are all somewhat alike in capability. Study after study has 
shown that these administrative adjustments are of little or no 
value except when compared with the most unimaginative types 
of wh<Je-class teaching (6, 24, 34, 48). This result is true be- 
cause when a number of children are grouped to be alike on one 
skill or set of test scores, they are almost as unlike on other skills 
or scores as if they had not been grouped at all (7, 12) . Then we 
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only delude ourselves if we think we can profitably teach them all 
together. 

'^Because human variability is extremely complex, the admin- 
istrative structures of a school cannot provide for individual dif- 
ferences in reading growth; this can be done only by the teacher 
in the classroom. While clumsy school organization impedes the 
teacher's efforts, excellent organization removes the blocks to 
teaching-learning e£Fectivene» by providing the flexibility teach- 
ers need in order to marshal all available resources for stimulating 
learning" (48). Given the freedom they must have, good teach- 
ers can organize their classes in several ways for differentiating 
reading teaching. One of these is the individualized reading ap- 
proach. 

Individualized reading 

For those who may not be acquainted with it, individualized 
reading is a teaching procedure in which each child chooses a li- 
brary book, a literary reader, or possibly a basal book that he 
would like to read; during most of the daily reading time the 
youngster reads in this book at his own pace. Instruction is pro- 
vided through individual pupil-teacher omferences which should 
be scheduled approximately twice a week and which usually last 
from three to ten minutes {4). During the conference the 
teacher discusses with the pupil a selection he has been reading, 
listem to his oral reading, and teaches whatever skills are cur- 
rently needed for word analysis, comprehension, effective study, 
etc. 'He leads the child to undersund and appreciate qualities of 
good literature and tries to interest him in further reading. Scmie 
teachers occasbnally bring small groups of children together on 
days when several seem to need to be taught the same skilk 
Groups may meet at other times to diare stories that various 
members have read. Severd sources are available for more com- 
plete descriptions of individualized reading (1^, 29, 4U 60). 

Advantages of individualized reading 

There have been experimental studies <m indii^ualized read- 
ing, but the results have not always been dtpend^AAt {35, 47). 
One gets the impression that some investigators have formed thdr 
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conclusions before designing their experiments. However, by 
^ noting the trends in various studies, by giving unemotionaal con- 

sideration to the claims of proponents, and by reviewing some 
points from the psychology of learning, one can suggest rike fol- 
lowing advantages for individualized reading as a form of differ- 
entiated teaching within the classroom: 
i 1. The reading material can be the best of children* s literature 

rather than being limited to a set of textbooks {27) . No child is 
forced to persist in reading dull, contrived books. Although 
practically all of the published reading programs have included 
recommendations that childm read extensively beyond the mate- 
rials in the set or series, many schools have failed to provide the 
book ' collections that are needed, and some teachers have not 
known how to stimulate children to read avidly even when the 
books were provided. 

2. Individualized reading can begin with whatever good 
books are available regardless of the orthography or purpose for 
which they were intended. In other words, one can use i.t.a. 
books or whatever other materials the school has on hand, and one 
can add to the collection or experiment with an3rthing new that 
appears at any time. 

3. // is possible to capitalize on the chdd's special interests and 
unique background of experiences. The youngster's strong inter- 
ests can be the source of motivation for individualized reading 
much more so than when he must read a predetermined set of 
books or booklets. Likewise he can read in books that have a con- 
nection with his own cultural or community background rather 
than in those where comprehension requires concepts that are 
strange to him. 

4. The child can progress at the rate which is most comforta- 
ble for him. This flexibility eliminates the waste of time tlut oc- 
curs when the most able learners are required to move as slowly as 
others in a group. It also eliminates the danger of a child's at- 
taining an inadequate self-image as a result of constantly finding 
himself struggling at the bottom of a group. It has been shown 
that the child who sees himself as inadequate is limited accord- 
ingly in his achievement (23 ) * 
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J. The teacher can make adaptions in instructional procedure 
to fit the child's optimal mode of perception m learning. There 
is some evidence to suggest that different children profit differ- 
ently from varied emphases on visual, auditory, and kinesthetic 
experiences {42) ; and techniques for estimating the best learning 
modes have been offered (9, 37, 43, 52), It may be easier to 
diagnose these capabilities and adjust instruction to them on a 
one-to-one basis than in a group situation. 

6. The skills program can be tailored constantly to fit each 
child's differing needs in reading the hooks be selects. The skill- 
ful teacher can learn much from questioning a child and hearing 
him read privately. Unfortunately, however, Austin and Morri- 
son (4) found that instead of having conferences with pupils two 
or three times a week, the teachers whom they observed some- 
times were more inclined to have a conference with each pupil 
only once in every one to three weeks. It hardly seems possible to 
offer a complete and systematic skills program along with experi- 
ences to develop interest and taste when direct instruction is pro- 
vided for only three to ten minutes every couple of weeks. 

7. The chdd is never asked to complete large quantities of un- 
needed exercises on worksheets and workbook pages merely to 
keep him occupied while the teacher works with other children. 
Some teachers who do not follow the indivulualized reading ap- 
proach fail to remember that the best "seatwork" is reading. 
They often have children waste time doing practice work on 
skills that they already know. 

8. All of the chad's available learning time can be utilized in- 
stead of being wasted in having to sit and listen while different 
children struggle with oral reading of the same selection. Of 
course, it must be admitted that good teachers have learned to use 
other approaches also, without having the children sit in boredom. 

9. ' The individual conference is personalized rather than me- 
cbanicd — // provides an opportunity for the development of 
human traits and values which are unique in the individual and 
winch are fostered by personal interaction. Today we find our- 
selves in the early stages of a period of reaction a^inst the move- 
ment toward programing learning with the aid of various me- 
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chanical and electronic devices. These programs necessarily have 
prearranged answers which are reinforced, with the result that 
originality of thought is not likely to be encouraged. The child 
can not identify with, empathize with, nor emulate the attitudes 
and character traits of a machine the way he can those of a 
teacher. G>nsequently, many people fear that the child who is 
weaned from human interaction too soon may never be able to 
enjoy the fullness of life. While it may not be harmful to learn 
some of the simple skills through programing, it seems certain 
that individualized reading is a safer approach for the develop- 
ment of literary appreciation, creative thinking, and the sensitive 
qualities of humanity. 

10. The individual conference has speiial appeal for the chil- 
dren. The recent first grade study by McDonald, Harris, and 
Mann (36) clearly indicates that the conference alone did not 
produce increased achievement as compared with group instruc- 
tion, but it did seem to result in a better attitude toward reading. 
As yet, nobody has assessed the psychological values that the con- 
ference may have in fulfilling the child's normal need to have 
somebody take a personal interest in him. 

11. Children seem to develop more favorable attitudes toward 
reading (30, 5«, 59) , so they usually read more books (1, ISj 57). 
Several experiments have supported one or both parts of this 
statement. Whether this result is obtained from the novelty ef- 
fect of the experiments is uncertain because in the three year 
study reported by Johnson (32) the children in the individual- 
ized reading classes read more books than thos:^ in basal groups 
during the first two years, but in the third year those in basal 
groups read more. 

12. It is possible, some say, to utilize the more mature pupils 
to instruct the less mature ones {39). This seeming advantage 
must be accepted with caution. Experimentation with pupil 
team study suggests that the recipient member of the pair learns 
significantly more than the teaching member (40). Regularly 
depriving an able pupil of time he may need to do challenging 
reading at his own level could leave the teacher open to the charge 
of exploitation. The practice of having a poorly motivated pupil 
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tutor a younger child seems more defensible if it appears to result 
in improved attitudes and skills for both. 

Disadvantages of individualized reading 

Individualized reading has some inherent disadvantages, too: 

1. // requires that a large number of books be avadable. It 
has been recommended that each class should have between one 
and two himdred titles at varying levels of difficulty in order to 
participate in individualized reading (49). Although this quan- 
tity is viewed as a serious budgetary problem by some (4) , it is 
one that can be overcome without too much difficulty in this day 
of Federal funding. Anyway, children should have the same 
number of books available in order to develop reding fluency re- 
gardless of the instructional approach that is employed. 

2. Chidren may have difficulty selecting a book of the ap-- 
propriate level to stimulate progress. Individualized reading is 
predicated upon the principk of self-selection* But some chil- 
dren may select books which are too difficult and then waste time 
trying to read them before the teacher discovers the problem. 
Others may select books that are so easy they do not contribute to 
reading growth (4). 

3. There h no opportunity to develop readiness for reading a 
new selection — motivation^ background information^ and tech-' 
niques for attacking new vocabulary. It has been commonly be- 
lieve<^ that children can read at a level approximately a grade 
higher after instntctbnal preparation than -^nithout it. If this 
belief is true, there is a danger that the stimulatiof gamed 
through the fine literary content of an individualized program 
can be offset by lack of readiness before reading. Contrariwise, it 
can be argued that some teachers using other programs go 
through the readiness step in such a slow, tedious manner that 
they stultify learning. 

4. There is no systematic procedure for gradual introduction 
or repetition of the vocabulary and concepts that are being 
learned. In recent years criticism of the controlkoi vocabulary 
has become so popular that there almost seems to be a Countor- 
Control Cult. But the writer rardy sees any mfmbers this 
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cult among the elementary teachers who have to teach beginning 
reading. As they struggle daily to help the children of average 
and lower capacity to master the complicated decoding system of 
written English, teachers cry for more easy-to-read materials that 
will aid in developing reading vocabulary gradually while main- 
taining the child's interests in reading. And the number of chil- 
dren in our reading clinics who have certain types of comprehen- 
sion problems are evidence of the need for considering the concept 
load in reading, too. 

It is naive to assume, as some writers have, that because a child 
has an extensive knowledge of spoken vocabulary and English 
sentence patterns when iie comes to school, he can suddenly learn 
to decode visually all that he has learned to decode auditorially 
through many hours of listening-speaking experience every day 
for six years. Practically all authors of the regularly published 
reading programs — eclectic basal series, word-structure pro- 
grams, and phonics programs — carefully control some aspect** of 
vocabuhry introduction because they have reason to believ^ hat 
few teachers would find their materials useful otherwise. 

The errors some teachers make are not in using materials that 
control vocabulary but in failing to select materials that are in- 
teresting despite limited vocabulary and in further failing to 
stimulate the more able children to move along as rapidly as they 
can to more challenging selections. When properly used, the sys- 
tematically introduced vocabulary, instead of holding the child 
back at immature levels, will aid him in quickly progressing to 
advanced levels of reading. This fact was demonstrated in one 
situation involving a continuous progress plan where reading was 
introduced through basal programs having controlled vocabular- 
ies and supplemented with extensive individual reading. The 
most competent children were able to read as many as 5,000 dif- 
ferent words by the end of the first year of instruction and nearly 
10,000 by che end of the third year {4S). 

y. A large percentage of teachers do not have enough knowl- 
edge of the readm,i skills so that they can teach them mthout 
.ame professional guidance whenever a child needs them. 
Numerous studies have shown that a great many teachers are not 
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adequately familiar with the word-attack skills (11, 19, 20, 22, 
45, 51, 54), and other studies have revealed that teachers fre- 
quently do not fully utilize the opportunities for teaching skills 
through individualized reading (4, 14). This result would lead 
us to also question our competencies in the unguided '.eaching of 
skills needed for interpretive and evaluative comprehension, liter- 
ary appreciation, and work-study habits. Since most of us have 
relied heavily on the teachers' guides when teaching basal pro- 
grams, we should advise teachers of individualized reading to uti- 
lize such fine checklists of skills as those provided in Walter 
Barbels book (S). 

6. The conscientious teacher feels a great deal of time pres- 
sure in trying to complete profitably a^ many conferences as nec- 
essary in a day (15, 50). No doubt this is the reason why, as 
mentioned earlier, some children are involved in conferences as 
seldom as once in three weeks. Po^ibly the natural reduction of 
pressure in a nonexperimental situation accounts for the fact that 
indivualized reading in one district resulted in very poor progress 
(46). 

7. There is some doubt about the adequacy and permanence 
of skills learnings that are developed in Brief, infrequent confer- 
ences. In addition to the problems of time and teacher compe- 
tence, individualized reading programs may suffer from the lack 
of strategically spaced review and reinforcement needed to main- 
tain skills. Research to date gives us only partial information. 
Among the controlled studies comparing individualized and basal 
> roup instruction several have shown somewhat inferior achieve- 
ment results for individualized reading (2, 46, 50); some have 
shown no significant differences (44, 57, 61) \ and others have fa- 
vored individualized reading (2, 3, H, 32). It must be noted 
that those favoring individualized reading have often been de- 
signed to give the individualized classes such special advantages as 
extra teaching time (li)^ selected or ea^r volunteer teachers 
(3), and greater accessibility to books (1). Even when efforts 
were made in one case to control all factors, the comparatively 
higher achievement of individualized reading pupils in subjects 
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Other than reading suggested bias in teacher selection or in popu- 
lation sampling (32). 

In her experiment Spencer (55) overcame the skills-develop- 
ment problems by selecting especially capable, willing teachers 
and giving them threes weeks of inservice preparation. She also 
provided individualized classes with ten days of introductory 
word attack skills work, a continued spc^cial program of word-at- 
tack study, and several hundred dollars worth of additional books. 
This preparation certainly guaranteed the success of her program 
when compared with basal group programs not having these ex- 
perimental advantages. 

Because most researchers havt measured only general areas of 
achievement, we still do not know how individualized reading 
develops such skills as interpretive comprehension and critical 
reading. 

8. There is a danger that children will not read in enough dif- 
ferent types of books to broaden their literary interests. An 
inspection of reading records by one research team revealed that 
some children limited their reading largely to one type of story 
{4). 

9. There is little opportunity for group interaction of thr 
type needed to develop critical thinking and to refine literary 
tastes. Frequently a group of students needs to read the same se- 
lection, then analyze and argue in order to discover its subtleties. 
It is possible that without a superior teacher, individualized read- 
ing may lead to only a superficial understanding of the obvious. 

10. Those pupils who learn slowly often become restless and 
do not make good use of time. In one study it was found that 
the slow learners profited least from individualized reading, 
thei* major shortcoming being in vocabulary growth (50). In 
this, as well as in a second investigation, teachers observed that 
slow pupils lacked the capability to work independently as long as 
required between conferences (26). 

11. Children from some types of backgrounds may need more 
definite structure in their school study. This statement seems to 
be true for both the children from disadvantaged homes and for 
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those who have backgrounds of anxiety and compuL>eness. 
Youngsters from culturally deprived homes have difficulty ac- 
cepting responsibility without considerable external control (5), 
and they seem to make greater progress in a structured basal read- 
ing program than in one based on language experiences and indi- 
vidualized reading (2S). In a different context a study showed 
that highly anxious children achieved significantly less in un- 
structured, permissive situations than in more formal, structured 
classrooms (25). 

12. The teacher^s time and energy are quite inefficiently used. 
This waste results from attempting to teach skills lessons over and 
over to twenty-fiv^ or thirty-five individuals instead of teaching 
them to five or six groups of children who are progressing at ap- 
proximately the same rates. More and more individuaUzed read- 
ing teachers are reporting that chey group children for teaching 
skills. Then we must question whether each individual is truly 
being taught each skill when he really needs it. It seems doubtful 
that several children w)io are reading in entirely different books 
will an the same day have need for learning such skills as how to 
apply a particular syllabication rule, how to interpret a particuUr 
type of figurative expression, or how to detect a particular type 
of propaganda technique. If they are taught such skiUs in 
groups, are they involved in real individualized reading? 

Combination programs 

Because reading is an extremely complex process, no easy, fool- 
proof plan for teaching it has been or is likely to be devised. 
Individualized reading, like all other approaches, has its ups and 
downs. The beginning teacher or the one having a low energy 
level should be cautioned about adopting it. The hi^y compe* 
tent, flexible teacher may find individualized reading very re- 
warding, and he will almost certainly succeed in iu There is 
mounting evidence, of course, that the teacher, rather than 
method or organization, is the key factor in a pupil's reading 
progress {24, 2S, 4S), 

An increasing number of teachers are finding it especially 
worthwhile to begin with a structured program and gradually 
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add individualized reading in various types of combinations (/O, 
21, 38, 49, 56). That's like having the benefit of two incomes 
without having to moonlight! How can you beat it? 
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PrO'ChaUenger: Evelyn B, Slobodzian 

Glauboro Sute CoUegc 

LEARNING TAKES PLACE^ obviously. Within the individual in the 
varied levels of achievement in each grade, as well as in the differ- 
ent learning patterns found among children within grades. 
Acceptance of the concept of the learner as unique has been slow; 
however, grouping practices have varied throughout the years 
basically for the purpose of achieving greater progress in the 
teaching of individuals. 
Smith (21) states: 

Perhaps the chkf reason why research on grouping is so inconclusive 
is because the real bases for grouping are too varied, too deep, and too 
numerous to lend themselves to one set pattern* Individual differences in 
ability, rate of progress, and emotional, social, and motivatioiul factors 
are too personal and unpredictable to adjust themselves to any one 'for- 
mula' for crganizing all children into the most productive working 
groups. 

Three recent published reports have focused on the importance 
of individualization (14, 5, 2). How can individuals best be 
taught in order to achieve their greatest potential? The writer 
believes the individualized program has definite advantages. 

Oiildren select their own material 

Interests of children vary with mental levels and backgrounds 
(11) ; individual interests are diversified, changing with age and 
experience. Self-selection of reading materials allows for chang- 
ing group, individual, and age differences. A child may ex- 
plore one subject in depth and discover related topics, or he 
may sample nuny areas; he gains experience with many types 
of literary forms. A study (22) of first grader's reading choice 
seems to indicate that basal readers do not satisfy children's inter-- 
ests. In the middle grades, Grotf (7) found that 80 percent of 
the children polled preferred individualized reading. Duker's 
(3) study affirms children's preference for the individualized ap- 
proach. Huser (9), exploring the attitudes of 12 groups of in- 
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termediate school children, found that their attitudes toward 
reading were more favorable in the individualized program. 

Qiildren read more extensively 

The fact that children choose from a large supply of books 
and are encouraged to sample books before making definite 
choices provokes extensive reading. Through making selections 
from literature books rather than textbooks, the child begins to 
develop his value structure in reading. Lazar (12) noted the in- 
crease in vocabulary, carry-over into the homes, and self-initiated 
reading. Newman (15) noted that each child in her class had 
read 25 books early m the school year. In both of these studies 
references were made to children's enthusiasm for books and to 
frequent trips to the library. 

Children read at their own rate 

A problem in grouping has always been that the slow child 
does not finish with the others. The child himself becomes sensi- 
tive; and if the teacher waits for him, she wastes the time of more 
rapid readers. Enthusiasm wanes; boredom sets in or mischief 
takes over (27). The amount of time rapid readers lose in wait- 
ing for slow readers could be used in more extensive and varied 
reading. 

Children assume responsibility 

Teachers, following the suggestions of a manual develop read- 
iness, provoke motivation, and set purposes for reading that may 
be appropriate to the selection. Children who choose their own 
material do not need such highly structured guidance; they have 
a need to satisfy. When the teacher confers with the child, she 
has the opportunity to discover whether he is achieving literal and 
interpretive meaning; she guides the child while placing responsi- 
bility on him for the actual carrying out of suggested activities. 
Responsibility for reportmg to the teacher or to other children is 
assumed by the child* This task may be through a forrhat devised 
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by the teacher, the class, or the individual child and often includes 
creative activities. In addition, children keep records on new or 
unusual words, encountered. 

Qiildren read at their own levels 

Research indicates that reading levels widen as children pro- 
gress through school from a probable three year difference at the 
first grade level to a seven to nine year difference at the eighth 
grade. This fact does not seem to justify the use of the three- 
group plan at each of the grade levels. In any group, gross dif- 
ferences in reading ability exist; the needs of the extremes are 
usually sacrificed to the group needs. An individual's instruc- 
tional level varies, dependent upon interests and experiences. 
Variations in word attack and comprehension skills are common, 
also. 

When youngsters need additional practice at a specific level, 
they are not segregated with a **review'' book while other children 
go on with a more difficult book. On the other hand, small 
groups can be formed to work on specific problems, but these 
groups are altered so frequently that children do not usually clas- 
sify themselves as the "dumb group." Small interest groups form 
spontaneously, cutting across reading levels, generating enthu- 
siasm, and providing opportunities for interchange between chil- 
dren with different backgrounds operating at different levels. 

Children's vocabularies grow 

Research has indicated that children's vocabularies are much 
larger than those presented in basals (25); criticisms have also 
been aimed at the sentence structure of primary books. Teachers 
have been unable to locate material which would be appropriate 
for specific groups whose vocabularies and sentence structure dif- 
fer from those found in basab. Self -selection of materials pre- 
vents the stifling of language development and eases the frustra- 
tions which occur. 

Children share 

Opponents of individualized reading claim that pupil-interac- 
tion is lost. In the group structure, how much of the interaction 
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is actually pupU to pupU? What happens after the reading group 
has met and analyzed the story? Children who are reading self- 
selected materials tend to discuss these among themselves. They 
share formally, and they share informally with enthusiasm. In 
addition, children help one another gain in self-confidence be- 
cause of their ability to help. 

Children achieve 

, Research studies include many variables (28) hence, it is dif- 
ficult to draw conclusions about the progress made through an in- 
dividualized program. Generally, however, children taught to 
read individually perform as well or better than children who are 
Uught in groups (26) . 

Johnson (10) found that 365 first graders in an individual- 
ized program achieved significantly better than 343 children in a 
basal program. Criteria were word knowledge, word discrimina- 
tion, and reading comprehension. Spcrry (24) and Gordon and 
Clark (6) found that the individualized approach produced 
higher results than did abiUty grouping. Spencer (23) designed 
an individualized program consisting of systematic phonics in- 
struction and varied story reading. Results indicated this type of 
individualized program was significantly better on all but one of 
the measuring instruments. Slow learners may benefit more 
from ability grouping (7) ; however, for total school populations 
the individualized approach produces good results (17^1,2)). 

Reading relates to other aaivities 

Selection of reading stories relates to other topics studied. 
Social studies and science discussions are enhanced by contribu- 
tions irom the students' varied reading backgroimds. Activities 
experienced outside school become a part of the child's reading 
experience which he shares with his classmates and family. The 
individualized reading approach contributes to the integration of 
school subjects and to bridging the gap between home and school. 

Children are individuaUy diagnosed 

As children select books, teachers detect limited interests and 
attempt to broaden them. In addition to the analysis of compre- 
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hension adequacy, teachers can detennine in conference a child's 
thinking level, vocabulary usage, and sentence structure (13). 
Word attack problems are rapidly discerned in the oral reading of 
sections and as the child shares his reading with others. 
Skimming skills and the use of locational skills can also be de- 
tected. 

Teachers develop a better understanding of individual children 

Through the conferences, teachers acquire the habit of look- 
ing at individuals rather than groups. Unique personalities 
emerge; teachers note which factors motivate or handicap a child 
and the nature of the child's learning pattern. The child feels a 
greater security as the teacher takes a personal interest in him: his 
self -concept improves; oral language becomes more fluent; his at- 
titude toward reading becomes more positive; and more extensive 
reading occurs. 

Teachers grow 

Criticisms of the individualized program claim that teachers 
lack knowledge in skill development. One author suggests that 
basal manuab be used with an individualized program (20). If 
the focus is altered from children's needs of the moment to a rigid 
format of skill development, this change could defeat one of the 
purposes of the individualized program. First, research has not 
definitely established the appn^riate sequence of skills. Second, a 
person's best learning takes place when he is in need of learning a 
particular thing. 

Q)ncluston 

Investigators (4, 19) conclude that the finer aspects of the in- 
dividualized approach should be incorporated into the group 
structure. The writer believes that the focus should be shifted 
from groups to individuals. Starting with an individualized pro- 
gram, incorporate the finer aspects of the group approach. As 
stated by Ramsey (16): 
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Actually, successful tndiyidu'>Uzauoii involves the basic way that 
teachers think about children and teaching. To perceive them as indi- 
viduals, be alert to their needs, to view learning as something which 
children structure for themselves — these are the changes that must be 
brou^t about in teaching. 
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Can-Challenger: William K, Ditrr 

Michigan State Univenitr 

SARTAIN HAS clearly indicated some of the problems that con- 
front us when we evaluate the worth of a completely individual- 
ized approach by examining the research. He has referred to re- 
search reports showing that individualized reading leads to greater 
achievement; he has referred to those in which no differences 
were found, and he has referred to studies in which students ex- 
posed only to individualized reading achieved less than those who 
had a more thoroughly planned progra.^. 

The study by Sa£Ford (5) which shows that individualized 
reading leads to poorer achievement deserves a closer look. In his 
design, Safford did not initially organize a program comparing a 
control group to an experimental group which was individual- 
ized. Studies often show that, regardless of the treatment, the 
experimental group is likely to excel. This outcome may be be- 
cause the experimental teachers sometimes view themselves as ed- 
ucational missionaries who are expected to prove that the experi- 
mental method — no matter what it is — will be better. 

Satford merely waited until a number of teachers had used a 
pure individualized approach. Then he went in and said, in ef- 
fect, **You were an experimental group, but you didn't know it. 
Now, let's see how well your children achieved." What did he 
find? When the individualized approach could be observed un- 
tainted by the halo effect of teachers and children who viewed 
themselves as "experimental," the children who had the pure indi- 
vidualized program were poorer in reading achievement. 

We might add other studies to those referred by Sartain. A 
study by Bonhurst (2) found the individualized approach led to 
poorer achievement. Another by Karn (3) reached the same 
conclusion. A recent study by Miller (4) found a significant 
difference against individualized reading. And still another by 
Bliesmer and Yarborough (1) found individualized reading 
ranked sixth in the ten methods compared. 

The latter study, which was reported in the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, also merits a brief examination because it demonstrates a 
major weakness in much of the research which contends that in- 
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dividualized reading is better. Sarciin has mentioned some of the 
weaknesses in the individualized reading or bust studies. Another 
is that many of the studies have ^ailed to take into account the 
simple, proven fact that the variety of materials falling under the 
umbrella heading basic readers do not all achieve the same results 
with children. Tanyzer and Alpert (6) have proved that some 
basic readers get significantly better results than others. Bliesmer 
and Yarborough have proved the same thing, and they have also 
shown that some basic readers are superior to individualized read- 
ing while others are not. But, despite these facts, many propo- 
nents of individualized reading ignore the differences in basic 
readers which do exist. Comparing individualized reading with 
just any basic program is a little like comparing the ride of a Cad- 
illac with that of an army tank and concluding that cars by Gen- 
eral Motors are smoother riding than other vehicles. 

Unfortunately, some claims for the superiority of individual- 
ized reading assume that we are incapable of noting yawning gaps 
in logic. For example, we are told that not all children arr ready 
for the same skills at the same time. That makes sense; but when 
the jump is made from that to the need for a purely individual- 
ized approach because none of the children in a room are ready 
for the same skill at the same time, there is a logic gap which is 
too broad to hu^ die. 

It is sometiries contended that it is difficult for a teacher to 
run four or five reading groups in a room. That makes sense for 
some teachers; but when the solution, in etfect, is to have thirty 
reading groups with one child in each group, the jump from the 
premise to the conclusion is agam too broad for most of us. 

Another device which is sometimes used is known as the 
**strawman technique." If you favor a pure, individualized ap- 
proach, you say, **It*s a waste of time to have each child in a read- 
ing group follow along in his book while others are taking turns 
reading orally. Since this is a waste of time, let's do away with all 
reading groups." 

A steady diet of oral reading can be a dead, dull thing, but 
we do not have to conclude that the only cure is to do away with 
reading groups. We can stop doing th(^ things which are inap- 
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propriate in a reading group without doing away with the groups 
themselves. 

Saruin has shown some of the problems in a completely indi- 
vidualized approach. For example, he has referred to the research 
which proves that the overwhelming majority of us do not know 
a devebpmental reading skill program so well that we can throw 
away the aids designed to assist us. And, for example, he has 
shown that some children are used to, want, and need the guid- 
ance and security of a reading group. 

Before we look at another point which may clarify this issue, 
let us examine an assumption on which this point will rest. The 
assumption is this: what you do with children does make a differ- 
ence. The writer believes that when a teacher teaches a child 
how to unlock words, the child is likely to be more capable in un- 
locking words than when the teacher expects him to learn it for 
himself. When the teacher teaches a child how to read critically, 
the child is likely to be more capable in reading critically than 
when the teacher expects him to learn it for himself. The 
teacher and what she does with a child makes a difference. 

If this assumption is true, then the teacher has responsibilities 
to teach. She must not say, in etfect, "I'll spend ten jo twenty 
minutes a week with you in reading — an average total of nine 
hours for the entire yean During this time, we'll talk about 
what you have read; FU evaluate your reading growth; Til diag- 
nose your difficulties, and then V\\ teach you how to be a better 
reader — ^if there is time." 

One of the difficulties seems to be that we do not always un- 
derstand the stages in mastering reading skills. These involve, 
first, teaching the pupil a new skill Next, we should make pro- 
visions for practice to fix that skill and also provide situations in 
which the skill can be applied. For example, a child needs to be 
specifically taught, how to read for the main idei. We should 
not assume that all children will somehow discover this skill for 
themselves or, if a few bright ones do, that they would not have 
learned it more quickly and more effectively with our help. We 
must provide immediate practice to reinforce and Sx tiiat skill 
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Then, wc help it become a permanent part of the child by re- 
quiring him to apply it in his reading. 

If we are doing a good job, the child can learn more, learn 
more quickly, and learn more thorou^y when we teach, prac- 
tice, and apply than when we merely expect him to uncover read- 
ing skills for himself or when we hope he will master the multi- 
tude of skills he should master each year with a very few minutes 
of our time each week. W^e must decide what materials to use, 
but we can organize our classrooms into groups so our pupils 
can have the greater benefit of our teaching abilities. 

Should we provide opportunities for the children in our class- 
room to read widely in books of their own choice? The answer, 
of course, is "Yes!** Children should read widely to practice skills 
and abilities which must become second nature to them. They 
must read widely to develop the habit of discriminating between 
materials of varying qualities. They must read widely so they 
will develop enthusiasm for reading. 

But should we assume that the child needs only a tiny fraction 
of our time during each school week for direct instruction in 
reading from us? Should we assume that we are incapable of 
adapting the available skill devebpment aids to the commor needs 
of our children? The child can profit from increased instruction 
in reading from us, and we do have the sense to select wisely and 
adapt to our children's needs the multitude of skill development 
materials which can help them grow in reading ability. 

There are many things with which we should concern our- 
selves in reading: techniques for enhancing self -concept, ways to 
teach critical reading abUities, probing for causes of severe read- 
ing disability. Let us stop arguing about whether we should re- 
fuse to use skill development tools which are available to us and 
get on with teaching reading. 
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The term "dyslexia" comes from the medical profession. Originally, doc- 
tors used this term to designate a literacy deficiency in adults who had been 
in an accident in which brain injury had resulted in loss of ability to read. 
Later, doctors applied the same term in naming the cause of reading disabil- 
ity in school children, assuming that these children had a brain disfunction 
even though they had not undergone brain injury as the result of an acci- 
dent. The term has persisted throughout the years in medical and clinical 
circle|. Recently, it has come into fairly popular use with laymen and read- 
ing specialists. The original concept has been greatly broadened and ampli- 
fied, but still the term is not clearly defined nor is its remediation spelled out. 
It is often used as a "coverall" for several causes of reading disability. 
Because of this state of affairs it is especially significant 'hat this topic 
should be discussed in this volume on "Current Issues in Reading." 

Dyslexia: Is There Such a Thing? 

Morton Botel 

Univenity d P«afiiylTaiiia 

I am inclined ... to agree . . . that the diagnosis **specific dyslexia" is 
suitably ob-cure, inadequately descripti'/e, aad carries no theoretical im- 
pficationi. J. McFiE, National Hospiul, London, England. 

ms A SEMANTIC AXIOM that wofds represent things and ideas in 
the real world. And <Hir effectiveness in communicatmg with 
one another depends upon the extent to which we have shared di- 
rectly or vicariously in these ideas and thmgs. Dyslexia is a case 
in point. In fact, thr ^itk the session asks, ""Is there such a 
thing?*' If there is, we should now or soon be able to define it 
with minimal equivocation in such a way that we could then 
identify this phenomenon with considerable reliability. 

At the present time many problems confront us in defining 
dyslexia. In the fim pbce, the term is used differently by differ- 
ent specialists. Further, some specialists deny its existence. A 
confounding problem is the proliferation of synonyms for dys- 
lexia, including: remedial case, developmental dyslexia, congenital 
dyslexia, perceptual handicap, minimal brain dysfunction, spe^^ 
cific language disability, and neurolc^cal impairment* 
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Since many states and local school systems offer special pro- 
grams for pupils who are alleged to have dyslexia and since par- 
ents have to accept such labels for their children (frequently be- 
wildered at their meaning) , it seems essential that every effort be 
made to clearly identify whether dyslexia is an entity and to de- 
fine it specifically. 

One of the many ways to consider this problem is to analyze 
two of the major and apparently different theories of extreme 
reading retardation: The Theory of Developmental Dyslexia and 
The Theory of Developmenul Immaturity. Developmental dys- 
lexia as a clinical entity was first postulated about 70 years ago 
(2). Some 30 years ago Orton (11) suggested that serious read- 
ing retardation might be physiological in origin. Both of these 
theories still exist and both will be discussed in this paper. 

The theory of developmenul dyslexia 

Among the most distinguished users of the term dyslexia 
today are Ralph D. Rabinovitch, M.D., neuropsychiatrist and 
Director of the Hawthorne Center, North ville, Michigan; and 
Macdonald Critchley, m.d., former Dean, Institute of Neurology, 
Queen Square, London, England, former Doyne Lecturer on 
Dyslexia, and President, World Federation of Neurology. In 
fact, most medical practitioners as well as other professionals 
whose orientation is primarily clinical have followed the lead of 
these two men in their uses of the term. 

At the National Conference on Dyslexia in Philadelphia, 
1966, Rabinovitch {14) postulated "that the syndrome called 
dyslexia is a separate entity, discretely definable from many causes 
of reading disability." This entity . . reflects a definitive 
neurological dysfunction in the absence of history or signs of 
hi \m injury." "The problem appears to reflect a basic disturbed 
partem of neurological organization." Thus he proposes a chsA- 
fication scheme of reading retardation based on etiology which 
includes two basic categories: 1) primary reUrdation or develop- 
mental dyslexia and 2) secondary retardatbn which includes all 
other causes of reading reUrdation, including brain damage* 

Reading retardation resulting from brain damage is classified 
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as secondary. In the case of brain damage, we have clear neuro- 
logical deficits resulting from prenatal toxicity, birth trauma or 
anoxia, encephalitis, and head injuries. 

Other causes of reading retardation classified as secondary in- 
clude emotional and motivational factors, poor learning oppor- 
tunities, poor vision and hearing, and other physical problems. 

Critchley (3) agrees with Rabinovitch fundamenully. He 
differs only in that he uses dyslexia in both a general and specific 
way in the characteristically British fashion. Notice his uses in 
three consecutive sentences where the writer has italicized key 
words: "Most neurologists believe that a form of dyslexia exists 
which is organic in nature. This is not to say that other types of 
reading retardation do not exist, but the neurologic conception of 
dyslexia that exists in its purest form . . . Dyslexia is constitu- 
tional for two reasons. . . Thus, we see that whereas Rabin- 
ovitch reserves the term dyslexia for primary retardation, 
Critchley sometimes does the same but sometimes uses the term as 
a generic term for all forms of reading retardation. 

The Rmdotn House Dictionary of the English Language (un- 
abridged edition, 1967) , defines dyslexia as *'an impairment of the 
ability to read due to a brain defect." This use presumably in- 
cludes the primary dyslexia of Rabinovitch and brain damage. 

Many regard dyslexia not as a term indicating pathology but 
rather simply as the inability to read up to capacity or up to 
grade level without reference to etiology. 

Clearly, in any discussion we must know in which way dys- 
lexia is being used. In this paper, the writer will follow the use of 
Rabinovitch, using dyslexia to refer only to reading retardation 
caused by organicity other than brain damage. 

The lack of biological or anatomical evidence 

With respect to more basic biologic evidence in the study of 
persons with severe reading retardation, Buchanan (1) has stated 
that there is thj anatomic locus of the brain which has been recog- 
nized with certainty as being functionally related to reading 
though several reports suggest the probability of the angular 
gyrus as the region. At the conclusion of his extensive survey of 
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neuroanatomy and neurophysiology specific to reading retarda- 
tion he summarized: 

Knowledge of representation of intellectual functions in the cortex is 
still vague, contrast studies of the brain are crude and ekctroenceph- 
abgraphic tracings are complicated and variable. Because of these 
di£Ecult!es there is yet no objective test that can display an anatomic or 
physiologic lesion underlying dyslexia. 

He further noted that . . no one has recognized a chromo- 
some or gene that is responsible for the presence of dyslexia." 

Interestingly enough, despite the lack of biologic evidence, 
Buchanan nevertheless says that *\ . « those trained in biology be- 
lieve that dyslexia springs from a biologic fault. Although a spe- 
cific gene has not been recognized, the available evidence supports 
the biologic explanation." In other words, he supports the notion 
that there is likely a biologic fault of some specific type, even 
though it has not been identified or isolated according to his own 
review of evidence. 

In the absence of identifiable biologic evidence, how then is 
the case made for dyslexia? It is, in fact, deduced from one or a 
combination of lines of argtunent: 1) genetic findings, 2) exclu- 
sion, 3 ) the identification of so-called neurological soft signs, and 
4) the effectiveness of special methods. 

Genetic findings 

To support the theory that dyslexia is genetically determined, 
tv;o kinds of findings are offered: 1) studies that show more than 
one case of reading retardation in families and 2) studies that 
show boys to have the "pure type" of dyslexia more often than 
girls. From these studies alone, Critchley (3) in one discussion of 
the subject concluded: "Hence the neurologic position is that spe- 
cific developmental dyslexia is a genetically determined constitu- 
tional disorder. This is extremely important because it means 
that developmental dyslexia arises independent of environmental 
factors." 

The work of Hallgren is cited by Critchley as the most defini- 
tive in showing the genetic factor in dyslexia. In 276 cases. Hall- 
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gren is reported as having found reading problems in the families 
of 88 percent of his cases. 

Of course, use of the studies of genetic occurrence within 
families and male vs. female incidence (2,3) as a L^::r ^or estab- 
lishing the existence of dyslexia has to be evaluated against alter- 
native and reasonable hypotheses such as the following: 

a. That the co-occurrence of reading retardation within a 
family is a function of a more generally shared limitation of ex- 
perience, instructional opportunities, verbal capacity, or person- 
ality type. 

b. That variability among boys is typically greater than 
among girls in many psychological and physiological characteris- 
tics (25). 

c. That girls mature faster than boys. 

d. That myelinization in the cortex of the angular gyrus of 
the brain is more likely to be unduly delayed for boys as com- 
pared with girls. 

e. That sex differences in average performance and variability 
are culturally determined in part. For example, Preston (13 ) 
found German boys to be superior in reading to German girls in 
grades 4 and 6, and German girls showed more variability than 
boys. 

The exclusion definition 

Another basis used to support the existence of developmental 
dyslexia is a<lefinition of this term by exclusion. "By definition/' 
Critchley (2) says, "neurologists identify developmental dyslexia 
by eliminating all those children who are emotionally disturbed, 
who have perceptual defects, or who have low intelligence." In 
other words, if we can eliminate the so-called secondary causes as 
not relevant to the extent of reading retardation, developmental 
dyslexia must then be regarded as accounting for the problem. It 
is interesting to note the lack of reference in Critchley's defini- 
tion to poor instruction. In his more comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of developmental dyslexia Critchley shows further 
his little concern for the influence of instruction when he accepts 
Eisenberg's definition of a dyslexic as one who ^\ . • is unable to 
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learn to read with proper facility despite normal intelligence, in- 
tact senses, proper instruction, and normal motivation." Then 
Critchley says: "Eisenberg's definition would be improved if for 
'proper' instruction he substituted the adjective 'conventional/ " 
Presumably Critchley's acceptance of "conventional" comes from 
the fact that a great majority of pupils do learn to read under 
usual circumstances. 

The major weakness of this definition by defatilt comes from 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of eliminating the significant 
influences of psychogenicity, poor instruction, and other environ- 
mental factors (other than clear brain damage) from the picture. 
Since dyslexia cannot be observed directly, we are left to see it as 
if through a lens which is occluded in some indeterminate measure 
by these other causative and complicating factors. 

Soft neurological signs 

Critchley (4) has recently reported, contrary to the specula- 
tion of many, that there are no gross abnormalities to be detected 
in the dyslexic reader typically, i.e., no spasticity, no increased re- 
flexes, no conspicuous abnormality in growth of physical habitus, 
no defects in constitutional tasks, no evulence of Gerstmann's 
syndrome, no clumsiness or lack of manual dexterity. On the 
other hand, he has found in ''many cases" upon deeper probing 
"subtle defects" or soft neurological signs including lack of cere- 
bral dominance, confusion regarding space and time, mild elec- 
troencephalographic dysrhythmias, abnormal eye movements 
when reading, minor color blind defects, and abnormal preferred 
direction of lateral gaze. 

Orton (il) believed that there was a state of ambiguity in 
the cerebral dcHninance of the brain of some retstfded readers. It 
was this underlying condition, he thought, that accounted for 
mixed laterality, left-handedness, and reversak in reading and 
spelling. Orton*s term for dyslexia was '*strephosymbolia" 
(twisted symbols) but it never caught on. 

The fact that some retarded readers exhibit directional confu- 
sion, mixed dominance patterns, and so on, represents possibly the 
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most solid base in making a case for the existence of dyslexia. 
Presumably, immediately underlying reading retardation are mea- 
surable substrata factors (to use Holmes* term) and a general in- 
tegrative ability which are the foundation traits for success in 
reading, spelling, and writing. Soft signs arc represented as 
symptomatic of the organic basis of reading disability. Now, if 
we were to postulate the existence of such soft signs without first 
observing them, the writer believes we should expect them to be 
qualitatively different from similar measurements taken with re- 
spect to the performance of the nondyslexic pupil. Further, we 
should not expect to find major differences in these characteristics 
among pupils in various school systems whose instructional qual- 
ity differs. Gaskins, one of the writer's colleagues in the reading 
:linic at the University of Pennsylvania, in her study of direc- 
tional confusion of pupils retarded in reading seems to be finding 
great differences in pupil responses from school system to school 
system. 

In odier words, if pupils who were severely retarded in read- 
ing merely differed in the degree to which thcv exhibited this 
soft-sign behavior, would v/e not have good reason to believe that 
we were merely looking at the low end of an expected distribu- 
tion of the measured traits? 

On the other hand, in an interesting stuo/ of the normality of 
distributions of reading ability, Larsen (7), in Denmark, found 
no normal curve in any grade. Instead he found curves which he 
construed to result from two separate distributions, one the nor- 
mal reader and the other the word-blind. Replication of this re- 
search is needed. In any event, it will have to be determined 
whether such a curve truly represents two ^pulations or some 
paradox. 

Fffectiveness of special teaching methods 

There seems to be no agreement at the present time among 
outstanding leaders as to the best method for teaching seriously 
retarded readers. Fernald developed a technique and successfully 
used the method which put emphasis on the student's own Ian- 
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guage patterns. In this i leihod, words are learned as wholes by a 
strategy which combines visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic 
modalities. The Gillingham-Stillman method is heavily oriented 
toward learning individual letter-sound correspondences with 
emphasis on tactile kinesthetic learning. Cruikshank insists that 
such pupils need a program which feeds small doses of material to 
the pupil in a minimally distracting physical setting. Each of 
these and other methods claim success. When analyzed, the com- 
mon element in each of the many alternative methods of treat- 
ment seems to be intensive, individualized instruction by well- 
trained teachers who help pupils experience success. 

The theory of developmental immaturity \ 

An alternative theory to the existence of a discrete specific 
syndrome of dyslexia might be entitled Developmental (or Be- 
havioral) Immaturity. Central in this v'ew are the four known 
characteristics which affect individual differences: 1) normality, 
2) variation, 3) covariation, and 4) velocity (12). We have al- 
ready illustrated the characteristic of normality by pointing out 
that traits which distribute themselves according to the normal 
curve, differing from one point to another only in degree, can 
hardly be regarded at any particular point as signifying some un- 
derlying biologic fault manifest as a specific dysfunction. 
Further we know that individuals vary from one another and 
within themselves from trait to trait. Moreover, these individual 
traits covary or interact with one another and with environmen- 
tal forces as the individual functions as a total being, integrating 
these elements in complex ways. Finally, with respect to veloc- 
ity^ we know that individuals mature at rates which vary from 
time to time, providing periods of steady growth, plateaus, and 
spurts. 

Thus, given the characteristics of individual differences it is 
postulated that the retard3d reader is one whose accumtdation of 
specific deficits or "lows" in trait performance are interacting as 
a delaying force in his maturation. Such a pupil's patterns are 
not regarded as symptcmis of pathological signs. He manifests a 
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syndrome in the sense of the coincidental occurrence of "lows" in 
traits underlying reading, spelling, arid writing. In this view of 
things his specific performances in relevant behavior are described 
and respected. The description must be comprehensive enough so 
that we can be reliably aware of all of his unique characteristics as 
indicated above. Respect for these differences means that in- 
structional programs must be comprehensive in scope and sensi- 
tive to the learner's level, rate, modality preferences, motivation, 
and so on. F*. are to accommodate instruction to the uniqueness 
of the pupil would result in retardation. Such retardation is re- 
garded as a function of lack of readiness on the part of the pupil 
and of poor instruction with consequent inefficiency in learning 
to read up to capacity. 

Apparent differences in the two theoretical positions described 
may in p:^n come from the different orientations and modus op- 
erandi of the investigators in the field. For example, the ideas 
supporting the developmentd dyslexia hypothesis come largely 
from clinical specialists in medicine, psychology, and remedial ed- 
ucation. Since retarded readers ^o come to these centers have 
complex problems, the study of these clients in depth in the cross 
sectional sense may reveal many correlated characteristics of low 
performance. Seeing so many of these clearly invites speculation 
as to the probable existence of a unique syndrome, one due to a 
specific rather than general biologic or constitutional element. 

On the other h«nd, the developmentd immaturity hypothesis 
derives from the work of specialists in medicine, education, and 
psychology w:ho have studied their populations both cross section- 
dly zndJongii^i^ally. In such studies the interaction of the 
child's internal and external environment is more manifest. 

Five research projects of the latter type which are concerned 
with describing the comprehensive longitudinal behavior of a rep- 
resentative population of pupils will illustrate the promise that 
might come from such studies in understanding extreme retarda- 
tion irr reading. 

These five studies nlay be further delineated as comprehensive 
assessment studies and comprehensive and persondized reading 
programs. 
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Comprehensive assessment studies 

Comprehensive assessment studies are concerned w^ith describ- 
ing the learner rather fully in terms of major variables which re- 
late to present and future learning performance. The work of 
Ilg and Ames (8) and that of de Hirsch (6) and her associates 
illustrate this kind of research. The Developmental Placement 
Test of Ilg and Ames comes from their research in observing the 
changing developmental patterns of children at various ages and 
includes such subtests as writing name, date, address, and num- 
bers; copying geometric forms including circle, cross, square, tri- 
angle, divided rectangle, and; diamond; the completion of the in-| 
complete man figure; right and left discrimination, visual dis- 
crimination, and visual memory; the number of animals named in 
one minute; and responses to the question — ^"^What do you prefer 
to do at home and at school?" These tests yield a general devel- 
opmental age score which is to be regarded as more significant 
than chronological age in assessing readiness for success in all aca- 
demic learning, including reading. 

In the de 'Hirsch study a generally representative group of 53 
kindergarten-age children was tested on 37 variables thought to 
be related to success in reading, spelling, and writing. Ten of 
these (together called the Predictive Index) were found to be 
highly predictive of success in reading, writing, and spelling at 
the end of second grade. They include such subtests as holding 
and manipulating a pencil, the Bender-Gestalt Visuo-motor tests, 
^epman auditory discrimination test, the number of words used 
in telling a story of the three bears, a category test in which the 
child is asked to produce the class names for three groups of 
words, the Horst reversals test, th' Gates word-matching subtest, 
and word-recognition and word-reproduction tests* 

Both the test batteries include tests of perceptual, motor, cog- 
nitive, and linguistic functioning. Further validation of these 
tests and similar test batteries is needed at two leveb: fim, with 
respect to their general ''bility to predict relative success of pupils 
in reading and other aca leinic functioning and, second, with re- 
spect to their power to diagnose and prescribe differential instruc- 
tional strategies. 

i 
1 
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G>mprehensive and personalized reading programs 

Studies of the achievement of pupils who have experienced 
comprehensive and personalized reading programs represent an- 
other needed type of research. 

The writer reported in November 1966 at the National Con- 
ference on Dyslexia (1) a study of this type which was con- 
ducted in the Pennridge Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Among other purposes of this study, we were trying to determine 
if any pupils who have experienced five years of a comprehensive 
reading program of high quality would still be reading below the 
fourth reader level. We found that no beginning sixth grader 
with an IQ above 80 scored below the high third-grade level. 
Only two percent of the pupils ^ad below fourth grade level. 
This work was based on the results of the Botel Reading Inven- 
tory, standardized reading tests, and the actual successful per- 
formance in readers used in the schools. In the latter criterion 
pupils had to be performing fluently in oral reading (95 percent 
or better on the average) and in comprehension (75 percent or 
better on the average) . The average of these pupils was 106. 
In a continuation of the study in the iame school in 1967-1968, 
the previous year's findings were confirmed. In addition, pupils 
were tested this year on an informal spelling inventory. Only 
two percent of the pupik scored as low as the third grade level. 
Thus we have found no pupils **impaled on a primer" (as Preston 
once characterized the dyslexic child), when continuously offered 
an outstanding instructional program over a five-year period. In 
fact, no pupil was "impaled" even on a beginning' third- reader 
level by the beginning of sixth grade. 

We are now planning our next year's study. One of the writ- 
er's doctoral candidates, Patricia Guth, director of elementary 
education for the Pennridge Schools, will study next year's classes 
more intensively to determine if there are some specific qualita- 
tive patterns of performance which differentiate the retarded 
reader from the average and the more-able reader. Further, 
Guth will compare the performance of Pennridge pupils with 
those from a similar socioeconomic ccmunimity whose reading 
program has been more typical of American schools, i.c., less com- 
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prehensive and less sensitive to individual differences. In this way 
we shaU have an additional control on the influence of instruction 
as a factor in reading*retardation. 

In two monumental studies (9, 10) ^ in which the characteris- 
tics and correlates of reading ability were analyzed for large sam- 
ples of pupils who experienced excellent comprehensive reading 
programs, no support was found for the notion of dyslexia by 
these researchers. 

The Morris study (10) of over 8000 pi^b in Kent County, 
England, revealed . . that the poorest readers were not in any 
reasonable interpretation of the term a neurological problem, and 
that the study as a whde lends little support to the idea that *5pe- 
cific devebpmental dyslexia* is an identifiable syndrome distinct 
from 'reading backwardness/ In other words, if word blindness 
exists as a condition which cannot be treated by good teaching 
within the state educational system, it must be a rare condition 
indeed." 

The Malmquist study (9) of first and fourth grade cliildren 
in Sweden reports as follows: 

The resulu of the snvesugation show that none of the errors in read- 
ing recorded was made by only one group of readers. Ever/ type of 
reading error is found among poor, medium, and good readers. 
Consequently, we consider that our hypothesis that differences between 
poor, medium, and good readers, with regard to errors in reading, are 
rather of a quantiutive than a qualitiative character has been verified in 
our study. 

Summary 

This paper explored two theories of severe reading reurda- 
tion: The Theory of Developmental Dyslexia and The Theory of 
Developmental Immaturity as the basis for considering the topic: 

Dyslexia: is there su«ji a thing? 

It was first noted that dyslexia as a term has many synonyms 
and that it is used in a great variety of ways. This ambiguity 
leads to much confusion if those communicating about the prob- 
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lem do not clearly define the way in which they are using the 
term. For the purpose of this paper, dyslexia was defined to 
mean a postulated, organically based reading disability. 

The Theory of Developmental Dyslexia implies org^nicity. 
The case made for such a biological or anatomic defect underly- 
ing serious reading disability is made indirectly since there is no an- 
atomic lesion nor chromosome or gene which has been found to be 
responsible for dyslexia as yet. Instead dyslexia is usually de- 
duced from 1) genetic findings, specifically the occurrence 
within families and the greater incidence of boys with serious 
reading disabilities; 2) hy exclusion of other causes of reading re- 
tardation; 3) by the identification of soft neurological signs; and 
4) by the effectiveness of special methods. 

The Theory of Developmental Immaturity is based upon the 
four interrelated aspects of individual differences: normality, vari- 
ation, covariation, and velocity. In this view, reading retarda- 
tion is explained as a function of a syndrome of specific deficits or 
"lows" in trait performance which are interact'ng as a delaying 
force maturation. The lack of a comprehensive, individual- 
ized ii_ actional program sensitive to these aspects of individuals 
Is regarded as basic in accounting for reading retardatic 

It was noted that evidence is not yet available to enable us ei- 
ther to accept or rejec*, either theory. 

Research t^at is both cross-sectional and longitucbial was pro- 
posed to give us more insight into the problem of serious reading 
retarc'-' :ion. These studies are needed in the areas of assessment 
and developmental or preventive reading programs. 

In addition we need f.tudies in which particular methods are 
related to syndromes of f >ersonality and performance characteris- 
tics of retarded and nonrial readers. Oiie such study is now being 
conducted at the reading: clinic. University of Pennsylvania, by 
Margaret V^illson, She is ^e^Ing the hypc^esis that the follow- 
ing matches are desirable between primary cause of reading di^- 
bility and instructional mode: 1) ^ucational factors praiomi- 
nate — hmaX reader; 2) psychological factcm predominate — lin- 
guistic readers; and 3) neurobgical factors predominate — Fer- 
nald language experience approach. 
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A final note 

The writer is preparing a monograph on dyslexia — a "state of 
the art'' publication commissioned by eric/crier and ira. This 
research report will analyze 1) the classical literature, 2) the rele- 
vant research literature indexed by eric/crier from 1950-1966, 
and 3) the periodical literature for the years 1963-4-5 on this 
subject. The latter group of several hundred items have been lo- 
cated, abstracted, and indexed by Jane Levine at the University 
of Pennsylvania Reading Clinic. Her abstracts will be included 
in the monograph. 
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Pro-Challenger: Gilbert B. Schiffman 

Maiyland Board of Educadoa 

WHEN THE WRITER first rcccived the invitation to present the pro 
side of a discussion on Dyslexia — h There Such a Thing? he 
thought that he would be championing a small group of educa- 
tors and physicians fighting for a belief they have upheld for 
many years. In the past few months, however, several magazines 
and books have published articles on dyslexia, national and inter- 
national dyslexia committees have been formed, and newspaper 
articles have been printed on this subject. 

Dyslexia exists but it is an indefinite concept 

It would appear that another bandwagon etfect is uking 
place. This predictable swinging pendulum that we have in edu- 
cation is moving again. The writer does not want to push all the 
way to the dyslexia side so that every child with an F in reading 
is given the fashionable dyslexia label. We always seem to need a 
trash can — overaggressive mothers, immaturity, and now dys- 
lexia. While dyslexia no doubt exists, it is difficult to defend this 
concept which cannot be defined, attributed to any specific etiol- 
ogy, estimated as to its prevelance or frequency, identified ^th a 
particular syndrome, or remediated with a specific technique or 
school organization. . 

Leon Eisenberg, former professor of child psychiatry, at a 
conference on dyslexia in 1962 applied the term specific dyslexia 
to a situation in which a child is unable to learn to read with 
proper facility despite normal intelligence, intact senses, proper 
motivation, a culturally adequate home, freedom from gross 
neurological defect, and proper instruction. 

Many of u$ could easily live with this definition if we could 
change **proper instruction" to "conventional instructional tech- 
niques and/or conventional school organization." 

In fact, the World Federation of Neurology's Research Com- 
mittee on Dyslexia and World Illiteracy which met in Dallas, 
Texas, on April 3-6, 1968, supported the following definition: A 
disorder in children, who, despite conventional classroom experi- 
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cncc, fail to atuin the language skills of reading, writing, and 
spelling commensurate with their intellectual abilities. 

Articles in The Journal of Learning Visabilities and elsewhere 
set the proper tone in commenting that scholars all over the 
world are choosing to ignore the dissenters who demand overly 
neat categorizations of a complex disability. We believe that 
dyslexia is a mosaic that demands flexible multidisciplinary efforts 
for diagnosis and remediation whatever its etiology. There does 
no , appear to be one single syndrome nor any reliable data on 
which to base a secure estimate of its prevalence. Estimates range 
from 2 percent to 20 percent of our total school population. Of 
course, good research is necessary and should be encourage -1 to 
help us find the answers to all of the questions concerning this 
disability. It is necessary for effective early identification. But 
let us not spend all of our time, funds, and energy arguing about 
the nafiie, definition, cause, or syndrome. Let us find out the 
characteristics of seriously retarded remedial cases and do some- 
thing about them. This paper will discuss a study directed to- 
ward these purposes. 

A study of severe remedial cases 

Teachers everywhere bear witness to the presence of a r 'mbcr 
of "normal" children in their classrooms who do not leam read 
by the techniques which are successful with the majority of their 
classmates or peers. Some of these disabled readers do not even 
learn with efficiency as expected within a corrective tutoring pro- 
gram. Often these pupib become our disruptive children, our 
dropouts, our emotionally disturbed. Often dedicated and tal- 
ented teachers become frustrated and worried as they fail to find 
a way to reach these students. 

In an attempt to better answer this question two hundred and 
forty of these remedial disability cases (235 males and only 5 
females) have been studied in an experimental project in an effort 
to clarify the nature and characteristics of such children. 

Each of these pupib has the following characteristics in com- 
mon: 
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1. Evidence of near average, average, or higher than average 
intelligence as determined by the wise, 

2. Severe reading retardation with word recognition prob- 
lems as determined by informal and standardized achieve- 
ment tests. 

The renuinder of this presentation will concern itself with 
the study and its findings and implications. 

It is appropriate and necessary to point out at this time that 
one of the major problems inherent in the identification of reading 
disabilities is that traditionally educators, physicians, and other 
professional workers concerned with the problem have relied al- 
most exclusively upon capacity and achievement scores in stan- 
dardized tests. A severely reurded reader is considered to be a 
pupil reurded two or more years by standardized tests* This rule 
of thumb screening criterion can be dangerous and misleading. 
Standardized tests of reading achievemeht do not always indicate 
the pupil's instructional reading levd. 

In our study, reading achievement scores compiled within a 
four-month period before instruction was initiated demonstrated 
the wide variation between standardized and informal tests. 
There appears to be about a two-year diflFerence in favor of the 
standardized tests between standardized and informal evaluation*. 



Table 1 

Mean Reading Grade Lerd Scores of die wua, Stanfor^^ and Informal Testt 
According to the Three Treatment Grottpt 



Tesh 


Rtmei. 


Elementary 
Ccfftc* 


Devel 


Remed. 


Seamdmy 
Cotrtc, 


DeveL 


WUA 


3.20 


137 


3.32 


4.S9 


5.07 


5.15 


Stanford 


3.05 


2.93 


3.U 


4.45 


4.90 


4.59 


Informal 


0.9% 


1.00 


1.03 


2.20 


2.23 


2.21' 



The picture is just as confusing concerning capacity evalua- 
tions. Most of the measuring instruments are tests that require 
reading, yet often they are given to studenu who cannot read or 
who have not learned to read effectively. There is r onsiderable 
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variability between the different capacity measuring instruments. 
There also does not appear to be a typical profile of Wechsler's 
subtests for these remedial readers. The Performance Section is 
significantly higher than the Verbal Section. 

Table 2 

Mean Scores for the Second Grade California Test of Mental Maturity, the 
Fourth Grade California Test of Menul Maturity^ and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for the Two Hundred an4 Forty Remedial Readers. 







Elementgry 






Secondary 






Rffned. 


Correc. 


Devel 


Remed. 


Correc, 


Devd. 


CTMM— Grade 2 


85*60 


78.35 


88.98 


95.28 


81.15 


93.58 


CTMM-— Grade 4 


S8.80 


91.30 


%6M 


90.38 


81.75 


91.58 


FS— Wechsler 


9600 


96.00 


96 23 


96.00 


96.00 


96.00 


v$— Vechsler 


96.56 


94.25 


91.45 


93.40 


93.40 


91.03 


PS— Wechsler 


100.58 


99.38 


102.56 


99,48 


99.50 


101.50 



The intercorrelations of the tests in the wise for the 240 re- 
medial readers were considerably smaller than Wechsler's stan- 
dardized expectations. In fact, twenty of the fifty-five intercor- 
relations in the study were negative* A factor analysis might re- 
veal some cluster, but the present data do not indicate a specific 
profile. 

Table 4 presents a picture of ^ht average remedial reader 
found in the study. The pupil is a male with one sister and one 
brother who entered the first grade at the chronological age of 5- 
1 1 years. He had a poor reading readiness score which indicated a 
delay in the initial reading experience. He is in the sixth grade 
reading below the second grade level and has repeated somewhat 
less than one time. He has a severe word recognition problem 
with a limited sight vocabulary anc* few word analysis skiUs to 
unlock unknown words. His health, attendance, and discipline 
are satisfactory. There does not appear to be any significant 
^echsler subtest profile. Spelling achievement scores were below 
reading and arithmetic achievement grjule levels as determined by 
the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
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Table 3 
WerhsUr's StmJardization 
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Arithmetic 
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Vocabulary 
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Digit Span 


.59 


.28 


.40 


.54 


.58 










Picture Completion 


.55 


.25 


.26 


.56 


.51 


.25 








Picture Arrangement .35 


.51 


.25 


.44 


.41 


.18 


.55 






Block Design 


.48 


.55 


.55 


.45 


.42 


.29 


.51 


.42 




Object Assembly 


.29 


.15 


.20 


.51 


.55 


.13 


.55 


.42 


.65 


Coding 


.58 


.52 


.54 


.55 


.57 


.24 


.25 


.55 


.55 
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Comprehension 
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Arithmetic 
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.07 


.10 
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Vocabulary 


.59 


.47 


.12 


.05 












Digit Span 


.08 


-.05 


.18 


-.11 


-.12 










Picture Completion 


.15 


.15 


-.16 


-.07 


06 


.01 








Picture Arrangement .01 


-.05 


-.17 


-.05 


.04 


-.12 


.14 






Block Design 


-.21 


.08 < 


-.18 


.15 


.07 


-.02 


.22 


-.11 




Object Assembly 


-.29 


.01 


-.21 


.02 


-.10 


.09 


.26 


-.12 


.58 


Coding 


.01 


.11 


.10 


.11 


.17 


.05 


-.40 


-.04 


.10 



Psychological testing suggested the possibility of an organic 
physiological contributing factor in seventy of the remedial re- 
tarded readers. The high incidence of possible neurological disa- 
bility that appears in the population of the study (29 percent) is 
not typical of its distribution in the normal population. 

Specifically, this research attempted to compare the reading 
{improvement of a) remedial pupils who remained in the develop- 
mental reading program, b) remedial pupils who received correc- 
tive reading instruction, and c) remedial pupils who received re- 
medial reading therapy. The study compared the ijeading im- 
provement of the three groups of pupils after one year of in- 
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Table 4 



Variabte 
Sex 

No. of male siblings 
No. of female siblings 
Place in family 
Age entering first grade 
Readiness score 
Grade— 1961 

Instructional Reading Level: 
Informal Tests 
Standardized test: 
Stanford 

WHMJl 
WXSA 
▼RAA 

Capacity Evaluation: 
CTMM — Second grade 
CTMM — ^Fourth grade 
vns(>-Full Scale 

Verbal 

Performance 
Subtests: 



I 8.4 
C9.3 
A 8.3 
S 9.2 
V9.1 



PC 10.9 
PA 10.7 
BD 9.9 
OA 10.8 
Cod 8.7 



Na of grades repeated 
Attendance rating 
Health rating 
Discipline rating 



DS 7.3 



Average 
Male 

1.1 

1.0 

2.3 

5-11 
37 

6A 

1.6 

3.8 
3.2 
2.5 
4.2 

90.44 
89.S8 
96 
91 
101 



Can menh 
5 fer. alet 



.78 
1.5 
1.3 
1.4 



poor — dday 
6-10 months 



3 point scale: 
good satisfactory poor 

7i 72 TT 



struction and again one year after termination of instruction. 
The following matter will define these programs. 

The developmental program involves systematic instruction 
at all school levels and in all content areas fur those who are devel- 
oping language abilities conmiensurate with their general capac- 
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ity levels. This developmenul phase is the responsibility of every 
teacher^ affects all the pupils, is provided for in the regular cur- 
riculum, and is a continuous ongoing process. 

A corrective reading program is for children without an asso- 
ciative learning disability. The children arc usually uught in 
small groups in special classes. Corrective reading is also Uught 
in the classroom at times. A cwrective program is needed for 
children with poor language skills or with a meager background 
of experience. The child may be unable to pronounce words, or 
he may use words readily without comprehending their meaning. 

Remedial reading programs are essentially clinical programs 
for children with severe reading difficulty who are unable to make 
appropriate associations between visual (printed) symbols and 
their experiences. 

These cases are frequently characterized by associative learn- 
ing disability, inadequacies in memory span, deficiencies in con- 
cept and formation, and neurological or emotional complications. 
Pupils with these problems demand individual, and small-group 
instruction on a clinical basis by specially trained personnel. It is 
for these that the uaile and kinestheric techniques appear to be 
especially helpful. 

The eighty pupils in the remedial program were given the 
complete remedial program throughout the 1961-1962 school 
year. This program included appropriate pedagogical remedia- 
tion, individual or group psychotherapy, and family counseling. 
The eight pupils in the corrective program received die standard 
corrective program at their local schools. The eighty pupib in 
the regular developmental program remained in their classrooms 
and received no additional instruction outside of the normal de- 
velopmental reading program. 

During the 1962-1963 school year the pupils who had been in 
the remedial and a>rrective programs returned to the regular 
classroom developmental reading program. 

Results of die study 

Reading evaluations were administered at the beginning of the 
study in September 1961 and at tlh' end of the remediation period 
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in June 1962. They were again tested at the end of the study in 
June 1963. 

At the conclusion of the two-year study, the writer looked at 
the frequency distribution of an informal **seif-concept" rating 
among achieving and nonachieving pupiU For the dau, the dis- 
tribution differed significantly between the achieving and non- 
achieving groups (chi-square equaled 11:341 for 3 degrees of free- 
dom). The achieving group had a hi^er self-concept rating 
than the nonachieving groups. In addition no pupik who made 
at least two-years* progress in the two-year study had a self -con- 
cept rating below average. 

The assignment of values to oneself is probably closely related 
to the values of others who are significant in one's life. The child 
probably evaluates and values himself as he feels that these **sig- 
nificant others" evaluate him on the basis of their actions toward 
hiih. Included in this process is the process of goal-setting that is 
constantly operating, the continuous comparing of the goal to 
which one aspires, and the present performance one feels he is 
achieving. 

Capacitf Evaluadon Scale 



Mentally Borderliae DiiU Avetai^e Bri^t Superior Very 
deltcxirt Normal Superior 

1. Over^78 percent of the retarded ijeadert had a subtest of the wise (Verbal 
or Performance) that indicated normal potential 

2. 39 percent of the Full Scale i.q/s innate avera^ or better ability. 

3. Only 7 percent of the pufuls had average ability, according to the elemen- 
tary teachers. 

4. Only 14 percent of the pupUi had average ability, according to the lelf- 
rating of the diildren and the parents. 

The author beUeves that many retarded readers, particularly 
secondary pupils^ have such a bw*value system, such a negative 
level of aspiration, such a poor sense of self-worth as far as aca- 
demic achievement is concerned, that they cannot succeed in 
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school. Even if we are successful in teaching them their basic ele- 
mentary reading skills, their value system is so warped that they 
cannot utilize or maintain these skills. 

To test this hypothesis, a group of 84 functional junior high 
slow learners who had been placed in low seventh grade classes for 
children with low capacity (below 90 on a group i*Q« test) and 
achievement (below third grade reading level) was studied. 

Parents and former elementary teachers were also consulted. 
The 252 people were asked to check a rating scale. They were 
asked to check the place on the continuum where they felt the 
pupil was located insofar as his Rapacity to achieve in school was 
concerned. 

The findings which pertain to the major purpose of the study 
were as follows: 

Table 5 

Biementmry Secandmy 
Year Remed. Carrec* DeveL Kerned. Carrec. Devel 

1961- 1962 1.47 .50 .20 1.35 .69 .09 

1962- 1963 .80 .19 .18 .29 .20 .25 
1961-196> 2.27 .69 .38 1.74 .89 .34 

1. At the close of the one-year instructional program uii at the close of the 
one-year follow-up^ elementary pupils in the remedial group had made 
greater improvement in reading than the pupib in the corrective and devel- 
opmenul program. The difference was statistically significant at the one 
percent level. 

2. At the close of the one-year instructional program elementary pupils in the 
corrective group scored higher in reading achievement than the elementary 
pupib in the developmental program, but the difference was not statistically 
significant at the one percent level. There was no difference between the 
corrective and developmenul groups at the end of the follow-up year. 

3. At the close of the one-year instructional program, secondary school pupils 
in the remedial group had made greater improvement in reading than the 
pupils in the corrective and developmental program. The difference was 
significant at the one percent level. 

4. At the close of the one-year instructional program, the secondary pupilr in 
the corrective group scored higher than the pupils in the developmental 
group, and the difference was statistically significant at the one percent 
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level There was no ditference between the growth of the three groups at 
the end of th^ follow-up year. 

Sinc^ the reading growth of the remedial pupils taking cor- 
rective ilemediation during the 1961-1962 school /ear was limited 
(elementary .JO and secondary .69), it was interesting to note 
that the average growth of corrective pupils receiving the same 
remediation during the same period was elementary 1.84 and sec- 
ondary 2*02. 

It is apparent that the average corrective pupil receiving cor- 
rective remediation made a great deal more progress than the av- 
erage remedial pupil receiving corrective instruction. 

LnpiicaticMis to teachers 

The intent of this paper is not to discuss pedagogical proce- 
dures but to stress the point that remedial readers when exposed 
to corrective procedures do not make satisfactory growth. These 
remedial pupils who have failed to progress under ordinary class- 
room methods must be taught not by repetition of techniques 
that have failed but by new ones carejpully planned to overcome 
individual differences. 

It is the hypothesis of this paper that there exists a group of 
retarded readers who need a special program of remediation. 
Accurate diagnosis is necessary in order to place the pupil in the 
correct program. Remedial pupils exposed to corrective or de- 
velopmental pedagogical procedures make little progress* For 
those individuals with specific reading disabilities special methods 
are necessary utilizing word-learning techniques which allow 
them to use tactile and/or kinesthetic clues as well as visual and 
auditory clues. 

Failure by teacher, parent, or physician to recognize the key 
problem early will have devastating results on the value system 
and self -concept of the retarded reader. However, it is not easy 
to identify these pupils. Standardized te^ of achievement and 
capacity cannot be expected to yield accurate results for children 
with severe reading problems since a degree of verbal facility is 
necessary simply to understand testing directions and to read the 
questions. 
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There is no one **magic" syndrome to identify these children. 
They have only one factor in common aside from their reading 
difficulties — only one consistent factor — and this is inconsistency. 

What implications does all of this have for teachers and edu- 
cators? First, they must realize that each child is an individual 
who brir^ different skills and needs to the learning situation. 
Secondly, teachers must realize that they still do not have the sci- 
entific "know how" always to understand why Jc^mny lacks cer- 
tain capacities and skills* 

The writer does not believe that any one discipline — ^whether 
medical or educational— H>r any one technique will by itself solve 
these problems. No one discipline will be able to answer these 
questions: What is the etiology of these disabilities? How can 
schools make an early diagnosis? What are the best pedagogical 
procedures hi remediating these specific language disabilities? 

Emphasis must be placed upon early identificaticMi and place- 
ment m the proper program before an individual's problem be- 
comes, too complex. If the child cannot be identified and reme- 
diated at the elementary level, what chance does he have in the 
complex secondary program? No longer ^an we aflFord to wait 
for the child to be referred for special help only after continual 
academic failure, "atypical" behavior, or overaggressive parents. 
Early identification and preventive practices are the only solu- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that all children need be 
given an opportunity to read. It does seem appropriate to reem- 
I^iasize that all children cannot learn to read by the usual peda- 
gogical techniques that are so successful with the majority of 
pupik. Teaching techniques must be adjusted tc the individual 
child — ^not the child to the techniques. 

In an age of specialization we have not cultivated the inter- 
professional communication and exchange of ideas which -^re ntc* 
essary for our mutual understanding of these complex pr< blems. 
But an interdisciplinary approach, investigating and lefiining 
diagnostic and pedagogical techniques, is the only b^cal attack. 

Specifically, education is faced with three major responsibili- 
ties: 
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1. Educators must devdop the best techniques to identify 
^diich students cannot learn to read widi normal tech- 
niques that are so successful with most children. This 
task can only be aconnplished in an interdisciplinary 
manner. 

2. Educators must develop the most effective pedagogical 
procedures for all children who cannot learn by normal 
techniques. 

3. Educators must develop the format <m* school organization 
to inclement the preceding respcmsibilities. 

If 'we continuously reevaluate and improve what we have, 
some day we will find what is needed — successful programs to re* 
habilitate the lost children and give every child in school an im- 
portunity to develop his language abilities to the highest level of 
his capacity. 



Can-Chdlenger: Gladys Natchez 

Cktf CoUcfe of die Gxf UmTCfntjr of New York 

THE TERM dyslextu IS used by many as a catchall for various kinds 
of reading difficulty. However, most authorities use it to desig- 
nate a reading disorder that results from a dysf imction of the cen* 
tral nervous system or an actual brain lesion (6, 10) . Confusion 
occurs because there are children with reading disabilities which 
are caused by brain damage and others with brain damage who 
show no difficulty learning to read. Then too, there are condi- 
tions which are closely associated with brain injury, such as neu- 
rological disorganization, maturational lag, structural brain de- 
viations, and the like, which may Ca may not affect language de- 
velopment and readmg. Determining the presence of frank 
brain damage is comparatively easy, but it becomes increasingly 
delicate to distinguish minimal cerebral injury as distinct from 
delayed devebpment (25). Thij identity by no means ends the 
confusion. For purposes of brevity, it is advantageous to classify 
factors that impair learning into four major categories: those 
which show central nervous system disorders; those caused by im- 
pairment of the peripheral nervous system; those due to inade- 
quate sccioeducational conditions; and those resulting from psy- 
chological disturbance."^ 

The substance of this paper concerns the interaction of these 
forces. Although it is conceded that there is indeed such a thing 
as dyslexia, its course is influenced significantly by the interrela- 
tionships of various causative components. The interaction of 
these components is far greater in complexity than are any of the 
elements taken individually (1, «, 15, 16).. Thus the important 
question in dealing with dyslexia is how tht reading disorder is 
embedded in and affected by the tangential pressures surrounding 
it. 

Despite the wealth of investigations and the recognition of 
multiple causation, few researchers have shown the intricate in- 
teraction of separate components. This lack is due partly to the 
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complexity of the problem and partly because most children have 
suffered at least one or more years of failure before they come for 
thorough examination. By this time the factors are so inter- 
lined that we do not know which ones take precedence. For 
instance, did the neurological difficulty cause the failure which in 
turn caused emotional disturbance? Or did the psychological 
problem intensify the developmental difficulties? Did exposure 
to poor teaching impede the integration of cognitive factors? 
Did unfavorable home and school conditions heighten the con- 
flicts in an unusually sensitive child? 

Let us examine two boys in first grade (age 6, iq average) 
who had similar diagnoses and follow them to sixth and seventh 
grades, respectively. Both boys were referred by their separate 
schools for psychological evaluation. It so happens that, in turn, 
they were referred to the identical neurologist. Both had normal 
intelligence. To summarize the psychological examination 
briefly, both boys had a preponderance of intrapsychic conflict, 
poor self image, and repressed anger. 

Results from the neurologist's examination showed that each 
suffered from a dysfunction of the central nervous system which 
affected visual abilities and motor coordination. One of the boys, 
whom we shall call Trevor, displayed difficulty with 'luditory dis- 
crimination as well. 

When the parents of the first boy, called Baxter for conve- 
nience, were apprised of the results, they were disbelieving and 
angry. They blamed the school for his learning difficulty. The 
mother said that she had no trouble with him in his early years at 
home* She refused to have him undertake psychotherapy (al- 
though she did enter analysis herself) and considered it the 
school's responsibility to teach him. 

The school did what it could; the reading specialist worked 
individually with Baxter; his classroom teacher devoted extra 
time to him each day. When he was in third grade and remained 
at a beginning reading level, he was placed in a special class for 
slow learners. His mother kept complaining, but the school s^ff 
claimed that they were doing their best. By seventh grade, Bax* 
ter was reaxling at third-grade level. He had been uncooperative 
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through the years, but by December of seventh grade, he rebelled 
with fury. He claimed that he was not a mental case or an idiot 
and was simply not going to attend the special class any longer. 
The boy went through a period of truancy which forced the par- 
ents into further consultation. After weighing many alterna- 
tives, Baxter and his parents decided that he should go away to 
boarding school. When last contacted, he was in eighth grade 
reading at fifth-grade level. His attitudes had improved, and the 
teachers were optimistic regarding further progress. 

Let us leave Baxter for a moment and take a look at Trevor. 
When his parents learned about the nature of his psychological 
and neurological involvement, they became apprehensive. They 
had high aspirations for the boy. The father was a doctor; the 
mother, a school teacher. Although nothing had been mentioned 
regarding future achievement, they worried that he would not be 
able to complete college. Despite several counseling sessions 
(they had postponed the idea of psychotherapy for Trevor t r 
themselves), they continued to apply subtle pressure for achieve- 
ment. However, they were genuinely concerned and went a long 
way toward understanding Trevor and lending their support. By 
second grade, he had accomplished little, and they decided to en-- 
roll him in a Monte^ori school. Here he made decided progress 
which strengthened him academically and emotionally. This suc- 
cess in turn pleased the parents who relaxed their pressure to a 
great degree. Trevor continued to make solid progress through 
the years, and now in sixth grade he is reading at approximately 
sixth-grade level. 

In examining these two cases in a little greater depth, we nuy 
begin to see the interplay among constitutional, psychological, 
and environmental forces. First, we can infer that the similar or- 
ganic and psychological condition in both boys restricted their 
learning process, although Trevor had the additional problem of 
auditory difficulty which Baxter did not. How much or in what 
way did the parents* attitudes and the school's rde contribute 
other features? 

In Baxter's case, his mother found it most difficult to accept 
him or even allow any expression of individuality on Baxter's 
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part. The mother herself reported th# she felt so guilty toward 
him that she forbade him to critici|| her. Part of the guilt 
seemed centered around her reluctance to have another child. 
From the in^ption of her pregnancy, she wished she were rid of 
him. In his early years, her resentment dwindled. He proved to 
be little trouble as a youngster, and she was able to control him to 
her own satisfaction. When he became a school problem, how- 
ever, her pent-up resentment returned. Despite her discussions 
in psychotherapy, she continued to reject and rail at him. In a 
way, he fulfilled her forebodings that she never diould have **bom 
him in the first place." This play on words is intriguing for one 
might well have wondered from the start how long Baxter could 
have borne her abuse. 

With regard to his teachers who seemed to nuke appropriate 
provision for Baxter's difficulties, his parents continued their crit- 
icism of school policy. This act may have caused sufficient an- 
tagonism among the teachen (without their necessarily being 
aware of it) to cause minimally effective instruction. All these 
forces intensified Baxter's problem and undoubtedly interfered 
with optimum use of those assets which he possessed. 

In Trevor's case, parental and school attitudes were more be- 
nign. Despite subtle pressure for progress, his parents were will- 
ing to cooperate with the school and to help Trevor ^i^ien he 
needed it. They kept a watchful eye on him and did not ^bouge 
the teachers' efforts. These factcMrs seemed to mitigate the learn- 
ing problem, and by sixth grade he was able to achieve in school 
commensurate with his ability. 

In comparing the two boys, one could say that the attitudes of 
Baxter's parents toward him and the school resulted in a serious 
hindrance. Even though he had somewhat less central nervous 
system involvement and his mother consented to undertake psy- 
chotherapy to clarify her attitudes, Baxter made very little prog- 
ress through the years. In contrast, Trevcur benefitted from a 
more favorable management of his probkms. 

There is no question that this sunmiary is a simplified vermn 
of all the possible interactions. Certsunly Baxter's parents 
wanted the best for him, toa Indeed, in reporting on his early 
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years, they waxed enthusiastic about his lovableness and chann. 
But they could not tolerate his school failure. For whatever rea- 
sons, they could not demonstrate the magnanimity and under- 
standing that Trevor's parents did when this failure occurred. 
Without question, there must have been many moments when 
Trevor's parents lost their patience and hope. But the fact re- 
mains that two boys with comparable problems showed a marked 
contrast in achievement, the one remaining a school failure for 
years and the other reaching a reasonable degree of proficiency. 

Needless to say, this sparse presentation is, of necessity, sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. Many other possibilities can accel- 
erate or minimize a reading difficulty. One major factiM: in cases 
of neurological impairment concerns the discovery of regenera- 
tbn of neurons within the central nervous system, even in adult 
tissue (9). This factor sug^sts that the reading problem can 
diminish through the organism's growth. There is also the mat- 
ter of compensation. Many investigators suggest that the organ- 
ism can bypass inadequate compot^ts and develop competent 
ways of functioning despite handicap (3, 7). Finally, the 
growth of the child is a complex, dynamic process subject to con- 
stant change. Not only does the organism gain in dexterity and 
integration, the nature of development changes. As Murphy 
(11) puts it: "Man, as a result of . . . discovering more and more 
about his nature is undergoing a change himself." Likewise Vy- 
gotsky (18) states that development is **not an innate, natural 
form of behavior but is determined by a historical cultural 
process. . . ." 

The significance for any child, including one with brain in- 
jury, niaturatbnal lag, or emotional disturbance is obvious: one 
can begin to understand him only by being cognizant of the in- 
teraction between organic components, the child's own personal 
or psychological world, and the environment in which he lives 
(14). 

Although investigations of the interaction between organic 
factors and the individual's psychobgical and cultural environ- 
ment are few, two recent studies address themselves to the prob- 
lem. One by Craviolo, et al (2) investigated the relaticmship be- 
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tween nutritional growth and neurointegrative development. It 
was assumed that significant lags in maturation of the nervous 
system and in mental development may occur in children who 
have suffered from malnutrition in early childhood. The investi- 
gation considered that intersensory performance, as measured by 
visual, haptic, and kinesthetic sense modalities, wi)uld have a sig- 
nificant a$$ocI<7tion with social impoverishment. The striking re- 
sult was that although such impoverishment was kept constant, 
neurointegrative function was significantly better developed in 
those children whose mothers had the higher educational level. 
Apparently the greater desire of better educated mothers to nur- 
ture their children more fully and to resist those traditional cus- 
toms which were detrimental to the child's growth enabled their 
children to develop a higher degree of intersensory functioning. 
This conclusion implies that their children would have least diffi- 
culty in school learning. 

The other study investigated individuality in infants. 
Thomas, et al (17) examined eighty infants during their first two 
years of life to determine whether children are discriminably dif- 
ferent in their behavior patterning and, if so, whether this pat- 
tern continues to characterize the child later on. Such traits as 
activity, adaptability, approach, intensity, distractibility, and so 
on were observed. They found evidence of identifiable primary 
patternings, but these patternings were in turn reactive to the 
particular environment. It should come as no surprise that it was 
considerably easier for the mother to care for a responsive, cheer- 
ful child than one who was moody, cranky, and aloof. 
Naturally, the opposite obtained also; enthusiastic, concerned 
mothers fostered satisfied children. Results of such interaction 
was particularly spectacular in sets of twins where the mother's 
response to the infant was to a< considerable degree a function of 
the child's primary characteristics which at the same time influ- 
enced his parent's immediate and persistant attitude toward him. 
The circular result needs no elaboration. 

These two studies plus the growing body of information on 
child development (5» 12) suggest that the interaction of consti- 
tutional, psychological, and environmental factors is of primary 
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concern. To tee either neurological involvement, psychologi<:al 
disturbance, or evironmental stress as the major cause of reading 
disability would be to assume causality and to ignore coincidence. 
To be unaware of the ubiquity of neurological and psychological 
signs in all children with or without learning difficulties or to ig- 
nore that some children with reading difficulty manifest a mini- 
mum of obvious symptoms is gross misinterpretation of the data 
(4). 

It would seem sensible to view the reading difficulty as a symp- 
tom which may be due to a variety of factors, such as, brain dys- 
function, biological variation, deviate maturation, developmental 
delay, emotional disturbance, or deficient socialization. In any 
child, some, any, or all of these factors may be acting in concert 
or in conflict. In most cases, it will be impossible to assign etiol- 
ogy with any degree of certitude, particularly if the presence of 
interaction among components is ignored. 
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Remedial reading hau become an exceedingly active area of reading in- 
struction. As a result, new theories of diagnosis and treatment are contin- 
uously evolving. Among these new theories are the Delacato theory of neu- 
rological integration, Rephart's theory of motor and perceptual training, 
Frostig's theory of specific perceptual training, and the drug treatment the- 
ory applied in studies conducted by several investigators. Each of these the- 
ories will be described, and research concerning each one will be presented 
and evaluated in the scholarly papers that f (dlow. 

What About Special Theories of Teaching 
Remedial Reading? 

Albert J, Harris 

City UntTenitir of New York 

MAJORITY OPINION among remedial specialists has for many years 
favored the poliqr of beginning remedial reading by using per- 
, ceptual and memory abilities which are normal or least impaired 
and, while the rhild is learning by a method with which he can 
achieve some success, working to strengthen those perceptual and 
associative abilities tliat are particularly weak. Major emphasis 
has been on capitalizing on strengths with minor emphasis on 
building up areas of weakness. 

The contrast between the general remedial viewpoint and a 
newer point of view has been clearly stated by Silver and Hagin 
(39): 

Our initial ccmcept had been that compensation wai a basic principle; 
i.e., after assessing perceptual assets and deficiu, we should train in the 
areas of greater perceptual strength, via the most intact modalities. 
Results of die follow-up studies; however, suggest that this technique 
does not appear to enhance perception or to effect lasting improvement 
in reading. Efforts now are directed to the stimulation of the defective 
perceptual areas. This is ahnqst a complete reversal of our earlier ap- 
proach. Our purpose now is really to enhance cmbral maturatkn, to 
bring neurological functioning to the point where it is physiologically 
capable of kanung to read. 
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This paper will attempt to explore several new approaches to 
remedial reading which share the viewpoint expressed by Silver 
and Hagin, to review the research currently available concerning 
them, and to arrive at tentative conclusions concerning their 
readiness for widespread adoption. 

The writer had originally hoped to be able to include, under 
^'special methods," those that attempt to simplify the reading task 
by ysing special alphabets, applications of programed instruction 
and reinforcement psychology, and various forms of psychother- 
apy. However, limitations of time and space have made it nec- 
essary to limit the scope of coverage. 

Most of the approaches to be discussed agree with the state- 
ment of Krippner (25) : **Often a program of perceptual train- 
ing, dominance establishment, and/or motor coordination im- 
provement is needed before reading improvement will be help- 
ful." The four major approaches to be discussed place emphasis 
on 1) developing neurological organization 2) establishing a firm 
motor and perceptual base, 3) developing specific perceptual 
skills, and 4) using drugs to improve the learner's accessibility to 
instruction. 

In attempting to appraise any new approach one must realize 
that the first efforts to study the value of an innovation are usu- 
ally case reports or small-scale and poorly controlled pilot studies 
which may indicate whether the procedure is worth more careful 
evaluation — but which cannot do much more. A^ everpresent 
danger is the placebo effect described by McDonald (29) — the 
power of positive suggestion which tends to enhance the effects of 
any innovation when used by its creator or by a devoted disciple. 
A second danger is the Hawthorne effect, the built-in advantage 
that aln^ost any new experimental procedure has over the routine 
and comparatively unglamorous procedure assigned to a control 
group. A third problem is that of broad generalization from re- 
sults obtained with small groups of doubtfully representative sub- 
jects over iy short period of time. A fourth problem in evaluating 
the evidence is the researcher's temptation to use a statistical 
method which tends to maximize the possibility of finding a sta- 
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tistically significant difference, whether it is the most appropriate 
way to treat the data. In reviewing the evidence the writer has 
tried to keep these possible sources of error constantly in mind. 

One must keep in mind, also, that as yet there is no good sta- 
tistical evidence on the frequency of neurologically based reading 
disability or the percent of reurded readers whose problems faU 
into this category. Recently Morris (30), in a large-scale study, 
reported that . . t£e poorest readers were not in any reasonable 
interpretation of the term a neurological problem, and that the 
study as a whole lends little support to the idea that ^specific devel- 
opmental dydlexia' is an identifiable syndrcnne distinct from 
'reading backwardness.' In other words, if Vord blindness' exists 
as a condition which cannot be treated by good teaching within 
the state educational system it must be a rare condition indeed." 

Nevertheless, there are many specialists in learning disabilities 
who believe in a special condition caused by heredity, severe envi- 
ronmental deprivation, or brain damage which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for some children with otherwise normal intel- 
ligence to learn to read. Among the characteristics stressed as 
frequently found in this group are poor visual and auditory per- 
ception, poor ability to make visual-auditory associations, and di- 
rectional confusion; distractibility, motor restlessness, clumsiness, 
and short attention span are reported in many cases (20). Most 
of the special remedial methods have been advocated especially for 
this subgroup of disabled readers. 

The Delacato approach:, neurological integration 

Delacato has explained his theoretical basis and remedial pro- 
cedures in three books (J, 9, 10). Obviously only a very sketchy 
sutrmary caa be given here. Very ^briefly, he believes that in 
some children a failure to achieve neurological integration below 
the cortical level of the brain is basic and must be corrected by 
such activities as sleeping in a particular position and learning to 
crawl and creep properly. When subcortical integration is pres- 
ent or has been developed, the nujor problem is lack of dear and 
consistent dcmiinance of one cerebral hemisphere over the other. 
A variety of treatment procedures have the common purpose of 
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Strengthening the consistent use of the dominant hand and com- 
pelling the child to rely on the eye on the same side as the domi- 
nant hand. Among the precedures used are eliminating music, 
occluding one eye to force reliance on the other, creeping, crawl- 
ing, and so on. Once neurological integration has been achieved, 
the child is said to learn to read by normal developmental teach- 
ing methods. 

In his books Delacato has presented brief versions of fifteen 
studies, for several of which he did the statistical work on data 
supplied by others. A careful analytical review of these studies 
has recently been made by Glass and Robbins {IS)^ who analyzed 
each of the studies in detail, considering research design and sta- 
tistical treatment. Their conclusions are summarized in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

Twelve experiments are analyzed in light of the controb which were 
lacking in their execution and the shortcomings of the reported stadsti- 
cal analysis. Serious doubts about the validity of any of the twelve ex- 
periments are raised. An analysis of correlation studies reported by Del- 
acato reveals a conclusion quite contrary to the implicatiom drawn by 
him from the dau. Without exception* the empirical studies cited by 
Delacato as a 'scientific appraisal* of his theory of neurobgical organiza- 
tion are shown to be of dutnous value. 

The writer had read the fifteen studies before seeing the Glass 
and Robbins critique and reread them afterward. He finds him- 
self in close agreement with their criticisms. 

Recent research has cast doubt on the idea that crossed domi- 
nance — having the preferred eye on the opposite side from the 
preferred hand — ^has any relation to success in reading, although 
Delacato considers this condition sufficient evidence of neurologi- 
cal^immaturity. In the writer*s own research (2i ), crossed dom- 
inance was not significantly more frequent in severe reading disa- 
bilities than in an unselected school population, while mixed- 
handedness and directional confusion were fotmd in a substantially 
higher proportion of reading disabilities. A study by Stephen, 
Cunningham, and Stigler (45) recently found no relationship be- 
tween crossed dominance and reading readiness in kindergarten 
children. 
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Independent studies bearing on the DeHicato approach have 
not produced supporting evidence. Yarborough (46) studied 
the value of the Leavell Language-Development Service, a proce- 
dure for strengthening the use of the eye on the same side as the 
preferred hand. Using a stereoscopic technique similar to one 
used by Delacato, she found no evidence of significant benefit in 
reading. Robbins (35, 36) tried out Delacato procedures with 
second graders. Not only did he find no benefit in reading but, 
after the training to establish consistent sidedness, there were two 
more children with crossed dominance than before the training. 

Anderson (1) tried cross-pattern creeping and walking exer- 
cises with kindergarten children and found no significant im- 
provement in readiness in the experimental as compared with a 
control group. He did a similar study with intermediate grade 
students and again found no significant differences for the total 
population, for lower i.Q. children, or for those with lower initial 
reading ability. 

It may turn out eventxially that the Delacato approach is use- 
ful for a small percentage of children with severe reading disabili- 
ties. However, the research efforts to date have failed to provide 
evidence of its value. In view of the widespread publicity given 
to these procedures and the considerable number of children who 
at present are spending a substantial part of their school time 
creeping and crawling, definitive impartial research on the Dela- 
cato system is urgently needed. 

A rather extreme version of a point of view resembling that 
of Delacato is expounded by a private organization in Chicago 
called The Reading Research Foundation (33). In a brochure 
explaining its program the following stiitements are made: 

Development of the capacity to suitain concoitration is influenced 
by continuous changes in the stimulus cues for the appropriate. response- 
pattern and for signaling success and mar of response. Furthermore, the 
intensity of the signals (loud hollers, for example) are used as one way 
of dereloping the subility of concentration. Cross-lateral pattfms of 
movements are used extensively in order to promote neurological crgani- 
zatk)n in each of the cerebral hemispheres as weU as an integration in 
their functioning. 
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The writer has received from this organization two mimeo- 
graphed papers reporting small-scale tryouts of their procedures 
with first grade children. Although differences between the final 
reading scores of total experimental and control groups were not 
significant in both studies, the authors argue for significance in 
one case by restricting the comparison to low groups of twelve 
children each and in the other by disregarding a nonsignificant 
analysis of variance and stressing a comparison of gain scores, 
which is, in the writers opinion, a dubious statistical procedure 
(27, 2«). 

A very recent feature article in the Chicago Daily News de- 
scribes this program and reports comments by two visitors. The 
following is a direct quotation from the article: "Dr. E, R, Sim- 
mons, director of the Texas Reading Institute, San Antonio, vis- 
ited the school and saw teachers shake, pinch, and pull the hair of 
students. He described his attitude as disbelief giving way to 
anger and distress, • . . James ^eddell, director of Purdue Uni- 
versity's Achievement Center for Children said some of his staff 
was 'appalled' by the approach, fearing it may 'tear some kids 
asunder emotionally/' It is not necessary for me to add to these 
comments. 

Kephart: motor and perceptual training 

Kephart (23) has advocated programs for slow or disabled 
learnen in which much emphasb is placed on developing readi- 
ness. In a recent paper coauthored with Dunning occun the fol-. 
lowing:. ''Readiness for learning • • . consists of a hierarchical 
build-up of generalizations which allows the child to deal more 
effectively with his environment. Learning difficulties may be 
viewed in terms of difficulties in this devclopmenul sequence. 
When such difficulties occur, then there are gaps in the sequence 
which will affect all future learning either by limiting or distort- 
ing it'' (11). In the Kephart approach emphasis is placed on 
helping children change from stereotyped, rigid movement pat* 
terns to variable, adaptive, and purposeful movement patterns. 
Specific graded sequences of exercises are suggested to develop 
balance and locomotion and to improve laterality, directionality, 
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ocular pursuit, and temporal rhythm and succession. Essentially 
the same basic program seems to be recommended for mentally 
retarded, brain-injured, and reading-disability children. 

There is as yet little publidied research on the efFectiveness of 
the Kephart approach in improving reading. Rutherford (3S) 
studied the effect of Kephart-type activities on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test scores of kindergarten children. He found a sig- 
nificant gain for the boys in the experimental group but not for 
the girk ^diether this program would induce better reading 
later on is not known. Roach (34) used perceptual-motor train- 
ing of the Kephart type with groups of reading*disability chil- 
dren averaging twelve years old and found no significant differ- 
ences in oral reading. LaPray and Ross (26), selecting fint grad- 
ers who were low in both reading and visual perception, com- 
pared a group given training in large-muscle activities and visual 
training with one given extra time with simple reading materials; 
the former group improved more on perceptual tests and the lat- 
ter, on reading tests. The writer has not yet found any con- 
trolled research that shows the Kephart approach to be useful in 
the treatment of reading disabilities. 

Points of view quite similar to those of Kephart have been ex- 
pressed by Barsch (3), Getman (17), and Bateman (4). The 
writer has not been able to find controlled research relevant to 
their theoretical Jpositions. 

Since ^abli^hment of directionality is on^^ of the objectives of 
Kephart, it may be appropriate at this point to mention a new 
method of preventing and correcting reversal tendencies. 
Daniels (7) has described a simple procedure which he says re- 
quires only one 26-minute session and is effective two years later. 
He uses paired cutout forms which are mirror images, such as b- 
comotives facing right and left. The child is shown a pair and 
then practices fitting each part into the correct formboard de- 
pression; this procedure is then practiced with many similar pairs. 
Daniels states that one le^n at about the age of four prevented 
reversals at the age of six. Certainly this procedure deserves to be 
tested by others; if it should be found to work, one of the big 
problems in reading could be eliminated for most children. 
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Specific perceptual training 

Emphasis on developing specific perceptual skills received 
major impetus with the publication of the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic Abilities (24) and the Marianne Frostig Develop- 
menul Tests of Visual Perception (16). With analytical tests 
available, training programs were developed to improve the par- 
ticular functional weaknesses disclosed by the tests. Although this 
approach seems reasonable and in accord with common sense, 
both the diagnostic validity of the tests and the value of spending 
time on perceptual training instead of remedial reading are at 
present questbnable. 

Olson (31, 32), studied the predictive value of the Frostig 
test and found that it had some predictive value when correlated 
with reading scores in grades two and three, but neither the total 
score nor the individual part scores were substantial predictors of 
specific difficulties in reading. Rosen (37) compared twelve ex- 
perimental classes which received a half hour of Frostig training 
per day with thirteen classes receiving reading instruction only. 
The differences on reading tests consistently favored the control 
group but were not significant when adjustments were made to 
equate the groups for readiness. 

According to Weener, Barritt, and Semmel (45), the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities falls short of die sutistical re- 
quirements for a satisfactory xliagnostic test. They found that 
the reliabilities of LT.P.A. subtests are too low, both split-half and 
test-retest, for adequate prediction and dia^io^s from individual 
profiles. 

Thus both of these tests, which have been widely adopted in 
reading clinics and by school psychologists, are imperfect instru- 
ments. A remedial program based on thdir high and low subtest 
scores may or may not fit the child's needs. It is to be hoped that 
revised versicMis or new perceptual tests will provide more accur- 
ate diagnostic analyses of perceptual and linguistic skills, infor- 
mation which wffl in turn permit research to determine whether 
remedial programs based on such tests will be valuable. 

It ^o^d be not^ that Frostig's descriptions ( 2 5 ) of her own 
remedial approach are broader and more flexible than study of her 
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perceptual training materials might lead one to expect. She 
states that she includes physiotherapy, physical education, eye ex- 
ercises, and help with fine motor coordination when indicated in 
an individual diagnosis {14) and employs varied teaching proce- 
dures for reading, including picture cues, phonics, and kinesthetic 
procedures when indicated ( H ) . 

Concentrated training in auditory perception as a preparation 
for remedial reading is advocated by Daniels (7), who reported 
that a group of retarded readers given one term of auditory train- 
ing followed by two terms of phonics-oriented remedial reading 
improved more than a matched group given three terms of reme- 
dial reading. Since the control groups final average-age score was 
only 6.3, the quality of its remedial instruction would not seem to 
have been very high. 

Silver, Hagin, and Hersh (40) have issued a progress report 
on what seems to be a quite important study. One group of dis- 
abled readers was given training in auditory and visual perception 
for half a year, followed by remedial reading during the second 
half year; the other group had remedial reading for the first half 
and perceptual training during the second half. However, the 
remedial teaching consisted of using a basal reader and following 
the teacher^s manual — hardly an optimal remedial procedure. 
The authors concluded: **The results so far suggest that where 
perceptual defects are first trained out, reading instruction at in- 
termodal and verbal levels will have a better chance of success. 
This is particularly true of the more severe language disabilities, 
those with defects in multiple modalities, and those in whom 
*$oft* neurdogical signs may be found.** The final report of the 
study is not yet available. 

A quite sophisticated study of the value of training in audi- 
tory perception was conducted by Feldmann and Deutsch (12) 
with third grade Negro and Purto Rican children in New York 
City; all of the children were initially reading below middle sec- 
ond grade* The experimenul children were instructed in small 
groups of two to four, three times a week for. five months. In 
the first study there were three experimental groups: remedial 
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reading only, auditory training only, and separate periods of read- 
ing and auditory training. None of the experimental groups did 
significantly better than the others or better than the control 
group that received only regular cla^room reading instruction. 
On the assumption that the instruction program needed improve- 
ment, a second study was conducted with new but similar cW- 
dren. Changes were made in the auditory training program, and 
a new variable integrating auditory training with remedial read- 
ing was added. Again the results showed the control group doing 
as well as the experimental groups and no significant differences 
among the experimental groups. 

The results of the Feldmann and Deutsch study demonstrate 
that one cannot assume that training in auditory perception will 
necessarily benefit retarded readers; transfer of what is learned 
during perceptual training to the act of reading is not automatic 
and sometimes does not take place* 

Drug treatment for reading disability 

The most ambitious eflFort to provide a theoretical and experi- 
mental basis for a drug treatment approach as an adjunct to re- 
medial teaching is that of Smith and Carrigan (41). Starting 
with the hypothesis that reading disability is based on a physiolog- 
ical difficulty in the transmission of nerve impulses in the brain, 
they developed theoretical models for five syndromes, based on 
various patterns of excess or deficiency in two chemicals, cholin- 
esterase and acetylcholine. They then analyzed die results of a 
test battery given to 40 cases of reading disability and reported 
that most of the cases fell into groups that corresponded to the 
models. Some of the children were given drugs chosen on the 
basis of the kind of change assumed to be needed in the child's 
brain chemistry. Statistically better response to remedial reading 
was reported for those taking medication as compared to other 
children not receiving medication. In 1961 the writer (19), pre- 
pare! an evaluation of this study which may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: the theoretical base is highly original, most inter- 
esting, and still possibly correct; the experimental evidence is un- 
convincing because of technical errors in design and execution. 
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It is a pity that nobody has attempted to replicate the Smith-Car- 
rigan study. 

Staiger (42) studied the effects of a drug called Dcanol on 
perception and reading improvement. He found a gain in per- 
ceptual speed for those taking the medication, but not in reading. 

Baldwin and Kenny (2) tried twenty medications, singly and 
in combination, with 100 children having behavior disorders in- 
volving hyperactivity, impulsiveness, etc. The most effectiv : 
treatment in reducing symptoms was a combination of Benadryl 
and Dilantin which produced scmie improvement in two-thirds of 
the cases to whom it was given, while only one child got worse. 
For children who zre very hard to teach because of behavior dis- 
orders, the use of drugs to make them amenable to instruction 
seems quite plausible. 

However, one should not confuse expectations with results. 
Valusek (44) did a carefully controlled study on the use of drugs 
with retarded readers in a sute mental hospital using Thorazine, 
Cytomel, and Dexedrine, tranquilizers that are quite popular in 
psychiatric practice. He found no significant ditferences be- 
tween the medication and placebo groups in oral or silent reading 
or on psycluJogical tests. 

An interesting report of successful drug treatment for a spe- 
cific subgroup of disabled readers comes from Calvert and 
Cromes (5). In the eye-movement photographs of children who 
were not responding to remedial tutoring they found evidence of 
fine tremors or spasms occurring at intervals of about 18 seconds. 
Treatment of a few of these childrai with Primidone both 
stopped the trem<M:s permanently and was follow^ by improved 
learning. The writer has not found any other study reporting ei- 
ther similar tremors or die use of Primidone, so this study cer- 
tainly seems worthxeplicating. 

These are the only studies the writer has found on the use of 
dru^ with children having reading disabilities, -'^es which are 
ceruinly not definitive. It would seem logical that when chil- 
dren with reading disability are hyperactive or sluggish or de- 
pressed, appropriate drug tl^rapy ^lould be a useful adjunct to 
remedial teaching. New dis<^eries with animals open up possi- 
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bilities of improving human mental functioning chemically, but 
as yet this area is something for the future. Certainly any use of 
medication should be prescribed and supervised by a physician, 
and we need much more research on the use of drugs with poor 
readers. 

Summary and conclusions 

This paper ha^ considered four main approaches to the treat- 
ment of reading disability by procedures other than teaching 
reading skills. All are interesting, but none has yet been firmly 
substantiated. 

Most radically innovative is the Delacato's stress on neuro- 
logical organization and laterality. Both Delacato's basic theories 
and the practical value of his procedures for treating reading dis- 
abilities are very much open to question. Publicity has far out- 
stripped proof. Hopefully, careful objective studies will be done 
to discover if the method really helps any children with reading 
problems and, if so, how to identify the cases to which the 
method may be applicable. Adoption of cross-pattern creeping 
and attempts to alter patterns of lateral dominance are not justi- 
fied for either schools or reading clinics on the basis of present ev- 
idence. 

The Kephart approach, stressing the improvement of motor 
control and flexibility, the development of hand and eye coordi- 
nation, and directionality, has not yet found verification as an 
improvement in remedial reading programs. However, it would 
seem to have some intrinsic value apart from reading. Better 
control of one's body can be a desirable goal in itself. Perhaps 
this kind of training will find a home in the physical education 
program rather than be judged in terms of whether it makes a di- 
rect contribution to academic learning. 

Since there is ample evidence that visual and auditory percep- 
tion are both significantly correlated with success in beginning 
reading, the main question would seem to be how to give percep- 
tual training rather than whether to give it. Can it be most ef- 
fective when it proceeds or parallels reading instruction or when 
it is an integral part of reading instruction and emphasizes alpha- 
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betic shap'^s and the sounds of words and word parts? Here the 
evidence is somewhat conflicting. In the ab^nce of proof to the 
contrary, the writer's preference is to combine perceptual train- 
ing as closely as possibh' with reading inslruction. 

The fourth and fiml special approach considered here, the use 
of drug medication, is one in which future possibilities far out- 
strip the present inconclusive findings. If the particular drugs 
tried so far have not produced remedial reading miracles, perhaps 
some drug not yet di^scovered will do so. \7e must keep a close 
watch on the possible contributions of pharmacology to remedial 
education, and we should encourage continuing research in this 
area. 

This paper began by pointing out the contrast between the 
classical emphasis on making use of the child's best avenues for 
learning and some newer approaches which concentrate on build- 
ing up deficiency areas. As yet, the newer approaches have not 
provided convincing proof of their effectiveness. Those who 
have been obtaining satisfactory results with established methods 
of remedial teaching would do well to wait for more conclusive 
evidence before adopting any of the newer procedures that have 
been discussed here. 
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TWO OF THE FOUR THEORIES discussed by Harris have particular 
relevance for reading specialists. Specific perceptual training and 
motor perceptual training are applicable in the classroom setting. 
The writer will review some of the evidence supporting these re- 
medial techniques and indicate some extensions and applications 
which are being developed. The market is being deluged with 
materials advocating a variety of exercises for remediation, and 
programs are being offered with emphasis on visual and auditory 
perception as prerequisite skill training. What positive research 
evidence exists to support this trend? 

The area of specific perception 

With regard to the area of specific perception, Taft and 
Cohen (20) have said, *'The act of reading involves the use of 
many sensory mechanisms. Visual reading requires intact visual 
apparatus, normal visual and perceptual capacities, integration of 
visual and auditory stimuli, auditory discriminative abilities, and 
probably many other factors which at present are unknown." 
The existence of a relationship between perceptual abilities and 
reading has been amply documented in the studies of de Hirsch, 
Jansky^ and Langford (5) ; in the comparison studies of good and 
poor readers of Budoff and Quinlan (4) ; and in the extensive re- 
ports of Silver, Hagin, and Hersh (18). Lubkin (12) states, 
**There is an excellent correlation between poor perception and 
classroom adjustment in kindergarten and first grade/* Birch's 
work (2) indicates that older children who are disabled readers 
have difficulty in intersensory ir^egration and that the matura- 
tion of their visual auditory integrative abilities was delayed, de 
Hirsch (6) finds **deficits in auditory verbal organization . . . 
are frequent in poor readers/* 

Now, what about the effects of correcting these deficiencies in 
retarded readers? Chansky is able to find permanent change fol- 
lowing perceptual training with different groups (19). Maslow 
(15) administered the Frostig test to 25 kindergarten children 
and then exposed them to reading materials. Eight with visual 
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perceptual quotients below 90 could not learn to read, while only 
one with a score above 90 had difficulty. A pilot training pro- 
gram was reported to be successful in increasing scores on the 
test. Spache (17) reported that training in^suat perception for 
two months resulted in as much growth in perception as had oc- 
curred in two or three times that period in regular reading in- 
struction. Murphy (14) reports that growth in sight vocabulary 
in beginning reading is related to perception of word elements. 
Budoff and Quinlan (4) studied the differences in rate of learning 
among average and retarded readers when the mode of perceptual 
input was controlled. Their conclusion was that the superiority 
of the aural modality was ''maintained by all subjects but that the 
retarded readers were better auders and poorer visual learners 
than the average readers." 

These authors go on to state, "The superiority of aural learn- 
ing has support from studies done with a variety of tasks in which 
the findings rather consistently indicated that auditory presenta- 
tions with meaningful materials result in more rapid rate of 
learning with primary grade children, poor readers or lower abil- 
ity children." The work of Russell, Yoimg, and Lass suggests 
that "at later ages or with difficult material, the visual presenU- 
tions seem to resiilt in better retention and learning or no differ- 
ence" (4). 

There is considerable evidence to show that perceptual train- 
ing has some effect on reading. When we examine this evidence 
in more detail, we find ourselves asking fiirther questions: For 
what age group? For what level of reading? For what skill defi- 
ciency? For what socioeconomic group? Even, for what teacher? 

Perceptual motor training 

Some of the same difficulties exist when wc examine the evi- 
dence in support of the perceptual motor approach, based on Kcp- 
hart's work. 

Rutherford's study (16) indicated that a prog*-a. . based on 
perceptual-motor skill training had a significant effect on reading 
but not on number readiness. Roach (If) found that Kephart's 
training procedure improved reading achievement with retarded 
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readers. Silver and Hagin {19) indicate that **NeuroIogically, 
the ability to distinguish between right and left is improved but 
problems in the establishment of clear cut cerebral dominance 
persist/' ... in the area of visuo-motor functioning, there is 
maturation. . . but evidences of defects still remain.'* 

New work with perceptual motor tests 

Elkind {S) studied another type of perceptual problem in the 
relationship of figure to ground. He found that slow readers 
"were less adept at figure decentration . . . They required more 
direct clues during training and transferred the e£F^cts of training 
to a significantly lesser degree than the average readers." 

The Minnesota Pcrceptuo Diagnostic Test is a new instru- 
ment which tests visuo-motor abilities in retarded readers. On 
the basis of rotation of figures, causality of reading problems is 
classified as organic, primary, or secondary, according to the cri- 
teria originally defined by Rabinovitch. Krippner (11) used this 
test and found classifications based on the M. P* D. coincided in 22 
out of 24 cases with similar classifications made by graduate clini- 
cians. Rreitman (10) stated that the M. p« a correctly identified 
82 percent of his group of elementary schocl children. This 
identification was based on the consistency of agreement with 
school behavior, social history, and medical tests. All of the chil- 
dren with organic defects were correctly identified. Similarly, 
Fuller (9), using this instrument, correctly diagnosed 89 percent 
of a group of 187 retarded readers as compared to 100 normal 
readers. 

More recent approadies 

The more recent work of Ayrcs (1 ) in the field of perception 
introduces a factor-analysis approach to the understanding of 
perceptual motor dysfunction. Thirty-five perceptual motor 
tests were administered individually to 100 children. The analy- 
sis of the patterns revealed six differentiating factors: develop- 
moital apraxia, representing measures of motor planning and 
eye-hand accuracy; perceptual dysfunction, representing tests of 
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form constancy and space relations; tactile defensiveness, repre- 
senting hyperactive behavior; deficit of integration of the two 
sides of the body, representing an inability to discriminate be- 
tween right and left; and perceptual dysfunction, represented by 
tests to identify figure-ground discrimination. 

Ayres! study highlighted the components of behavior and em- 
phasized an additional dimension in understanding perceptual 
motor skills. The more recent research of Birch and Belmont 
(2), utilizing the findings of the research in specific perception 
and in motor and perceptual training, introduces a third concept 
— the importance of intermodal transfer. Following this lead, 
Blank and Bridger (3) studied the conversion of visual- temporal 
to visual-spatial patterns and found that retarded readers were in- 
ferior to normal readers in integrating the sensory information. 
The deficit seemed to be due to "the difficulty retarded readers 
had in applying conceptual categories or the correct verbal labels 
to temporally presented stimuli.*' These investigators relate this 
deficiency to the phenomena cited by Piaget concerning the de- 
velopment of classification and suggest that a deficit of concep- 
tualization may be present* 

Application in the dassrorai 

It is the combined emphasis on intersensory integration and 
concept formation which provides the background for some of 
the writer's personal investigations. His experience in teaching 
retarded readers in the disadvantaged and advantaged population 
supports the integrated approach* In a population of children 
with perceptual deficiencies, we developed a program of remedia- 
tion which emphasizes vocabulary concepts and concept forma- 
tion. We found that some of the children who were nonreaders 
at the outset were able to make eighteen months' progress in six 
months. We integrated the teaching of the vocabulary concept 
with a classic lesson and increased the experience in sensory inte- 
gration. The concept was presented in a concrete manner, utiliz- 
ing as many sensory channels as possible, visual, auditory, and tac- 
tile* Experience in developing the concept stressed the cross- 
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modal transfer; application and evaluation again involved inter- 
sensory expression. The verbal labelling skill which resulted from 
this training transferred to many beginning skills in reading. 

This plan is consistent with our previous work with a fifth 
grade population in an advantaged school. There we found that 
classroom instruction in vocabulary concepts resulted in im- 
proved reading achievement scores and a hi^er level of concep- 
tualization. 

Understanding the importance of multi-sensory stimulation 
and cross-modal transfer has opened up new approaches in reme- 
dial teaching and has led to the development of ideas which are 
directly applicable to work in the classroom. The most reward- 
ing aspect has been the development of materials and methodol- 
ogy using music, art, and photography to teach remedial reading. 
Stimulation includes auditory and visual channels with either 
mxisic or photography. Lyrics are used as text, and comprehen- 
sion skills are developed with nonliterate material. Analogous 
skills in readings music, and art have been developed; and the 
children move from one mode of expression to another, transfer- 
ring the skills easily. Motivation is achieved by immediate success 
and direct functional application of the skill taught. 

In summary, there is adequate literature to support the im- 
portance of specific perceptual training and motor perceptual 
training in the theoretical framework of remedial reading. Both 
of these concepts underlie the more recent work which now shifts 
the emphasis to the importance of cross-modal transfer. In the 
writer's own experience, these newer concepts have been helpful 
in explaining the problems of the retarded reader and in translat* 
ing these explanatiot s into remedial classroom practices. 
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INSIGHT relative to the value of the special theories of teach- 
ing remedial reading might be achieved by consideration of the 
needs that have prompted the development and advocation of 
such solutions. It is the writer's belief that special theories have 
been put forth for two reasons. One of these reasons is that com- 
mon theories and practices have failed to make good readers out 
of all the children entrusted to the schools. Teaching children to 
read effectively has become a major criterion for evaluating the 
schools of today. This demand that we make good readers of 
these youngsters occurs at a period of time when medical ad- 
vances are enabling m to keep alive, at various levels of intellec- 
tual functioning, handicapped children who previously would 
have died at a very early age or who, if they had survived, would 
have been confined to residential custodial care. By law, we are 
now mandated to take dl children at the ages of five or six into 
our schools and to provide an ed'< national program for them until 
they arc 16 or in some states sucn as New Jersey, 20 years of age. 

The second reason special theories have been developed is 
that professionals other than teachers have entered the educa- 
tional field and have proposed remedies which are dire Ttly related 
to their own area of specialization. Physicians (psychiatrists and 
neurologists) , psychologists, optometrists* and chemists are telling 
the teachers how to teach reading. The authority invested in 
their professional status causes many of us to listen. 

These professional noneducators have so far developed theories 
and, in some cases, materials which have been generally concerned 
with 1 ) getting children neurologically "ready** to learn to read, 
2) reorganizing the neurological experiences so as to build up a 
""necessary** sequential pattern, and 3) providing a parallel motor 
experience which will carry a transfer-of-learning effect. 

Harris has given us an expert overview of a selected group of 
these new theories of teaching remedial reading cases, and at the 
same time he has reported some of the pertinent r^arch applica- 
ble to each one. In every case the research he reviewed was either 
unsupportive of the theory involved or was inadequate in itself. 
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Harris was, however, kind enough to say that most of these the- 
ories are interesting and that they should be further explored and 
scientifically researched. 

The writer has no intention of expanding on the research find- 
ings reported by Harris. As a matter of personal opinion, the 
writer thinks that statistical significance comprises only part of 
the story. He would instead like to look at the situation as a 
reading teacher might sec it. Teaching children to read is the art 
and science of such a teacher, and it is he who should evaluate the 
new theories in terms of what he knows and what he has learned 
from his experiences. And the teacher does know what reading 
is. 

The teacher is aware that what we call reading is a process 
comprising several steps. He knows that the first step in the 
reading process requires that the individual recognize that 
thou^ts can be expressed in speech sounds. Any child who can 
^follow verbal directions gives evidence of awareness that ideas can 
be translated into speech sounds. 

^The teacher knows that the second step in the reading process 
involves the individual recognition of the fact that speech sounds 
can be expressed in visual letter symbols. Any child who can 
identify his name in print and tell whether it is spelled incorrectly 
gives evidence of being consciously aware of this concept. 

The teacher knows that the third step in the reading process 
needs the bringing of meaning to visual letter symbols and that 
any child who can correctly respond to such signs as STOP and 
GO gives evidence of being able to do this step. 

The teacher knows that the fourth and final step-iui the read- 
ing process involves the getting of meaning from visual word 
combinations. Any child who can select the contextually appro- 
priate meaning of a word, which has more than one possible in- 
terpretation, gives evidence of possessing this ability. 

Once beyond this fourth step, when we assess the child's read' 
Mg, we are not deciding whether the child has the potential readi- 
ness to read or // he can read but, rather, we are evaluating how 
well he reads — a different story entirely. How well a child can or 
does read depends on how well he can tbinii How wdl he can 
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think depends on his experiential background, his native intelli- 
gence, and the quality of the opportunities afforded for him to do 
some thinking on his own. 

The writer believes that we must evaluate new special theories 
of teaching the remedial reader from the perspective of these four 
steps of the process involved and the level and kind of thinking 
possible for him. The writer further is of the opinion that we 
must establish a clear definition of what we mean by a true non- 
reader; and the definition offered for the nonreader is "a pupil 
who cannot apply the appropriate sound and meaning to even a 
few words when they are visually presented." 

When we look at such nonreaders and consider using these 
special new theories that Harris has discussed, we must not include 
those children whom we know possess a serious sensory disorder 
such as visual or auditory malfunction. Similarly we should not 
employ these new theories for those children whom we know have 
an emotional trauma which blocks abstract thinking and inter- 
feres with academic learning. Finally we should not consider 
using these particular theories with those children whom we know 
have experienced a poverty of experience, for these youngsters 
who live under low socioeconomic conditions are very limited in 
the language development that they bring to the learning-to- 
read-process. 

The possible causes of difficulty in learning to read, exclusive 
of major sensory defect, emotional trauma, and environmental 
handicap, are still manifold; but the number of children afFected 
by such other causes is very few. That one of these other causes 
may be significantly related to the perceptual, neurological, 
chemical, and motor activities prescribed in the new theories re- 
viewed by Harris can very well be true. No clinician should be 
discouraged from seeking answers to perplexing questions about a 
particular child's disability in learning to read. What is neces- 
sary, however, is that we do not blindly accept the theories of 
those who are authorities by virtue of another profession, aban- 
doning as of little value what we have learned as educators about 
the methods and materials that have proved elective. Great 
pressures are being exerted upon our schools to do what all the 
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Other social institutions have failed to do. It is important that we 
do not» under these demands, turn to new theories chiefly because 
they may enhance our self-image and reputation among our col- 
leagues or because we are under compulsit . to produce quick and 
dramatic results. 



The teaching of reading in hi^ school is a fairly new concept^ wbote 
newness may be one reason why it is beset with so many problems. Chief 
among these problems are those that have to do with method, skill develop- 
ment, and content. Since reading has been taught in elementary grades for 
so many years, these problems are not so troublesome at that level. Should 
we provide a **stepped up" elemenUry program for secondary studenu? Or 
should we break from elementary procedures and teach new skills with new 
types of content? The papers that follow thoroughly review this situation 
and offer many wcMrthwhile suggestions for those who are especially interested 
in the teaching of reading at the secondary level. 

Are There Any Real Differences Between 
Reading Instruction in the Elementary 
School and in the High School? 

A. Sterl Artley 

Umvernty of Minoori at Columbu 

IN REGARD to thc questioii "Arc there any real differences between 
reading instruction in the elementary school and in the high 
school?" the writer had never thought of this as being an issue. 
That there are differences between the instructional programs on 
the elementary and secondary levels is widely recognized and ac- 
cepted. In fact, this condition is inherent in the way the ques- 
tion is stated. The entrance of the controversy comes with the 
word **real" — are the differences between the elementary and the 
secondary programs jeal, real being interpreted as a condition of 
sufficient worth to modify in a significar degree the goals of in- 
struction, the nature of the content, and the instructional proce- 
dures. The writer will discuss the programs on the two levels 
along with factors that differentiate them. It m\i be up to the 
pro and con speakers to determine whether these differences are 
real. 

Several factors condition the nature of an educational pro- 
gram in any skill area, be it mathematics, spelling, or reading. 
One is the developmental status of the learner; another is the de- 
mands of the curriculum areas where the skills will be used, and 
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the third is the structure of the material to be learned. No one of 
these three factors alone is sufficient to determine what and how 
instruction should be given, for each operates in conjunction with 
the other two. 

Developmental status of the learner 

Let us consider first the factor of developmental status of the 
learner on the two levels under consideration* It is an established 
axiom that what is taught should be related to the learner's growth 
or developmental status* One would hardly expect an entering 
first grader to sift out the relationships among ideas in a piece of 
expository writing and indicate them on a three-level outline* 
Neither would we expect a tenth grader to be challenged by the 
play antics of a neighborhood group of children in a story told 
with the vocabulary of the first three hundred words on the 
Thomdike-Lorge word list. 

Children of elementary-school age enjoy a vigorous, healthy 
life, with girls being about a year more mature than boys of the 
same age. Intellectual maturation proceeds rapidly, and longer 
periods of sustained eflFort and self-direction are possible. 
Vocabulary increases rapidly, as does depth of comprehension and 
analysis. Interests expand and become specialized and difiFeren- 
tiated. Increased mental maturity enables the nine- to eleven- 
year-old to see idea relationships, generalize, and form conclu- 
sions. Socially, a cleavage between the sexes begins to put in its 
appearance with differences in interests between the two groups 
becoming apparent. Both boys and girls prefer group participa- 
tion to individual, and the influence of the group or gang be- 
comes more important than that of the home or school. 

Developmen tally, the twelve- to seventeen -year-olds are in a 
period marked by many changes in all areas as they approach ma- 
turity. Anatomical and physiological changes accompanying 
puberty have a direct bearing onfinterests and attitudes. Mental 
development continues with increased ability to think on increas- 
ingly higher levels, see difficult relationships, and make more pene- 
trating types of analyses. Paralleling the growth toward men- 
tal maturity is the increase in the background of experiences 
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which affords the criteria against which to make judgments and 
comparisons. Group influences continue and become more po- 
tent during this period as they influence behavior, dress, stan- 
dards, and interests. Sex differences in interests and activities are 
particularly noticeable during the junior high period but become 
less striking toward the end of the high school period as youths 
begin to approach maturity. Increased social participation, in- 
terests in spectator sports, and school and work activities reduce 
the amount of time available for at-home activities which find 
favor with their younger brothers and sisters. 

Curricular demands 

Not only does the nature of the learner affect the nature of 
the reading program in different ways at the intermediate and 
secondary levels but so do the demands of the various curricular 
areas. In one respect, one must look at the reading program as a 
service area. At each of the several rounds on the educational 
ladder, it must meet the reading needs placed upon it by the sev- 
eral curricular areas; and those needs are different, at least in de- 
gree if not in kind, at the two levels we are discussing. 

At the intermediate level, one finds the school program char- 
acterized by well-defined subject areas. Each requires a group of 
concepts and related vocabulary that needs ^o be developed. 
Study becomes an important activity and makes demands for a 
new set of competencies. Libraries are used as a source of infor- 
mation. Content in the various subject areas becomes increas- 
ingly difficult in terms of concept level, vocabulary, and sentence 
length and complexity and makes increased demands on the 
learner for greater facility and precision in word perception and 
comprehension. 

At the secondary level, A\ that has been said of the elementary 
level could be repeated, but the advanced nature of the various 
curricular areas make even greater reading demands. Reading 
becomes more highly specialized as the learner (now a student 
rather than a pupil) moves into the more specialized types of 
subject matter. In literature, for example, die student is con- 
cerned not only with such elements as plot and characterization 
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in a narrative selection but with the author's style and his method 
of accomplishing the desired mood or effect. In social studies, the 
student must become aware of propaganda devices and their sub- 
tle andy at times, insidious influences on ideas and attitudes. 
Because of the differentiated reading demands placed upon the 
high school student, he must learn how to adjust his reading to 
the requirements of the task in terms of rate, purpose, and out- 
ccHnes. The student must become adept and independent in all 
aspects of the study act — setting, purposes, locating information, 
selecting and evaluating the ideas, and organizing them in the 
light of the study objective. Because of these curricular de- 
mands, the reading program is correspondingly affected in the 
way of objectives, materials, and methods. 

Structure of the reading process 

Reading is a complex activity. Those of us who research it, 
teach it, and direct it and the children who learn it recognize the 
truth of this statement, in spite of the fact that some would at- 
tempt to oversimplify the act by emphasizing only one of its 
main aspects. The yearbook committee preparing the section on 
the "Nature and Development of Reading*' for the Forty-Sev' . 
mth Yearbook, Part II of the National Society for the Study of 
Education stressed the developing complexity of the reading pro- 
cess. The committee (7) writes: 

Obvtoufly, the coQcept of reading which we are now considering is a 
very broad one. ... It is no longer conceived ... as a unique menul 
process nor as a single activity involving many mental processes. It is 
rather a series of complex activities, the nature of which varies with the 
ends or values to be attained. 

The conunittee then proceeded to break down the broad con- 
cept of reading into related understandings, attitudes, and skills. 
Three main divisions resulted, each having deuiled subdivisions: 
1) understandings, attitudes, and skills in interpreting written 
and printed material; 2) adjustments in reading needed to achieve 
purposes dictated by the reader's interests and needs; and 3) in- 
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formation and techniques essential in locating, selecting, and 
using reading materials from various sources. 

The committee then proceeded to show that progress in the 
growth of reading ability is continuous from the primary level 
through college, but at rates which vary from individual to indi- 
vidual. Moreover, it said, . . whereas practically all major 
reading attitudes and skills function from the beginning, they 
mature at different times." Growth in the elementary grades is 
more pronounced in the basic aspects of reading, whereas on the 
secondary level it is concerned with the more mature types of in- 
terpretation, critical reaction, and integration. 

Reading growth is a part of the total language development 
of the individual and involves a series of sequential learnings of 
gradients from the prereading level through the adult years. 
Unfortunately, it is only on the early levels of language develop- 
ment that we have research evidence indicating the specific 
growth sequence. Though a sequence exists on the elementary 
and secondary levels, it is usually empirically derived by curricu- 
lum designers and authors of reading programs. Hence, though 
the sequence nuy vary from one program to another, it is present 
nonetheless. 

It is striking to note that the great majority of skills, abilities, 
and understandings that one finds employed on the secondary and 
advanced levels have their roots, their readiness at least, on the 
primary level. The program on the advanced levels is designed to 
increase ability, develop precision, broaden interests, and promote 
independence and self-direction. Hence, the major differences 
from one level to another may be those of degree rather than 
type, though, as we have pointed out, maturity in certain skill 
areas nuy be attained at different times. 

Implications 

It would be rather difficult to look at the reading program on 
any level and conclude that what is taught and the methods and 
materials used are the result of any one of the single f acton dis- 
cussed. Instead, what we see is the result of a combinaticm of the 
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influences of developmental status of the learner, demands of the 
curriculum, and the structure of the reading process. 

Though the foundations of the basic skills of reading have 
been laid down on the primary level, grades four through six are 
needed to pxtend and develop these competencies to the place 
where the young reader may perceive words with increased facil- 
ity, use the dictionary with dispatch, comprehend stated and im- 
plied meanings in narrative and expository materials with in- 
creased precision, and be able to show evidence of the ability to 
think critically about the ideas expressed. 

Since study is beginning to be an important activity in grades 
four through six, it would be on this level that the pupil takes ini- 
tial steps in this activity and will discover what makes it different 
from reading done for enjoyment. And since study is an activity 
with specialized content — history, science, mathematics, and so 
on — the learner needs to acquire the vocabulary and to learn to 
utilize reading abilities unique to each of the study areas. His 
study will require the use of source material; he will need to learn 
how to use the library. He will need to begin the process of ad- 
justing his reading rate and procedure to the variety of purposes 
for which he is called upon to read. 

During these years the teacher has a golden opportunity to es- 
tablish habits of personal reading by capitalizing on the variety of 
interests that pupils show. The teacher must never lose sight of 
the fact that the personal and social development that take place 
through reading is only the payoff for the growth that ukes place 
in reading as a process. 

Of course, what is taught on this level, as well as on prior and 
succeeding levels, must be in terms of the level of development of 
the learner. G)nsequently, those pupils who have been traveling 
along the developmental spiral at a slower rate may need sequen- 
tial instruction on several levels behind others who are moving at 
average rates. By the same token, those who are traveling at ac- 
celerated rates should be challenged by instruction on a more ad- 
vanced level lest they die on the vine of boredom. 

Any curricular guide establishing guidelines in reading for the 
elemenury level will certainly make provision for special pro- 
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grams or services for those pupils in need oi corrective and reme- 
dial help. On this levd, if not before, those children who for one 
reason or another are falling below their potential for achieve- 
ment must be identified and provided special help. Waiting until 
later only creates a more severe problem, usually with concomi- 
tant side effects. 

All that we have said with respect to the reading objectives 
for the intermediate level could be repeated for the secondary. 
Bond and Kegler (1) indicate the primary goal of the high school 
program as that of maintaining a balance between growth in es- 
sential reading skills and abilities, expanding interests and im- 
proving tastes, increasing fluency, and adjusting the reading act 
to the demands of the various content fields. 

From the thinking expressed by Bond and Kegler and others 
we might assume that the secondary program is only more of the 
same thing. True, one would likely find few distinctly new read- 
ing abilities being initiated and developed on the secondary level. 
Here the task is one of applying to material of increased difficulty 
the same skills and understanding that the reader has used on 
lower levels, but with still greater proficiency and depth of pene- 
tration in keeping with the reader's increased maturity, percep- 
tiveness, insight, and experiential background. 

This is precisely the point of view taken in program organiza- 
tion in the other language areas. In writing, for example, there 
are no skills of paragraph organization that are unique to the 
tenth grade. One is still concerned with topic sentences, sentence 
organization, connectives, unity, and coherence, all elements that 
we were concerned with in the elementary grades. But no one 
assumes that writing and speaking activities can be terminated on 
entrance into junior high school, for from here on these compe- 
tencies must be refined, perfected, and made automatic. 

Although there is no new instructional area on the secondary 
level, 5/1^3^ demands special attention. Study is now serious busi- 
ness, and during the six years or so of junior and senior high 
school, widi possiUy four years of college, it will be the student's 
primary concern. Competence in this activity cannot be devel- 
oped through osmosis, nor can it be turned over to the fifth and 
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sixth grade teachers abne. If study were the sole instructional 
job in the reading area in high school, we could still justify teach- 
ing time to do it adequately. 

Instructional materials on both the elementary and secondary 
levels are varied. On the elementary level, teachers make exten- 
sive use of basal readers and accompanying materiab around 
which to promote continuous and sequential development in the 
essential reading competencies. A nationwide survey made by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research (2) at Columbia Univer- 
sity showed that 91 percent of the teachers in grades four 
through six used basic readers from one or more series on from 
half to all or most days. . Several basal programs have extended 
materials for use in the seventh and eighth grades. From the 
ninth through the twelfth grades, the literature program may 
provide the avenue for continued reading growth. In addition, 
on both levels there are available special skill development mate- 
rials that may be used for either developmental or corrective 
reading. 

On both levels, elemenury as well as secondary, one cannot 
overemphasize the place and importance of a well-equipped and 
statfed library having materials covering a full range of interests 
on various levels of difficulty. Though central libraries are quite 
universally found in secondary schools, such is not yet the ca^e in 
elementary schools. Consequently, it becomes difficult to talk 
about the development of reading interests and tastes and the use 
of resource materials in study where the materials necessary for 
such use are not available in the first place. 

One wishes that he might find more frequently on the second- 
ary level materials for the various instructional units in the con- 
tent areas on levels easier and more difficult than those commonly 
used for that given grade. Materials of this type are a must if the 
high school teacher is to build his program on what we know of 
the way young people grow--9ome slower, others much faster 
than the average for the grade* The lack of agreement between 
the elementary and s^xxidary schod is partkularly noticeable on 
this p<rint, for the elemenury teacher, teaching in terms of the 
child, will send young people into junior hi^ sdiool reading on 
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levek below (and above) grade seven. But frequently the sev- 
enth or ninth grade teacher, concerned chiefly with his subject, 
expects all to conform to the middle of the distribution. Here is 
the beginning of the dropout attitude on the part of nuny stu- 
dents. 

On both levels, the methods and procedures employed to care 
for individual differences in achievement levels and learning rates 
are varied. If one were to make a survey of the organizational 
plan used most frequently by elementary teachers, he would un- 
doubtedly find that some arrangement for grouping within the 
heterogeneous class would be the one most commonly used. This 
generalization is borne out by the finding of the survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Applied Social Research to which we 
have already alluded. When teachers were asked what kind of 
classroom organization they would use with a group of approxi- 
mately thirty*five children, eighty percent of the teachers in 
grade four or higher answered, "Mainly instruction in groups 
based on reading ability." In addition to any major type of 
grouping, teachers frequently meet with individuals or small 
groups of children in special-help groups where a need is present 
for additional work. At times children may work in special in- 
terest groups where they will be discussing books dealing with a 
subject in which all are interested. Others may be working on an 
investigative project in science. At still other times during the 
week, the whole class may be together in a book club meeting or 
listening to the next chapter in a new book the teacher is reading 
aloud. By various grouping arrangements, the teacher is accom- 
modating the gifted as well as the average or slower learners in 
her class. 

In addition to any type of class grouping, one frequently finds 
special services available for those children whose achievement has 
fallen behind their reading potential and are in need of special 
help. As we mentioned, special services of this type are impera- 
tive on this level, for one of the major objectives of the elementary 
level is to send pupils into junior high sciiool reading on a level 
commensurate with their potential, though that potential may 
not permit a reading level commensurate with their grade. 
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The elementary teacher is in a highly desirable position insofar 
as reading is concerned; for since she is likely to be in a self-con- 
tained classroom or in a team-teaching situation, she, or those 
who are working closely with her, sees her children in many dif- 
ferent kinds of reading situations — in the reading class itself, sci- 
ence, social studies, and mathematics. Knowing her children and 
their needs, she is able to teach reading all day long and to make 
needed adjustments all along the line. 

On the secondary level, the organizational pattern for reading 
instruction is not so clearly defined. In fact, one must report 
that in all too many secondary schools, reading is simply not 
taught. Cawelti (3) made a study of reading programs identified 
in a survey of Midwest high schools. Out of 47 schools surveyed, 
27 had some type of reading program; but only 12 of those were 
sufficiently comprehensive to be called developmental, the others 
being remedial. In 21 of the 27 programs, instruction was pro- 
vided through regular class periods, usually English, while in the 
remaining six, it was given in special periods. 

Smith (6) conducted a study of the sutus and character of 
reading programs for grades seven and eight in selected schools of 
Missouri. Though Smith found some type of program in 114 of 
the 140 schools studies, when he applied certain criteria of 
^^comprehensiveness," the number of programs was reduced to 30. 
When he applied still further criteria of ^'soundness'' to the pro- 
grams, the number was further reduced to seven. In discussing 
reading programs, it is apparent that one needs to be cognizant of 
type and quality, for a "reading" program may be one little more 
than name. In spite of the emphasis on reading in the secondary 
school, the picture is far from encouraging. 

Several factors militate against the organization of reading 
programs on the secondary level. One is the idea still in the 
minds of many secondary administrators that reading instruction 
is the responsibility of the elementary school. Unlike the need 
for continued growth in the other language arts areas, it is as- 
sumed that students have attained maturity in reading at the end 
of the sixth grade. Secondary school guidance counselors who are 
responsible for recommending course programs are likewise unfa- 
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miliar with reading needs of students. They fail to differentiate 
those who need a program adjusted to their slower learning rate 
from those who are in need of corrective instruction. 

But one of the major deterrents to a secondary reading pro- 
gram is the absence of trained personnel to organize such a pro- 
gram or to carry one out. Studies by Geake (4) , Smith (6) , and 
Peyton and Below (5) have been reported showing that diflS- 
culties in securing trained personnel stood as a deterrent to organ- 
izing a reading program. Frequently it was given as a reason for 
discontinuing one that had been in existence. The simple fact is 
that those in the business of teacher training are not preparing 
teachers to assume such responsibilities. Most states now require 
an elementary teacher to have a course in reading methods for 
certification, but few have the same requirement for secondary 
teachers, even for those who are becoming teachers of English. 

In all fairness though, the organization of the secondary 
school into subject areas with each area taught by a subject spe- 
cialist makes it much more difficult to carry out a unified reading 
program than on the elementary level where a given child is usu- 
ally with his teacher all day long. Knowing his reading strengths 
and weakness, the teacher can work with the child in many dif- 
ferent situations. On the secondary level no one knows the stu- 
dent well enough nor assumes the responsibility for meeting his 
special reading needs, whether they call for corrective work, an 
adjusted program, or enrichment* To put it succinctly, there is a 
great deal to be done on the secondary level in the way of devel- 
oping a sound and effective reading program. 

In summary, the status of the learner, the demands of the 
curriculum, and the structure of the reading process itself are 
factors that determine the nature of the reading program on both 
the elementary and secondary levels. To what extent these fac- 
tors account for "real** differences in reading instruction on these 
two levels is an issue that awaits the pro and con discussions to be 
found in the next two papers. 
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Pro-Challenger: Margaret J. Early 

Syractue Um^ertity 

OUGHT THERE TO BE real di£Ferences between the way reading is 
taught in elementary school and the way it is taught in high 
school? ^ Artley says that differences exist and that they are 
widely recognized and accepted. Not to put too fine a point on 
this phase, the writer is willing to believe that whatever exists and 
is widely recognized is "real." So to keep this controversial issue 
from evaporating in happy accord, let v^s argue that the differ- 
ences are not only real but they ought to be even sharper. 
Teaching reading in secondary school should emphasize different 
goals, employ different instructional arrangements and ap- 
proaches, be based on different kinds of materials^ tnd call upon 
different teacher competencies. The fact that there are, and 
should be, real differences does not, of course, deny that there are 
also similarities; and these likenesses may be more significant than 
the differences. Similarities in instruction must appear at ever*: 
level in a process of skill development that is continuous and st 
quential. The point at issue here, however, is that the secondary 
school program should not be simply an extension on a mature 
level of patterns of instruction that have proved successful in the 
elementary school. 

In the elementary school the goal is to produce readers. The 
main effort is to teach children how to decode the writing system 
of an alphabetic language, making sure that the process of decod- 
ing is always a search for meaning. To produce readers implies 
also that the goal in elementary school is to teach children to read, 
as well as how to read, and to establish the value of reading as a 
source of pleasure and information. In the secondary school the 
major effort is to take readers and turn them into studiers, or stu- 
dents. This change in emphasis affects program, methods, mate- 
rials, and the attitudes and competencies of teachers. 

Take, for example, the matter of program — the place of read- 
ing in the curriculum. There is ample justification for schedul- 
ing definite periods of time for reading instruction in the el^en- 
tary school. But in secondar) school the best kind of program 
would not show at all on the master schedule. Ideally, reading 
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instruction should be so closely integrated with teaching subject 
matter that there is no discernible point at which one leaves off 
and the other begins. A typical reaction of subject-matter teach* 
ers to their first course in reading is, "But youVe not talking about 
reading; you're talking about good teaching," Exactly! 
Reading instruction in the secondary school is teaching how to 
study subject matter. This discovery on the part of the second- 
ary school staff inspires hope; reading instruction is not sounding 
out words, nor is it speed reading. The assumption by many high 
school teachers that reading is either phonics or speed has allowed 
them to reject their responsibilities on the ground that reading is a 
specialization outside their area of competence. When this as- 
sumption is corrected by asserting the real differences between in- 
struction at the elementary and secondary levels, there is hope for 
a realistic plan for the high school. 

In many schools the extension of reading beyond grade six has 
meant special reading classes which imitate the reading periods of 
the elementary school. Such classes usually fail to meet the nee 's 
of j^inior high school students because they focus on word analysis 
skills and basic comprehension, employing basal readers and 
workbooks that seldom approach the level of skill development 
demanded by the subject-matter textbooks with which students 
are struggling. The inadequacy of these classes for the great ma- 
jority of the students they serve is evidence that reading instruc- 
tion in secondary school ought to be different. 

A clue to the differences between elementary and secondary 
r<;ading lies in the studies of relationships between reading and in- 
telligence. In primary grades typical correlations are of the order 
of .35; in high school they reach as high as .80. Granted that the 
higher correlations in high school studies are, in part, the effect of 
reading saturation of group intelligence tests, they also suggest 
that beginning reading requires lower level skills that can be 
learned by pupils of a wide rangf of intelligence. But mature 
reading tasks demand higher thought processes. By the time they 
reach secondary school, students who had b^n pretty good read- 
ers in elementary school begin to break down. Althou^ they are 
proficient in word analysis skills, they have failed to acquire the 
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adult vocabularies used in textbooks and source materials. 
Although they may have acquired a good deal of miscellaneous 
information in science and social studies, they have not learned 
how to sort out their ideas and to bring those which are rele- 
vant to bear upon new information. In a spiral curriculum, 
indeed in any kind of learning, it is essential to use what you 
know to facilitate the learning of new and related ideas. Stu- 
dents coming into high school have often not learned to set pur- 
poses for themselves, to select from multiple purposes, or to 
read a single selection for several purposes. Brought up princi- 
pally on narrative materials, they hive learned to begin at the be- 
ginnmg, reading every word, permitting the author to unfold his 
story at his own pace. This procedure is all very well for fiction 
and simple narration, but it does very little for an attack on ideas 
presented, as they are in most textbooks, by exposition and argu- 
ment. 

In high school, students must learn to vary their reading and 
study techniques according to the demands of subject matter. 
Much of the material on which they "practiced" reading skills in 
the elementary school presented trivial ideas; it deserved to be 
forgotten. But much of the material of the content fields deserves 
to be remembered, since it must serve as the background for new 
learning. So, instruction in the high school emphasizes retention 
as well as comprehension and develops skills of orderly intake in 
order to facilitate recall and orderly output. Since total recall is 
inefficient as well as rare, the development of retentk>n requires 
skills of judgment. In high school, much more than in elemen- 
tary school, comprehension involves interpretation and evalua- 
tion; simple intake, that is, knowing what the author says, is al- 
most litver enough. 

This quick summary of the needs of students should suggest 
major differences in teaching strategies. For example, the di- 
rected reading lesson is an effective method in elementary school 
where basic skills are developed through insuring their effective 
use in a common reading task. But this method begins to lose its 
effectiveness as the need for independent reading and study in- 
creases. The directed reading lesson, as its name implies, is essen- 
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tially a crutch, a most txsefu! one when the purpose of rcaJmg is 
the acquisition of concepts which are unfamiliar, remote, and 
difficult. Since this is a purpose which continues through 
the secondary school, the need for the directed reading lesson, 
adapted to the maturity of the learners, continues to be strong 
in all subject fields. But gradually, both because the student 
needs independence and the high school teacher cannot direct 
all his reading anyway, the directed reading lesson must be trans- 
muted into a method in which the student surveys what is to 
be read, examines his background in terms of this text, sets his 
own purposes, determines an appropriate rate of reading, prac- 
tices recall of the author's ideas, and assimilates them to his own 
learning structure. Teaching this method takes time. It is what 
we mean by reading instruction ir secondary school, and it goes 
on whenever and wherever students are expected to learn by 
reading. 

The writer is talking as if every teacher in the secondary 
school is ah-eady a teacher of reading, and that of course is not 
true. What about those schools where reading instruction is still 
a narrow program centered in special or •'extra" reading classes? 
How does instruction here ditfer from the elementary school's 
reading period? The directed reading lesson is almost never ap- 
propriate in the skills-oriented special reading class because here 
concept development is not the central purpose. In the skills 
class, the unifying principle is not subject matter but learning 
how to learn. The skills spectrum must encompass all reading 
tasks. The lesson plan is centered on skills — ^what the specific 
skill contributes to learning; how it is to be applied; and, of 
course, when practice with the skill is given at varying Icveb ap- 
propriate to di£Ferent students* needs. 

A somewhat di£Ferent skills emphasis is needed in secondary 
reading classes. More attention to speed reading is desirable, with 
emphasis on rate of reading. Vocabulary development focuses on 
techniques more than it docs on specific words. Familiarity with 
reference tools and efficiency in using them is another needed 
focus. Listening skills are taught as part of the repertoire for 
learning. 
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Special reading classes are most justifiable for the adolescent' 
whose skills are still at the level of primary and middle grade 
readers. For these pupils, are not the goals the same as in elemen- 
tary programs — to make them readers first and after that perhaps 
to make them students? Yes, the goals are the same, but the 
methods must be different because the children are different — 
more sophisticated and more confused, hardened to failure, bored 
with methods that have not worked before. For these youngsters 
a whole new approach is necessary, and it is doubtful if we have 
discovered the directions yet. The directed reading lesson applied 
to content on auto mechanics, budgets, and working in bakeries 
does not seem to be the answer. Programed materials offer hope. 
Personalized writing and reading seem to work for some teachers. 
Probably what these youngsters need is not methodology but 
therapy. 

A characteristic of elementary school reading instruction 
which looms large in the secondary teacher's imagination is the 
use of three reading groups. This type of classroom organization 
coupled with the basal reader, spells "program" to most secondary 
teachers — and they recoil from it. A three-group plan is almost 
prohibitive when you are trapped in a fixed schedule, meeting a 
different class of 25 to 50 students every 42 minutes. This mis- 
conception of reading as three groups and a basal reader must be 
removed. Especially in a departmentalized curriculum, indivi- 
dualized skills practice supported by personal reading may be the 
easiest road away from the whole-class lockstep* 

In summary, it might be said that an attempt has been made 
to underline some of the differences between reading instruction 
in elemenury and secondary schools which, if not real, ought to 
be. Further, the implication has been made that secondary teach- 
ers must capitalize upon the differences in students' needs and the 
differences in school organization and teaching skills in order to 
create new strategies for improving residing instruction in the 
high school. But the closing reminder which the writer would 
like to leave is that the purpose of these sessions on current issues 
is not to accentuate differences but to reconcile them. Our 
greatest need is for elementary and secondary teachers to see 
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where their goals are the same, how they can learn from one an- 
other the best ways of reaching these goals, and how they can 
make reading instruction from grades 1 through 12 truly contin- 
uous and developmental. 



Con-Challenger: Eldonna L. Evertts 

Univemty of lUinob at Urbana 

WHETHER \ou REGARD the questioii under discussion in this 
chapter as an issue facing the teaching of reading at this time, no 
doubt you will agree that there are basic considerations suggested 
by this question which must be resolved. Some of these consider- 
ations include the nature of the reading task itself — that is, the 
process the pupil engages in when performing the act of reading; 
the expectation of what can be discovered through the activity of 
reading by a pupil in the elementary or secondary school level as 
he studies in the content areas or engages in personal reading; and 
the characteristics of the learner himself. Only after we have an- 
alyzed the common elements of reading at all levels — ^beginning 
instruction through mature enjoyment — can we contemplate any 
real difference of instruction which might be appropriate for the 
elementary and secondary student. 

In his article Artley indicates that he did not previously think 
of the question, "Are there any real differences between reading 
instruction in the elementary school and in the high school?" as 
an issue. He further points out, and correctly so, that present in- 
structional programs indicate that the concept of differences has 
been accepted. Reading is not taught the same at the elementary 
and the secondary school levels. The high school student is not 
expected to engage in activities commonly associated with 
younger pupils. 

At the present time reading instruction at the high school 
level is largely the responsibility of the teacher in each content 
area, even though he may not recognize this responsibility as he 
works within his discipline. For example, the secondary school 
teacher of English may not readily realize that the common prac- 
tice of close reading of literature is similar to the teaching of 
reading or that the analysis of poetry and its omission of words or 
senteiice segments becomes an aid to reading and understanding 
this type of printed material. 

Although some of the present high schocA reading programs 
have been designed as remedial or corrective reading classes, read- 
ing instruction is not confined to such classes. All teachers, re- 
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gardless of the area of specialization, need some understanding of 
what is involved in developmental reading instruction so tha^ this 
understanding can be applied to their teaching. Guidelines pre- 
pared by the English Teacher Preparation Study sponsored by 
MLA, NCTE, and NASDTEC State that special attention should be 
given to reading instruction for the certification of both elemen- 
ury school teachers and secondary teachers of English. This 
study marks for the first time, for certification purposes, that a 
secondary school teacher in the content area should be knowl- 
edgeable in the area of developmental reading. This statement 
does not state the preparation which would qualify a teacher of 
English to become a special reading teacher, but it does indicate 
the importance of reading and its contribution toward success in 
an academic area. 

High school instructional programs in reading, existing as 
part of present courses or designed as independent courses for 
corrective ^or remedial purposes, are, for the most part, reflective 
not only of the mental and physical development of the learner at 
this stage and his areas of interest but also of his increasing ability 
to evaluate the quality of his own reading ability and his taste of 
literature. These differences have, and are, influencing reading 
instruction at various levels. Since Artley has suggested that the 
issue centers not around these differences in instructional pro- 
grams in reading but around the word **real,'* let us explore some 
of the types of differences which might alter or influence instruc- 
tional goals at the elementary or secondary level and determine to 
what degree these differences exist at each level. 

First, let us look at the process or definition of reading with its 
many linguistic components. Basically, most of us will accept 
the premise that there are no real differences in the process of 
reading or in the act of reading at different grade levels which 
would require a change or shift in basic objectives. Instruction 
at any level (elementary, secondary, adult) involves helping the 
student to gain conmiand of the process of reading according to 
his level of conceptual understanding, his personal or vicarious 
experience, and his desire for knowledge or enjoyment found in 
printed material. An ability or conunand of the reading process 
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includes the acquisition of skills of word recognition, commonly 
identified as phonics, structural analysts, or decoding; compre- 
hension or deriving meaning and understanding from the printed 
page in terms of experience and expectation; critical thinking 
and analysis or the involvement, acceptance, or rejection of ideas 
expressed by the author in terms of the learner's own beliefs or 
experiences; the interrelationship of speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing or the ability to go back and forth between oral language 
with its flexibility and use of intonational features and gestures 
and written communication with its more rigid structure; and 
the appreciation of the world of reality and fantasy conuined in 
the printed page as expressed through the actual reading of books 
on the pupil's own initiative. 

Instruction based upon these objectives under the guidance of 
a classroom teacher, a special reading teacher, the teacher of a 
content subject, or the individual himself involves the use, explo- 
ration, recognitk>n, and acceptance of the elements comprising 
the complex process of reading. Basically this process involves 
the decoding of printed symbds into another form — oral lan- 
guage or inner speech — and the formulation of concepts and ideas 
based upon the meaning assigned to these words and leaned from 
previous experiences. Such meaning may be developed through 
the personal experience of the learner, oral communication, ob- 
servation of events and persons, or through previous reading and 
study of printed materials. G>nsequently, if this is reading, then 
there is no "real" difference in the process involved at the elemen- 
ury or the secondary school level, although, of course, the type of 
activities requiring reading will be commensurate with the level 
of individual development. 

Students at all levels approach reading with different expecta- 
tions, and these determine to no snwll extent what will be re- 
ceived by the learner. The classroom activities planned at all 
grade levels will set the stage not only for present reading atua- 
tions but also for the attitude of acceptance or rejection of read- 
ing at subsequent levels. Individual needs of the student as ex- 
pressed by his expecutions should be met at all levels. ^ This sute- 
ment, although becoming a cUche in our professional workl, is 
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nevertheless a factor to be carefully considered if the production 
of reading failures is to be avoided. Do we consider the expecta- 
tions the student brings to reading? Do we ever consider the 
readiness needed for a particular assignment if the reading is to be 
accomplished with efficiency and increased understanding beyond 
previous assignments or requirements? Do we consider the total 
progress already made by the student and his present need for 
help? 

Instruction at each grade level must consider the instructional 
level to which the student has progressed. Teachers must stop 
starting to teach from the beginning point of reading instruction 
instead of at the point where the learner has now progressed. 
There is a sharp contrast between maintaining skills and moving 
forward and the constant reteaching of the same degree of skills 
already possessed by the student. Some of our students never get 
beyond initial reading skills because we never stop teaching at this 
level. We tend to overteach some aspects which are essential at 
early stages but fail to realize this type of activity need not be 
consuntly repeated. Even phonics can be overdone! Rather, let 
us give particular attention to pupils at all levels of reading profi- 
ciency by providing for reading for enjoyment and personal satis- 
faction as well. Reading f(M: the child in primary school, the stu- 
dent in high school, or the adult in retirement should be accom- 
panied by feelings of satisfaction and desire for more literary ex- 
perience. This goal can be accomplished not by repetitive read- 
ing lessons but through the reading of interesting stones and 
books — stories worth the effort of reading and within the areas of 
interest of the individual at a given age. 

The learner and his interest in reading are important at all 
levels. Instructional programs in reading at the elementary or 
secondary school level are planned for the same type of student 
population. Wc find both the avid and the reluctant reader. 
Within these two groups of readers, the range is great. Some 
pupils will read an endless number of books on the same subject; 
others will read widely on many topics. Some will read only pop- 
ular magazb.es or books of immediate and passing interest. A 
study, conducted by James R. Squire, to determine the character- 
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istics of a strong high school program in English, uidicates that 
stiiden.. at this level tend to prefer public libraries to those in the 
schools because the schools exclude such magazines as Seventeen, 
Hot Rod, and Sports and because the books they redly want to 
read are not available. An informal survey on reading habits and 
interests conducted by the Gary Public Library revealed that 
young people from 9 to 14 read a great many books but the 
amount of reading dropped rapidly between 14 and 1 J, increasing 
again between 60 and 65 years of age. Men working in the steel 
mills from 8 to 10 hours each day preferred light reading — ^not 
too profound or taxing but, with nonfiction as first choice. 
Adult men liked books on hobbies, recreational activities, and ac- 
counts of sport events. It would appear that our reading prefer- 
ences and amount of reading done at various ages are determined 
in part by the demands of the culture or society. Hence, instruc- 
tional programs should consider these individual differences and 
interests when planning any comprehensive curriculum which in- 
cludes reading. 

A transition must be made from the oral to the written at all 
levels although the manner in which this transition is done will 
vary. We readily accept the basic premise that the primary or in- 
termediate pupil may not be familiar with the structure of writ- 
ten commimication. All too often this premise is true at the sec- 
ondary level as well. Speech has its own form and structure. 
We normaUy speak in phrases of partial sentences as we engage in 
dialogue with others. Therefore, teachers should help the pupil 
at all levels of instruction to become acquainted with the syntact- 
ical sentence structure found in print — structures which differ 
from oral language— by reading aloud many stories, poems, or 
books. This is a common practice in the primary grades, but, as 
many authorities have judicially pointed out, this work should be 
continued throughout the intermediate school, even into the high 
school. 

It is impossible to stress adequately the urgency for more oral 
interpretation of literature. Too many of our students are not 
familiar with the written langiuge and its structure, and in many 
cases they have only recently encountered its standard oral form* 
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At all levek we find students learning English as a second language. 
Some will be Spanish-American, Puerto Rican, or Oriental. More 
recently increasing numbers of students from Greece and Yugo- 
slavia are entering our schools. We cannot ignore the first lan- 
guage background at any level but must give the proper emphasis 
to oral language and the written counterpart in instructional pro- 
grams at both the elementary and the secondary levels. 

The range of previous experience with books and their owner- 
ship will be great for both the elementary and the secondary stu- 
dent. Too many of us do not really know the home background 
of our students, as related to reading instruction. At all eco- 
nomic and social levels, a young student does not always have the 
experience of owning a book of his own, although paperbacks 
have somewhat changed the picture. Many families have a com- 
munal home library but fail to give their individual members 
their own personal books. 

In many ways books and magazines can be made available tp 
all students as personal possessions. One inner city classroom 
teacher collects old magazines and distributes them to the pupils 
in her class. G>ming from homes which have neither books nor 
magazines, these pupils regard the magazines as treasures to be en- 
joyed again and again. One day a young pupil brought back a 
well-worn magazine and asked his teacher to help him read and 
interpret several pages in particular* This young pupil was en- 
grossed in detailed, labored eflFort of reading these pages for sev- 
eral days — ^indeed, he taught himself much about reading during 
the process. It seems that his mother had become interested 
in the pictures, especially those which concerned food; but 
knowing little English and not being able to read, she had turned 
to her yoimg son to interpret for Ker* This magazine hid been the 
first piece of reading material which had entered the home, and it 
had awakened the denre for reading and the need for learning 
how to read* A successful reading program at either the elemen- • 
tary or secondary level must be more than a skill-building pro- 
gram* There must^ likewise, be a reward or value for learning 
and using this skiU* 

What seems to me to be of immediate concern is the direction 
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toward which we should be moving as we pbn effective reading 
programs for both elementary and secondary school curricula. 
On the basis of the points mentioned in this paper, an articulated 
program can be developed which accommodates similar provisions 
for the many levels of intellectual and academic achievement. A 
successful program of reading instruction at all levels will be cog- 
nizant of the process or act of reading, the expectations of the 
pupil which can be realized through reading, and the characteris- 
tics of the learner and his relationship to this process as he be- 
comes an active, enthusiastic reader of books. 



The role of reading teachers and reading specialists will change drastically 
during the immediate years ahead. One influence of change arises from the 
technological advances in materials, equipment, and methods concerned with 
the teaching of reading. Another influence of change springs frcmi the ex- 
tended range of interest in teaching reading — preschool through adult levek. 
A third influence of change emanates from the great influx of research aimed 
toward the improvement of reading instruction. In view of the effect that 
these influences will have on teaching procedures and activities in the class- 
room, it would appear that teachers both in pretraining and post-training pe- 
riods will need to have experiences and courses especially designed to meet 
their changing needs. Do present-day college curriculums in general provide 
such experiences and courses? If not, what shou!u they be offering to pre- 
pare teachers for changes ahead? The discussion of these questions in the 
papers that follow offer many fruitful suggestions. 

Should Colleges Change Their Curriculums 
in Preparing Teachers of Reading 
and Reading Specialists? 

Mary C. Austin 

CaK-ITmeni Reserve UniTenitr 

SOCIAL SCIENTISTS have described the present decade as a revolu- 
tionary one. Not only are we living in the midst of profound so- 
cial change but the development of educational technology and 
the explosion of knowledge are affecting the role of the teacher. 
An understanding of the contemporary revolution clearly dem- 
onstrates the need for imaginative planning and the formation of 
desirable guidelines for preparing all teachers, including teachers 
of reading and reading specialists. 

Granted that changes in teacher education cannot be made 
piecemeal, a commitment to reevaluate the professional training of 
reading personnel should not imply discarding everything nor, in- 
deed, most of it. Rather, it involves some degree of consensus 
about goals, a willingness to recognize certain inadequacies of the 
status quo, skill in conceptualizing the modus operandi, and the 
use of creative approaches for achieving objectives. Nor should 
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the magnitude of the task deter the taking of first steps which, 
ideally, could influence the next several generations. Can we 
continue to afiFord to 'stumble into the future," as John Gardner 
said, when the future so quickly becomes our present? 

Accepting the premise that the teacher is He most vital ele- 
ment in the educational process and that the reading specialist is 
in the most strategic position to help the teacher, let us examine 
some possibilities for improving their preparation. 

Program objectives 

The old adage is no longer true that it is easier to move a cem- 
etery than it is to make curriculum changes. It is still true, how- 
ever, that a child learning to read is engaged in a relatively com- 
plicated process. Moreover, the complexity of the reading act 
has implications for the nature of teacher preparation. 

In the past, educators tended to assume sole responsibility for 
defining program objectives, whereas, today, it is considered es- 
sential to involve consultants from several related disciplines and 
from the school systems in which the actual training takes place. 
Included in the first group would be representatives from psy- 
chology, sociology, medicine, linguistics, literature, research, and 
others. The second would bring together teachers, superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, board members, and members of 
state departments of education. Thi-ough coordinated efforts of 
each of these segments of the educational community, institu- 
tional changes can be created. In fact, the Triple T Project of 
the U. S. Office of Education may facilitate planning of this type. 
In the meantime, action should be initiated to bring about more 
effective relationships among the academic disciplines, the educa- 
tional disciplines, and the schools. If harmony can be accom- 
plished, this team can formulate fundamental concepts of what 
reading personnel should learn during their preservice and inser- 
vice yean». 

One could anticipate that sound concepts of growth and de- 
velopment would be important ccmiponents of both programs, 
with some emphasis upon developmental imbalances as weU as 
normalcies. Cognitive and affective factors would receive major 
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consideration also with concern for varying learning styles of in- 
dividual pupils. Special attention probably would be given to the 
theories of Piaget and Bruner with suggested practices in class- 
room management arising from these theories. Undoubtedly, 
prospective teachers would be expected to gain more information 
and better understanding about communication disorders by be- 
coming acquainted with the work of vision, hearing, and speech 
specialists in order to carry out classroom activities with children 
who are handicapped in those areas. 

Over and beyond these goals, the program would include a 
nimiber of others which cannot be predicted at this time. One 
projection appears particularly realistic, however, since by the 
.year 2000, it is estimated that three major urban centers alone 
may contain 60 percent of the American population. Hence, it 
is reasonable to expect that future reading personnel must acquire 
expanded knowledge and competence in dealing with the prob- 
lems of low-income areas, with ^cial work on developing skills 
in language and reading. 

Regardless of proposed objectives, the rigidity of teacher 
preparation which repelled many able students in the past will be 
replaced by programs of greater flexibility. It is entirely possible 
that for certain capable, highly motivated young people with a.b. 
degrees (i.e.. Peace G>rps returnees) policies which regulate en- 
trance to teaching will be relaxed. The unique experiences of 
such groups in working with children in social welfare agencies or 
in community programs will be recognized. In some instances, 
provisions for these differences are being made by a number of re- 
cent training programs. Already many schools are the benefi- 
ciaries as these individuals work with children who have learning 
disabilities. 

Changing the sutw quo 

The American scene L characterized presently by an increas- 
ing emphasis upon education. Studies relating to teacher com- 
petence which were conducted during the sixties have served to 
stimulate changes in preparatory practices. The repwts of Con- 
ant (5) and the Harvard*Carnegie reading surveys (J, 2) have 
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been discussed widely, and now it is anticipated that the Sixty- 
seventh Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (4) , will influence the future directions of reading 
instruction. Some of the recommendations proposed in ^these 
publications have been implemented, but many have . not. 
General suggestions for strengthening preservice programs in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Extend teacher preparation from four to five years to ensure 
a broad foundation in liberal arts and sciences as well as in- 
tensive professional training; 

2. Recruit and select outstanding potential career teachers; 

3. Require a minimum of two courses in reading for elemen- 
tary school certification, one in developmental and one in 
diagnostic and corrective techniques; 

4. Require a course in secondary reading for certification at the 
high school level; 

5. Ofier elective courses and independent study in reading for 
undergraduate education majors who wish to specialize in 
this area of the curriculum; 

6. Broaden content and methodology of developmental reading 
for prospective elementary teachers to provide more atten- 
tion to both primary- and upper-grade instructional proce- 
dures; 

7. Emphasize student teaching or internship experiences in re- 
alistic classroom settings under the supervision of qualified 
master teachers; 

8. Work more closely with public schools in establishing opti- 
mal conditions for student teaching; 

9. G>nduct follow-up studies to determine the needs of inser- 
vice personnel as a basis for revising collegiate offering; and 

lOi Evaluate the effectiveness of the whole spectrum of prepara- 
tion for beginning teachers of reading in order to overcome 
preservice deficiencies. 
Several of the preceding suggestions are currently being em- 
ployed in one or more colleges throughout the United States. 
Needed now is a period of acceleration in which priority cdnsid* 
eration is given to concentrated inquiry and in-depth develop- 
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ment of dramatically better professional practices in preservice 
education. 

During this decade, the grave shortage of qualified reading 
specialists has become increasingly apparent. Until recently, uni- 
versities have failed generally to provide both the quantity and 
quality of personnel required to upgrade the reading skills of thb 
nation's children. Furthermore, a vast shift in emphasis as to the 
role of the reading specialist has occurred. In moving from a tra- 
ditional concept by which a supervisor observed, held confer- 
ences, and supplied rather pat answers to a program in which the 
staff works together to exchange professional expertise, the read- 
ing specialist actually must be a coordinatoi*, a facilitator, a per- 
son who engenders a climate in which people can grow through 
group processes. He is an individual who must wear several 
"hats." Obviously, his training must rejflect these varied respon- 
sibilities. 

As a minimum, it has been recommended that the reading spe- 
cialist possess 1) a master's degree, 2) demonstrated success in the 
classroom, 3) an apparent desire to greet change as an opportu- 
nity for pei-sonal growth, and 4) skill in gaining respect and em- 
pathy with teachers and pupils. He should also fulfill the stan- 
dards formulated by the International Reading Association. 

Because few experienced teachers receive sabbatical leaves, the 
usual pattern for those who are interested in reading is to extend 
their graduate program over a period of several years. The ur- 
gency of national and local demands for well-qualified personnel, 
however, makes full-time study imperative for a shorter time. 
Nor is an intensive summer workshop of great value in relieving 
the situation. In fact, many believe that such training cannot be 
accomplished in less than 18-24 months. Time is required to as- 
similate the vocabulary, content, and practices related to this field 
of specialization. Time is necessary, also, for discarding inappro- 
priate concepts about developmental and corrective reading. 
Hence, it appears desirable that potential career people enroll for a 
year of professional study and directed observations in classrooms 
and reading centers. Such training could be followed by a second 
year devoted to field experiences and a supervised, paid residency 
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in which the neophyte assumes responsibility for working with 
teachers and children in a designated school. Participation in the 
planning and conduct of an evaluation of a school's reading pro- 
gram could be an essential part of the program. Through indi- 
vidual conferences and seminars, the resident intern could con- 
tinue to mature. 

For the reading specialist, particularly, there should be contin- 
uous access to further formal education and other forms of pro- 
fessional stimulation. He must become a "self-teacher" who 
seeks personal ways of "self-renewal." 

Modus operandi 

Jt would be somewhat less than realistic to minimize the im- 
portance of improved curricula, improved methodology, and im- 
proved internship experiences as major components in designing 
new teacher-education programs. The scope of reading is so 
broad that a number of techniques must be utilized to extend the 
theoretically oriented college lectures of the past. 

To furnish a setting in which there will be intellectual in- 
volvement and excitement, professors are making greater use of 
related projects, demonstrations, case studies, critical incidents, 
films, and Professional literatvre. But interaction among stu- 
dents and between students and their professors is being fostered 
by a variety of other approaches also. Microteaching, for exam- 
ple, is serving as an intermediate step between methods courses and 
actual classroom work. 

In a teaching techniques laboratory, similar to one at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, microteaching can add a new dimension to stu- 
dent-teaching preparation. It can be used equally well as a com- 
plementary experience in the training of reading specialists. 
Basically, this approach utilizes a real lesson with live children and 
a live teacher; and when each presentation is videotaped, the 
teacher can analyze his teaching behavior in conference with his 
instructor (or in a group of his peers) as he sees himself in action. 
Feedback and reenforcement sessions are valuable in helping 
reading personnel become aware of how the variables of process 
a£Fect the products of learning. In addition to videotape play- 
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back, microteaching relics heavily on films of master teachers 
demonstrating behavior patterns of slulls to be learned. The 
promising results achieved by this approach can be attributed to 
its encouragement for change and improvement. 

The years ahead will place greater demands upon readers to 
react thoughtfully to a rising tide of print. Reading personnel, 
of necessity, will assume heavier responsibility for helping pupils 
develop critical reading skills. Moreover, unless teachers acquire 
the attitudes, skills, and strategies that are fundamental to all in- 
quiry, they will continue to perpetuate their former role as dis- 
pensers of factual information. If they are to be successful in 
their central role as stimulators of learning, colleges must provide 
for teachers training in inquiry as a process of instruction. 

Future reading staff members will receive more work on diag- 
nosing the learning needs of pupils and on planning to meet them. 
The utilization of programed materials, computer-assisted in- 
struction, and auto-instructional devices will free school people to 
devote more attention to diagnostic teaching. Indeed, good 
teaching still bears a striking resemblance to Mark Hopkins and 
his enthralled pupil, seated oh a log. 

Rarely do those who specialize in reading work alone. They 
must be keenly aware of and sensitive to the human-relationship 
aspects of their positions. For this reason, greater emphasis must 
be placed upon helping teachers acquire effective procedures for 
working with groups and/or individuals. Such activities will in- 
volve them in the examination of techniques employed in sensi- 
tivity training and in interaction analysis. Practicum experiences 
should be provided in both areas. 

Where and how American colleges could begin to effect de- 
sired changes in the education of reading personnel should re- 
ceive primary attention, for improvement in the teaching of 
reading will result only through dedicated, well-prepared teach- 
ers. Individual commitment and (Kganizational action, there- 
fore, must be generated at all levels— local, state, and national. 
Through such action and generous financial support, the future 
of reading in the United States will become brighter. 

Because the quality of an educated society is involved, the 
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writer suggests that one or more philanthropic foundations prop- 
erly could devote a funding program for the next several years 
exclusively to this vast challenge. 

This is, indeed, a time for vision in a largely uncharted field« 
It is also a time for cooperative study and action. 
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Pro-Challenger: Helen Huus 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 

THE PRO-CHALLENGER position is relatively an easy one to take, 
for it assumes that the education presently given to teachers of 
reading and reading specialists should be changed. The problem 
was brought to national attention in 1961, when the report by 
Austin and Morrison (1) was published. The 22 recommenda- 
tions of that report still have to be implemented, and some of the 
suggestions and ideas included here stem from that report. 

In 1964, GrofF (2) asked 645 elementary education students 
for their self-estimates of ability to teach reading in comparison 
with ability in eleven other school subjects. The prospective 
teachers ranked reading first, but this ranking is only relative and 
gives no indication of actual teaching ability in reading or any 
other subject. In 1966, Oyster (5) reported, on the basis of a 
questionnaire study, that more than one-fifth of the 711 reading 
specialists she surveyed in 15 states had taken no practicum course 
but apparently would have liked such ^ course. Furthermore, in 
states having a certificate for reading specialists, 31 reported 
holding such a certificate. 

These three studies suggest that there is need for change; it is 
the direction of change that is of immediate concern. Since it is 
recognized that various countries around the world have different 
patterns for teacher education, specific details — such as, time ele- 
ments, course credits, and sequence of experiences — ^have pur- 
posely been left vague. 

Preservke education 

The basic issues involve, first, the relative emphasis to be given 
the following componetM:s of a teacher education program in gen- 
eral: cultural versus vocational or professio al; general versus 
specialized courses; theory versus practice; and preservice versus 
inservice education. Then, once the relative emphasis has been 
decided, the second problem concerns the content and approaches 
within this framework and the evidence needed to determine 
competency. 
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The teacher of reading 

The teacher of reading should have a firm grounding in the 
liberal subjects — history, literature, art and music appreciation, 
science, foreign language, child devdopment, and the psychol- 
ogy of learning. 

Since all dementary and secondary teachers deal with subjects 
requiring students to read, these teachers should have a minimum 
of one course in the teaching of reading which includes 1) an 
analysis of teaching how to read — word recognition and compre- 
hension at all levels; 2) the application of reading skills to other 
subjects — ^the study skills in content reading; 3) the eva uation of 
material read — critical reading skills; 4) an analysis of one's own 
reading skills; 5) acquaintance with a variety of basic materials 
and of different approaches to reading; 6) an understanding of 
patterns of organization for reading; 7) a knowledge of the pub-* 
lications and professional organizations concerned with reading; 
and 8) knowledge of classroom testing measures and instruments. 

But no professor in a reading course can teach students how 
to teach reading 180 days a year; this knowledge must come from 
classroom expedience. What a college can do is help students un- 
derstand the theoretical and psychological foundations of learning 
to read and provide students with some practical applications and 
suggestions of sources for k^cating additional information. Thus 
the student himself becomes an independent learner. 
. Students need the opportunity, however arranged, for work- 
ing under supervision wit^ pupils in various situations. One way 
incorporates microteaching into the first course in reading, a sys- 
tem whereby the student teaches only a portion of a lesson or one 
idea to an individual or very small group, with evaluation follow- 
ing. 

Student teachers dbould be expected to teach a conii'^rted se- 
ries of reading lessons, in which they ultimately make provision 
for all members of the class. They should continue their appren- 
ticeship until this goal has been achieved. Regularly planned 
meetings should be held between those supervising student teach- 
ers and the professors teaching the reading courses* Such meet- 
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ings could take the form of periodic seminars, dinner meetmgs, or 
colloquia and could be held alternately at the various schools and 
at the college. Teachers accepting students would realize this as 
part of their commitment, whether extra remuneration were of- 
fered or not. 

Another possibility is to have students participate as members 
of a team along with professors of reading methods and literature, 
supervisors of student teachers, reading specialists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and others, including at least one secretary who 
would descend on a school and concentrate for a semester or a 
year on improving reading in that school. This plan is similar to 
one used in schools in disadvantaged areas of New York City (4) . 

Students should have at least one course in the literature ap- 
propriate for the age of student they expect to teach. This 
course should include the students* reading of the books them- 
selves, not just about the books or an anthology of selections. 

The student's own personal reading should be promoted, per- 
haps even assessed as part of his preparation with suggestions for 
extending this activity beyond college years. 

In the not-too-distant future, typical preservice education 
will consist of a five year collegiate program with liberal arts 
background, professional courses, and a prolonged apprenticeship 
where the novice works to improve his skills with the seasoned 
teacher. Eventually, the college mjiy turn over to the school the 
induction of students into the classroom with no college credit at- 
tached, with a progressive pay scale based on merit, and with 
stages adequately defined for ease of administration. TTius the 
entrance into full-time responsibility will vary with the individ- 
ual and capitalize on those who can make early, lasting contribu- 
tions. 

The reading specialist 

In addition, the reading specialist should have a thorou^ 
groimding in psychological and educational tests; in research de- 
sign and statistical methodology; in the organization, financing, 
and administratk>n of reading programs and services; and in an 
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understanding of the socUl milier from which students come and 
into which they will go. 

The reading specialist ought to have had experience as a class- 
room teacher, preferably at more than one level, so that he has the 
technical competency to assist others. This experience might be 
gained in short periods, rather than during a complete academic 
year at each level. 

The reading specialist should be skilled in working with 
groups within and outside the profession — ^librarians, physicians, 
parents. Scouts, "Y" leaders, senior citizens, industries, unions, 
churches, the disadvantaged, and the like. This experience might 
be accomplished by having junior positions as a kind of appren- 
ticeship on a rotation basis. 

The reading specialist ought to be a well-read person not only 
in professional and popular materials but in cultural realms as 
well. Perhaps he should keep for himself a '^reading design" simi- 
lar to those given children! 

The reading specialist should see reading-in-the-broad as it 
operates not only in one country but around the world. This ap- 
proach would entail information on comparative education, the 
reading of foreign journals, corresponding with counterparts 
abroad, attendance at professional meetings, and international ex- 
changes. 

The reading specialist ought to be skilled enough in writing so 
that the proper interpretation of a reading program can be made 
through the local press as well as in professional and popular jour- 
nals. Perhaps some experience in journalism or sitting in on a 
high school course would be of value. Certainly, the specialist 
should have the minimum essentials for this work from his regu- 
lar English courses in college. 

G>nclusion 

The aspects of the teacher education program that need 
change are less in the content area than in the methods of teach- 
ing. For this reason^ more actual work under supervision is 
needed, for beginning teachers must feel confident of their own 
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capabilities if they are to help today's students learn to read and 
to enjoy reading. This training is especially necessary in the face 
of media that may require less active participation of the learner 
himself. 

The reading specialist must see beyond the trivial problems 
that could fill each day to the longer and broader view in which 
reading comes to be for each child a truly magic door. 
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Con-Challenger: Marion D. Jenkinson 

University of Alberta 

IT IS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT to challenge the pertinent comments 
on this topic made by the writers of the two previous articles. 
All would agree with their suggestions for updating and reviewing 
both preservice and inservice courses in education. It appears to 
be essential, however, that if we are to keep pace with the acceler- 
ating pace of innovation, three additional aspects need to be ex- 
amined carefully: the future role of reading in the school curric- 
ulum, the application of findings concerning recent innovations 
in teacher training, and the relevance of the research on teacher- 
learner interaction. 

The future role of reading 

It will be a great disservice to education in general, and to 
reading in particular, if we continue to operate on the assumption 
that reading will continue to be the prime medium for learning. 
Other learning media must be linked with whatever we are un- 
dertaking in the language and reading program. Until compara- 
tively recent times these technological inventions have been con- 
sidered only as additional aids, but it seems likely that they will 
become a hub around which all other teaching will revolve. 
Many of these new inventions, however, do demand the ability to 
read, though the appropriate reading skill may be specific to the 
individual technique. 

It must be remembered, too, that the new inventions of film, 
radio, and television are also languages; their synux and grammar 
are as yet unknown. Each codifies reality differently, and each 
medium undoubtedly conceals its own unique metaphysics. 'We 
are just beginning to explore the grammars of these new lan- 
guages and to see their possibilities in enlarging and extending the 
type of experiences today's children imdergo. And so we are 
moving from xising films merely as visual aids toward children's 
producing their own films to indicate their interpretation of real- 
ity. 

As the writer (2) has stressed elsewhere, McLuhan has pointed 
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out that future civilizations are more likely to be oral cultures 
than book cultures. "Oracy" rather than "literacy" will be 
the predominant feature. But a frequently mistaken assumption 
is that McLuhan is postulating a nonliterate or an alliterate com- 
munity whereas he speaks of a /'05/-literate world. This differ- 
ence is a very real one. Though the new media stress oral com- 
munication, they, in fact, assume literacy — literacy of quite a 
high order. These new media do not derive their inspiration pri- 
marily from an oral culture but rather from a literate and fre- 
quently literary one. They have moved on a stage perhaps to a 
new oracy — ^but this move depends upon a pervasive literacy. 
McLuhan (3), who has been castigated as the arch enemy of 
books, makes one point which is pertinent to our current con- 
cepts of teaching reading: 

As a simple consequence of this participational aspect of the electric 
technology, every kind of entfrtainment in the television age favours 
the same kind of personal involvement. Hence the paradox that, in the 
television age, Johnny can't read because reading as customarily taught, 
is too superficial and consumer-like an activity. Therefore, the high- 
brow paperback, because of its depth character, may appeal to young- 
sters who spurn ordinary narrative offerings. Teachers today frequently 
find that students who cannot read a page of hbcory are becoming ex* 
perts in code and linguistic analysis. The problemi therefore, is not that 
Johnny can't read but that in an age of depth involyement, Johnny 
can't visualize distant goals. 

The writer would suggest, however, that it is reading, partic- 
ularly book reading, that will enable Johnny to visualize distant 
goals. Depth, complexity, involvement, and mental activity 
have long been recognized as the unique quality of books. 
Complexity, variety, portability of books, and the individual na- 
ture of reading, all must be stressed. Of even greater import 
however, iippears to be the need to ensure verbal comprehension 
m depth. 

It is this need to explore ways of developing more adequate 
comprehension at later grade levels that must be emphasized more 
in teacher-tiaining courses. A further corroboration of this need 
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1$ given by the fact that the recent N.S.S.E. Yearbook on Read- 
ing (4), deplores the paucity of attention that has been and is 
being given to the complexities of reading beyond the beginning 
stage. 

It has been suggested by McLuhan and his associates that print 
is linear in form and format, while other media present multiple 
peripectives. The physical impact of print in line sequence is im- 
portant since not only does it induce a linear, visual sequence but 
ideas are also presented in this way. This linear quality of books 
is perhaps the greatest contribution that books have to o£Fer. 
Patterns cireated by lines are almost infinite — to which television 
itself is a witness — ^but the linking of one idea with another in the 
sequences of printed language indicates relationships and continu- 
ity and sequence. Basic to man's questing for knowledge is his 
Jesire to seek to understand relationships between phenomena, 
people, ideas, and visions and to try to fathom the eternal whys. 

Books are the storehouses of individual and communal under- 
standing of these relationships. Print, because of its linear qual- 
ity, is still the best media for communicating these relationships. 
It is thus imperative that reading be taught so th^.c the links be- 
tween concepts, ideas, feelings, and opinions become explicit for 
the reader. Unfortunately, many teacher training courses give 
somewhat perfunctory attention to w^/s a:.d means of develop- 
ing depth of comprehension skilk. 

Recent innovations in teadier training 

Most [writers on teaclrer education accept the common plati- 
tude that teaching is both an art and a science, but usually the art 
is stressed at the expense of the science. Uafc-timately, we know 
little about the science — in the sense of exact knowledge about 
teaching. Hopefully, we are in the process of liquidating part of 
cur ignorance in thh respect. 

In the past five years, several new teclmiques have been intro- 
duced into teacher training. The following will be described 
briefly since they appear to be particularly apposite if adapted for 
the training of teachers of reading: microteaching. videotaping, 
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lapse photography, tape recording, clinical exercises, and vignettes 
of teaching. 

Microteaching 

This was first developed at Stanford University with the diial 
purpose of providing students with practice before they go into 
schools and also providing research data on training conditions. 
Brief teaching sessions are videotaped and immediately played 
back to the trainee so that he may see how he has taught. Small 
groups work together; the remainder of the group and the super- 
visor criticise the trainee's performance. The student may then 
reteach the lesson with another group. Two main benefits that 
accrue from this activity are that, from the beginning, the trainee 
becomes aware of the differential effects of his teaching activities 
and he also is initiated into the art of constructive self-criticism. 
It is obvious that this technique could be used with effectiveness 
for every aspect of the teaching of reading. 

Videotaping 

It is becoming fairly common for education faculties to have 
a number of videotapes of actual teaching situations available. 
These can be used for illustration of techniques or analysis of les- 
son planning and classroom organization. Such videotapes are 
now replacing direct observation in many institutions. Another 
use which has been made of videotaping is to record student 
teaching performance^ which is then viewed by both the critic 
teacher and the college supervisor. Not only does a greater de- 
gree of objectivity result but the interaction in discussion of the 
rating appears to be mutually productive for both parties. 
Again) the pertinence of this technique for teaching reading is 
obvious. 

Time^lapse photography 

Photographic records are made at set intervals, usually at the 
rste of one per 30 seconds, by cameras which arc placed strategi- 
cally in the classroom. By assembling the photographs in se- 
quence and collating them either with tape recordings or reports 
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from raters, a comparatively accurate picture of the classroom 
activity is obtained. This method is considerably cheaper than 
videotaping. It permits analysis of the apparent attention level 
of the students as well as the shifts of activities. Several investi- 
gators have used this technique to study reading situations and 
have found that it yields considerable insight into both group and 
individual activities. 

Clinical*tf hing exercises 

A sequence of experiences is arranged so that the trainee is ex- 
posed consecutively to more complex situations. He may begin 
by teaching an individual child and may then gradually move to a 
group of two or three, on to one of eight, and eventually to the 
whole class. Or, he may undertake the teaching of one or two 
individual pupils and make this work the basis of a detailed case 
study. Frequently the areas that elementary school trainees un- 
dertake are in reading or mathematics. Children who have partic- 
ular problems are usually excluded for the teaching by young 
trainees. These activities are clinical in the sense that individuals 
work through one particular program and study one or two pu- 
pils in depth. This type of activity has been used in teacher train- 
ing in Britain for many years, and with extended training, is now 
being used more on the North American continent. 

Vignettes of teaching 

Short films of particular te.^ching activities have been made to 
indicate alternative ways of dealing with classroom organization 
and problems or to present content. A few of these are available 
which illustrate practices used in teaching reading, but we need a 
greater variety and more widespread use of siich films. 



It is vital that those responsible for both inservice and preser- 
vice training of teachers must adapt and utilize all these newer 
techniques* 

Research on teacher-learner interaction 

During the past decade, several educational researchers have 
begun to examine and analyze activities within the classroom. 
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Though we need to be aware of all the findings of this research in 
teacher education, perhaps the work of Bellack and his associates 
(!) has major significance for those training teachers of reading 
and language. These authors concentrated upon examining and 
analyzing the language used within the classroom. 

We did not need research to reveal to us that a teacher most 
frequently uses spoken language to promote learning. What is 
interesting in the analysis of classroom language is the variety of 
diverse purposes that apparently lie behind the type of language 
used. The evidence suggests that teachers use words mainly to 
describe, designate, define, narrate, explain, illustrate, compare/ 
contrast, clasufy, interpret, mmmarize, and give opinions. Other 
reasons for classroom language, of course, may be present, but 
those listed occur most frequently. 

These purposes behind the teacher's language are always im- 
plicit, but yet in the teaching-learning situation, reciprocity oc- 
curs. Teachers use language in these ways but also seek to de- 
velop corresponding language activities explicitly in their pupils. 
This latent objective needs to be examined more closely in order 
to explore the most effective means by which teachers can elicit 
these language behaviors from the children. Awareness of the 
various purposes for which language is used should also assist stu- 
dent teachers in improving classroom talk. 

If would seem essential that students-in-training, especially 
those concerned with reading, need to beccmie aware of the na- 
ture of the language interaction in the classroom and, in particu- 
lar, how language frequently is the principle mediator in the 
learning situation. It would seem that by studying his own ver- 
bal behavior, the :eacher will gp-n insights into his own teaching 
and that by providmg ro!' playmg situations, the student teacher 
can begin to improve techniques. The future teacher of reading 
must learn to use language to elicit the reader's understanding of 
the printed page. Penetrating questioning and appropriate dis- 
cussion initiated by the teacher are still the most effective meth- 
ods of developing reacmg comprehension. 

It is generally agreed that we must increase and maintain a 
higher level of teacher competency. It is thus imperative that we 
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ensure that students have adequate knowledge of recent develop- 
ments, both in substantive and pedagogical fields. Future teach- 
ers need a wide, liberal education, so organized that it is not com- 
pletely unrelated to their future vocation. It would seem to be 
p6ssible to organize courses which have sound substantive content 
but are also pedagogically pertinent. For example, a course in 
linguistics seems essential for future reading teachers; but such a 
course, while sound linguistically, should also contain elements 
which are apposite for education. We shall need to work cooper- 
atively to obuin such courses, bujt the result will be worthwhile. 

The scope of education courses needs also to be examined to 
-ensure that teachers are better equipped to evaluate and examine 
objectively innovations in the f uture« It appears that the rate of 
change in education is not likely to diminish. If we are to with- 
stand commercial pressures and to prevent a constant impact of 
bandwagons, teachers must become more sophisticated in their as- 
sessments of new programs. 

There have been many definitions of teaching, but that of 
"causing to learn" is not only the simplest but also the most apt. 
In teaching future teachers, the models presented within the pre- 
service institutions have significant influences on future teaching 
behavior. Updating of methods and innovation are as necessary 
in training institutions as elsewhere in the educational system. 
Wh;»tever the level of teaching— whether in schools, in teacher 
education institutions, in inservice situations — and wherever we 
want to cause learning, our motto should be "do as you would be 
done by." 
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Seventeen current issues in reading have been discussed in the preceding 
chapters. In the main, these chapters dealt with reading issues as they exist 
today. The writer of the following article will now pick up her crystal ball 
to see if she can catch a few glimpses of what may happen to these present 
issues in 1985 or 2000. In other words, an attempt will be made to portray 
some of the characteristics of each of the seventeen issues discussed in the 
preceding chapters as each may shape up in the future. 

The Future of Our Current Issues 
in Reading 

NiLA Banton Smith 

San Fernando Vallqr State College 

THE STIMULATING DISCUSSIONS in the preceding chapters , had to 
do with current issues in reading. In this chapter the future of 
these current issues will be discussed. 

But first a word about change in general. Change has been 
greater during the past ten years than in the preceding 1000 
years. Many generations of change have been compressed into 
the span of ten years — so brief a period that it is scarcely a second 
on the clock face of history! And change will march relentlessly 
on during the next ten years and the next ten years and the next 
ten years, ever increasing in velocity and volume. 

Let us stop for a minute to consider the numbers who will be 
affected by educational change alone. 

According to the U. S. Office of Education the school popula- 
tion — staff and students — in the United Sutes today is equal to 
more than 30 percent of the nation's total population. This per* 
centage may also be true in several other countries. Since such a 
large number of people will be affected by oncoming changes in 
education, our responsibilities as teachers seem urgent and, at 
times almost overwhelming. 

Our obligations in regard to educational change become even 
moie acutely apparent when we stop to consider that by 19b t 
children who entered kindergarten in the fall of 1968 will have 
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been graduated from college. These children and children in our 
elementary grades at present will be spending most of their lives 
in the twenty-first century. In fact, at the turn of the century 
the present kindergarten children will be thirty-seven years old, 
having pursued their careers and assumed their respective roles in 
American society for perhaps half of their respective life spans. 

These are the students whom we are teaching today, the stu- 
dents whom we shall be teaching next year and in the succession 
of other immediate years ahead. Are we preparing these children 
now to live in the space age? the nuclear energy age? or are we 
preparing them for the forties, fifties, or sixties? 

The world in 2000 

Let us take a quick kaleidoscopic view of the world in 2000, 
the world in which these present-day children will be living a 
good share of their lives. 

By the year 2000, man will be exploring the limits of the solar 
system and living underground on planets. Man m y have towns 
or cities o nacc stations where travelers will dock to await shut- 
tle service >ther planets. 

It is the ocean, however, that looms up as the most prrmising 
frontier. By 2000, scientists will have explored untouched areas, 
depths, and locations in ae sea and will have found new ways of 
increasing and obtaining wealth in food and minerals* Cdonies 
of people may be living beneath the floors of the ocean. In f^tct, 
whole citie*? may develop in such locations. 

The potential resources of the ocean arc tremendous* It may 
well be that a scientific, technological, economic, and political 
struggle for control of the wealth of the sea by different natk>ns 
will be a catastrophic event in the t^'enty-first century. 

Weather may yield to nuclear power plants in the yean 
ahead. A General Ekctric executive says that heat released frwn 
a nuclear generating station in the Los Angeles area would force 
to an altitude of 19,000 feet the smog layer that hangs over the 
city. In addition, a 30-mile per hour sea breeze would be drawn 
in from the Pacific, piling up warm air over the San Bernardino 
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Mountains, condensing out as rain over the desert all the way to 
Arizona. Such a use of nuclear power plants probably also would 
be one solution to the pollution problem in other cities. 

Even our large centers of population will change, according 
to Kahn and Wiener (3) : 

The United Sutes in the year 2000' will probably see at least three 
gargantuan megalopolises. We have labeled these — cmly half -frivolously 
— ^"'Boswash," "Chipitts," and "Sansan." Boswash identifies the megalop- 
olis that will extend from Washington to Boston. Chipitts, concentrated 
around the Great Lakes, may stretch from Chicago to Pittsburg and 
north to Canada — thereby including Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, 
Buffab, and Rochester. . . . Sansan, a Pacific megalopolis that will 
presumably stretch from Santa Barbara (or even San Francisco) to San 
Diego. . . . 

While all three will be recognizably American in culture, diey will 
most likely be quite distinguidiable sub-cultures. Sansan will presum- 
ably provide an infor^jiai "Bar-B-Q" culture, which has sometimes been 
called "wholesome degeneracy,'' and will include large and self-conscious, 
alienated. New Left, "hip," and ixrfiemiatt groups. Chipim, recently the 
site of successful architectural and urban-renewal pfo^ams, will fnob- 
ably still have races of both the '*Bible Belt" and Carl Sandburg's 
''raw asKl lusty vitality." Boswadi will, of course, be ''cotmopc^tan" — 
the home of New York liberals, Boston bankers, tired or creative in- 
telkctuals in publishing, entertainment, and the arts, and p^tical Wash- 
ington. The diree megak>p«dises should contain roughly one-half of the 
total United Suta popuhtiim. Study of the United Sutes in the year 
2000 may largely be of Boswash, Chi^tts, and Sansan. 

This prediction has two implications for us as teachers: we 
must increase our specific planning immediately for the teaching 
of reading in urban centers and for the teaching of reading to 
variant cultures. So far we have barely toitched this area of read- 
ing. 

As for the heme, Seaborg, chairman of the U. S. Atomic Ent- 
ergy Conmiission, $zy% the following: 

By the year 2000, housewives . . • will probaldy have a robot makl 
. . . diaped like a box '[witb] one large eye on die top» several arms and 
hands, and long, narrow pads on each side for moving about. 

A home computer |r. the kitchen will automatically keep a bank ac- 
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count and household budget up to date, work out a tax return, keep 
stock of household supplies, and decide on the best way to store food in 
the refrigerator. 

Entertainment in the home will change 

It could happen that, sitting in all the homes of America, there will 
be an electronic "entertainment center," hooked up to a central computer 
serving the whole country. This entertainment center will supply not 
only televiuon or radio programs but also will spew forth a fresh copy of 
the daily newspaper, printed on the spot with color pictures. Vhen you 
feel like hearing music, you will be able to dial a number, choosing any 
piece of music— the newest hit or the oldest plainsong— performed by 
any artist yoi want. Perhaps you will not only be able to hear the 
music, 3vu'll . ^ -ble to W0tcb the performer or the orchestra or the 
opera or the musical comedy on "Sght-and-Sound** upc 

Teaching and leirniiig in the home will take on new direc- 
tions. Some arc predicting that the school as such may eventu- 
ally disappear, leaving the hcwne as the basic learning unit. 

Goodlad (i), for example, says: 

It is quite conceivable that each community will have a learning cen- 
ter and diat homes will contain dectronic consvdes coomtcttd to it. This 
learning center will provide not only a computer-controlled video tape, 
microfiche, and record library, but also access to sute and national edu- 
cational television networiu. It is evfti possible that tdvanccd technol- 
ogy will return the f amdy to center stage as the basic kiming unit. 

The futute of our current issues in reading 

With this brief background in regard to the world in which 
our present students wLM be living, an attempt will be made to 
forecast some characteristics of the seventeen issues discussed in 
this volume in terms of their developments tomorrow and in 
many other tomorrows. Tamamw is the most dangerous word 
in our present vocabukry; at the same time it is the most chal- 
lenging. So we may as well plunge in and see what our crystal 
ball reveals. 

Different approadies to reading 

In preceding chapters you read a discussion of basal readen, 
i.t.a., programed instruction, and the linguistic approach. 

i 

J 
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In years past, there usually has been a long period of time in 
which reading materials and methods have been quite similar, so 
similar, in fact, that an uninformed examiner might arrive at the 
conclusicm that all had been turned out of the same matrix with 
just a slightly different crimp here and there in the contour of the 
mold. Then, rather suddenly this pattern was abandoned, and 
readers representing it marched out of classrooms passively, si- 
lently, noiselessly to repose in dusty attics of hcimes or unused 
storage rooms of schools. Then a new plan became popular, and 
all basal reader series reflected this plan until another turning 
point arrived. Thus, epoch after epoch of reading instruction 
passed through American schools. 

Not so today! The basal reading programs, themselves, vary 
fron one another. Each has its own unique characteristics, and 
each is continucAisly adding new features. 

One of the saluury changes in the realm of basal readers is the 
appearance of multiracial series, in which different races are de- 
picted and their activities are woven into the content. Other 
new developments in readers are the provision of a wealth of other 
books to supplement the readers themselves, the publication of 
readers adjusted to slow groups and good groups, annouted 
teachers editions^ supplemental phonic charts, rec<M-ds for listen- 
ing, films, and language hioks. Many changes have been made in 
basal readers in the past five years. Readers probably will con- 
tinue to change rapidly, perhaps drastically. 

Then we have the several innovative approaches which have 
sprung up during the past ten years: the experience method, 
Words in Color, and the three discussed in preceding chapters — 
i.t.a., programed instruction, and the linguistic approach. 

What is going to happen to the newtypes of basal readers in 
2000? What is going to happen to the entiiely new approaches 
recently introduced? Their future nuiy take different directions. 

Some of these approaches may be with us at the turn ot thr 
century but operating in expanded and iii different formats. 

Others of the new methods may renuin much as they are, and 
they may be provided to teachen along with several other sets of 
nuterial. Under these conditions, the teacher may choose from 
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several methods those best suited to children having ciiflferent 
styles of learning. 

If history repeats itself, some of our current new methods 
may disappear entirely and then come back fifty or a hundred 
years later, wearing n different cloak of philosophy. The writer 
has found in her research that there are such things as historical 
[cycles in reading. A useful idea in reading, it seems, is never lost. 
^It may appear in fairly undeveloped form, attract considerable 
attention, then drop out of sight. No more is heard of it for sev- 
eral decades. Then siiddenly it pops up again much improved in 
format, methodology, and content. This Is the way of progress 
in reading. So if some of the current new methods have disap- 
peared by 2000, they probably will return and will be still more 
useiul embedded in a twenty*first century framework. 

In addition to our current new methods, some other new 
methcds that we do not even dream of at present will have ap- 
peared by 2000. 

Two electronic devices for teaching reading which we didn't 
even dream of a few years ago have recently emerged — ^the com- 
puter and the talking typewrite^. ; 

The computer is being used in teaching beginning readers in 
the Brentwood Scho<^, East Palo Alto, California. In th'"* experi- 
ment, a master computer which do^ the teaching has / termi- 
nals. As the children come to the classroom, each one sits down 
before a screen at the end of his terminal. Various pictures or 
words begin to dance on the screen in front of him. Soon he is 
asked by the computer to make a response. This he does with a 
light-projecting pen. A voice from ^-he computer directs^ com- 
mends, or corrects him as he continues to work with the screen 
and the light-projecting pen. 

The talking typewriter is also under experimentation in 
teaching reading in public school systems. In using this device, 
c/iildren work in booths with typewriter keyboards. The key- 
board may be set for free expbratk)n in case a child is to work at 
home with the family machine. For directed teaching, however, 
the machine is programed with coordinated visual and audio in- 
structions to reinforced specific learning behavbr. For example: 
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when the letter a appears on display and is sounded by the 
speaker, the child can depress the a key only. None of the other 
keys will work for him. If the speaker asks the child to ^11 cat^ 
he can depress only the correct letters in the correct order. None 
of the other letters on the keyboard will respond to his touch. 

The talking typewriter as an instrument for teaching begin- 
ning reading is now under experimentation in New York City; 
Philadelphia; Chicago; Chester, Pennsylvania; and elsewhere. 

The published results of using the computer and of using the 
talking typewriter show startling successes in reading. No one, 
however, has as yet measured the cost of such instruction for 
school use, the long range skill effects, or the human consequences 
of what these early reading successes involve. 

Comprdiension 

The old topic of comprehension comes up for discussion pe- 
rennially. A tremendous amount of research has been done in 
this area, but earlier in this volume, we asked **Do W^e Apply 
^at yfft Know About Comprehension?'' In this paper, the fu- 
ture of what we know about comprehension will be discussed im* 
mediately following the descriptions of the two electronic devices 
because it is probably ib this area of reading instruction that the 
teacher of the future can make her most significant contribution. 

For years when we referred to meaning-getting in reading we 
used the all-inclusive blanket term of ^^comprehension." As a re- 
sitlt of research, '^e finally began to break this broad blanket term 
down into different kinds of iManing-getting processes. 

Now at the present time we talk about literd comprehension, 
mterpretatian, critical reading, and creative reading. It is in the 
last three of these that the greatest future of the reading teacher 
reposes. 

A child may learn to recognize words and to answer literal 
comprehension questions, but he is educated only when he has 
lezrned to think. Mechanical devices may do brilliant jobs of in- 
forming and training, but it is difficult to see how they can pro- 
duce the kind of thinking that t^kes place in Socratic dialogue. 

One of our most urgent objectives for the futi*re is to teach 
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Students to think; hence, the emphasis on all of our teaching in 
reading should be on interpretation and critical and creative read- 
ing. The extent to which a computer can develop these kinds of 
thinking processes is highly questionable. The computer may 
o£Fer a child three answers from which he is to choose one. In 
this case, the child is confined to the three answers resulting from 
someone else s thinking, rather than doing his own thinking and 
coming up with his own unique answer. The computer may 
build a background designed to stimulate the student to ask a cer- 
tain question or to make some other kind of specific response, but 
it cannot guarantee the student's response. 

A certain gentleman told the writer about observing a student 
working witK a computer. The computer enthusiastically built a 
background up to a ceruin point and then said, "Now, what 
question would you like to ask?** The boy remained stoically si- 
lent. But after a secund or two the computer said, "That's a very 
good question," and went right on answering the qu^tion which 
the boy did not ask. It continued for the whole period answering 
questions unasked by the boy. One cannot standardize thinking! 

Thinking, discriminating, decision-making individuals are 
what we need in future America. Our students can only devebp 
in these ways through participation in group thinking when each 
one expresses his own thinking orally, checks others* thinking, is 
checked by others, adds to others* thinking, and lets others add to 
his — all of this activity guided by an astute teacher who will toss 
in a remark or question at the proper moment to stimulate deeper 
reflection. Electronic machines cannot enter into group com- 
munication* 

Computers or no computeiis, the teacher mVL have ♦^he major 
responsibility for teaching interpretation of reading content and 
the thinking processes attendant upon interpretation, critical 
reading, and creative reading. To do this work in the future she 
must be an adept leader of discussion* 

Teaching reading in the content fields 

One of the issues discussed in preceding chapters was "Are We 
Really Improving Reading in the Content Fields?" The writer 
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believes that we are improving reading in these areas but that a 
great deal remains to be done. 

In the past, tradition has ordained that reading should be 
taught during special periods set aside for the express purpose of 
giving the child control over the skills of reading. Likewise, tra- 
dition has dictated that mathenratics, science, geography, and his- 
tory should be taught at specific times in the daily program for 
the purpose of implanting characteristic knowledge in each of 
these fields, usually with little or no consideration being given to 
reading development as one aspect of this specialized instruction. 

During recent years, however, there has been a dawning con- 
sciousness of the need for teaching reading in the subject areas of 
science, social studies, and mathematics, iu addition to just teach- 
ing reading with a basal reader during a certain period set aside 
for reading. 

Due to the explosion of knowledge, world tensions, and the 
technological revolution, we know that individuals of the future 
will need to read wisely and discriminatively in the areas of social 
studies and science; and because both social studies and science are 
tied up with math, students will need to read well in this latter 
area, ako. 

^e know also that studies in education have revealed that 
unique skills are required in reading in di£Ferent subject areas. 
Studies have also revealed that when unique subject-matter skills 
are given practice improvement in achievement takes place. We 
will find out a whole lot more about these special skills in the fu- 
ture. 

There are some people who think that in the future we will 
have reading specialists in social studies, reading specialists in sci- 
ence, and reading specialists in math. It would seem more likely 
that we shall have teams of teachen, each of whom has majored in 
one if these fields and each of whom has been required to take 
courses preparing him to teach reading in his particular field* 

One can only wistfully hope that in the near future, colleges 
will require all students preparing t > teach in high school, regard- 
less of their major, to take some courses in reading* 
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At any rate, something special will be done in teaching read- 
ing in content areas in the future, ^e may be sure of that. 

Speed reading 

Speed reading is discussed in the chapter entitled "Speed 
Reading: Is the Present Emphasis Desirable?" 

Speed reading wiU become increasingly important in the years 
ahead as information acciunulates. It is hoped, however, that 
some of the misconceptions existing among laymen may be cor- 
rected. For example, the layman is under the impression that we 
should read everything in a set number of words per minute, while 
most educators believe that we should vary speed in terms of pur- 
pose and content of what we are reading. 

Another mistaken idea is that a speed reading course will cure 
all of the difficulties of a remedial reader. It is reported that 
many of the adults who take a widely advertised speed reading 
course do so because they have a child who is having difficulty in 
learning to read. Such a person thinks that if he can learn this 
speed reading technique, he then can teach the technique to his 
child and the child will become an individual who will be able to 
study in his text books at a phenomenal rate. As a matter of 
fact, the child may not be able to recognize words, or he may not 
be able to get meaning from print, or he may not be able to make 
use of the study skills. If speed pressure is put on while a child is 
seriously deficient in some of these fundamental skills, he may be 
worse off than he was before. FurtheniH>re, the cause of this dis- 
ability may be physicJogical, psychological, emotional, or environ- 
mental; and a speed reading course is not going to take care of 
any of these deeper causes. 

Parents will have more and more to say about the schools in 
the future and it is hoped that through public relations mediums 
more information can be disseminated concerning the complexity 
of the reading process and its many ramificatbns. 

Insofar as the schools, themselves, are concerned, uiidoubtedly 
the new electronic devices for teaching will tend to increase 
speed. Computen, videotapes, films, and other d^ices will pre- 
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sent reading material for set segments of time. They will not 
wait for the slow reader* So the wide use of electronic devices 
may increase speed as a by-product. However, the reader who 
has no reading di£BcuIties other than slow reading, should have 
special help in this area, for in the future he certainly will need to 
cover a tremendous amount of material not only as a student but 
during his entire lifetime* 

Sequential skills in elementary and high sdiool 

The topics '^Sequence of SkUls in Reading: Is There Really 
One?" and "Are There any Real Di^erences Between Reading 
Instruction in the Elementary School and In High School?" were 
discussed in previous chapters. In this paper these two topics will 
be combined for discussicm under one heading. 

As for '^sequence of reading skills," there is much variance of 
opinion here; and any sequences that have been advocated have 
resulted from logic, not from scientific investigation. Therefore, 
fixed sequences are subject to change in the future as penetrating 
longitudinal studies proceed. 

As for differences in elementary and secondary reading, the 
writer believes that in the future we shall increa -In^y come to re- 
alize that there really are no new reading skills to be taught in 
high school. The foundation for all skills should be bid in the el- 
ementary grades, yet there will be differences between elemenury 
and secondary reading. These differences will reside largely in 
need for review, degree of difficulty, and points of emphasis. 
Continuous review will be necessary to keep alive the skiUs devel- 
oped in the elemenury grades. These skills will need to be ap- 
plied to more difficult material. There will be shifts to greater 
emphasis on the study skills in concent subjects, on vocabulary in 
different subject areas, on meaning procedures to meet new de- 
mands and dimensions, and on flexibility in using speed to cover 
the volume and variety of material that will be encountered. 

In the future, however, several new skills wtl! be needed in 
working with the many different media in schools. Students will 
need to read indexes prepared by computers; telewriting of lec- 
tures given at distant places; microflm newspapers; microtrans- 
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parendes enlarged on the screen; data and statistical language 
processed by omiputers; charts and graphs on screens; microfiche 
in files of library books; and many signs, abbreviations, and codes 
necessary in plugging-in for specific information. 

These skills involved in the use of different media will be 
needed in the grades as well as in high school Their sequence will 
not be neatly sketched out on paper. Rather, they will be uught 
functionally as needs arise. 

Remedial reading 

Remedial reading is discussed in the chapters entitled "Dys- 
lexia: Is There Such A Thing?** and "What About Special The- 
ories of Teaching Remedial Reading?** The latter chapter deals 
with the Delacato, Kephart, and Frostig theories and the theory 
of administering drugs as possible agents for reading improve- 
ment« 

Among these theories, perhaps the drug theory has the great- 
est future. As indicated. Smith and Carrigan administered vita- 
mins and hormonal treatment and later tranquilizers to remedial 
cases; Burks measured the effects of medication on brain damaged 
children. Staiger gave a psychic energizer to a group of remedial 
readers. While these studies had some beneficial effects in other 
ways, none of them improved reading ability. Perhaps, however, 
they were forerunners of a very great breakthrou^ to which we 
may look forward in the future. Biochemists and physicists are 
now conducting some exciting studies in the use of drugs to in* 
crease learning ability and to improve memory. 

At Abbott Laboratories in Chicago, Plotinkoff has tested a 
drug named Cylert on rats and discovered that it increased their 
learning capacity up to five times that of untreated rats and that 
this learning is permanent. McGaugh, at the Uii?ver»ty of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine, also has experimented in giving mttnory-enhanc- 
ing drugs to rats. He found that a treated rat remembered get- 
ting out of a maze better than an untreated rat. McConnell of 
the University of Michigan and Byrne of Duke Univemity have 
experimented with memory transfer by injection. Brain tissues 
taken from trained animals have been injected into untrained ani- 
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mals. The results suggest but do not prove, as yet, that learning 
can be transferred. 

Possibly in the year 2000 in certain cases where learning is 
slow or memory is weak, the teacher can give a pill to a remedial 
reading case to improve his ability rather than spend long hours 
drilling him on phonics. 

Krech (4) says: 

Both the Uochemist and the tcacbCT of the future will combine their 
skills and instghu for the educational and intellectual derek^mient of 
the child, Tomlhy needs a bit more of an inmwdiate memory stimula- 
tor; Jack could do widi a chemical attention span stretcher; Rachel needs 
an andocholinesterase to sbw down her mental processes; Joan, some 
fmromycin — she remeuib e is too many detaib, and gets lost. 

To be sure, all our dau thus far come from the brains of goldfish 
and rodents. But is anyone so certain that the chonistry <rf the brain of 
a rat (whkfa, after all« is a fairly complex mammal) is so Mcient from 
that of die brain of a human being that he dare neglect this chall^ge 
— or even gamble-^idicn the stakes are so hi^? 

Exciting things which may atfect reading are also taking place 
in the field of medicine. For example, a hospital in New York 
has recently established an intensive care uiut provided expressly 
for prompt trea^ent of children hort as blue babies. These ba- 
bies are not breathing when borA. If normal breathing is not re- 
stored promptly, brain injury results. In this hospital the physi- 
cian breathes into the child's mouth while it is being rushed down 
an elevator and into the special clinic. Here mechanical means of 
providing artificial respiration are quickly applied. The child is 
then diagnosed to find out why he is not breathing, and corrective 
measures arc taken. 

When all hospitals have intensive care units for blue babies, 
our numbers of remedial reading cases will probably be decreased 
considerably. 

In the years ahead, the computer may nrove to be very useful 
in diagnosis. It will be able to take case histories, give and correct 
some of the diagnostic tests, and keep ounulative records. 

Many new diagnostic instruments will have been dev^bped by 
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2000, and many new techniques and media foi improving reading 
disabilities will have been discovered. In other words, by the year 
2000 the science of remedial reading will have reached a sophisti- 
cation undreamed of at the present time. 

Reseafdi in reading 

The first chapter in this volume is entitled "How Good is Re* 
search in Reading^" Educational research always has been an 
issue and still is an issue. 

Gage, as quoted in the March 1968 Plri Delta Kappan, made 
an extensive review of educational research in comparative studies 
of methods, ability grouping, and qualities of teachers. He says 
that all of these studies failed to show that the item studied made 
a consistent and significant difference. 

He considered the possibility that the negative results are due 
to methodological errors, such as concentrating on one narrow 
segment of achievement, using insensitive tests, employing poor 
controls, exerting overcontr<d that holds consunt too much and 
thus restricts the differences, and using too stringent a criterion 
of statistical significance. 

Gage then leavens his criticisms somewhat by telling how ex- 
cruciatingly critical research workers are. He says. 

The disparagiiig ttacements about the yield of past research may re- 
flect the fact that research workers are inveterate critics. Their reflex on 
hearing about positive findings is to look for flaws in rationale, design, 
sampling, measurement, and sutistical anal^is. Only when such a 
quest for error is unsuccessful are research workers willing to grant 
credence to positive findings. 

And so the issue continues. 

One thing of which we can be certain is that there is more in- 
terest in research and more studies are being made than ever be- 
fore. usoE grants have stimulated and made possible many stud- 
ies in the field of reading, but this research is controversial, too. 
It is generally agreed, however, that research techniques are im- 
proving and will continue to improve in the future* 

One of our great defickndes in research has been inadequate 
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dissemination. Great strides have recently been made in dissemi- 
nation with the use of the Educational Resources Information 
Center or eric established by tt . U. S. Office of Education. Its 
facilities consist of one central bnic and 18 eric clearinghouses. 

W^ithin a year or two, when the eric data base reaches signifi- 
cant proportions, eric will consider the distribution of its mag- 
netic upe files to institutions willing and capable of doing their 
own mechanized storage and retrieval operations. In still a few 
more years, eric will have developed a centrally shared computer 
system which not only will link the eric clearinghouses but also 
will allow direct access to the eric files by USOE Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratories and selected educational organizations. By 
the year 2000 the retrieval, storage, and dissemination possibilities 
will be greater than imagination at this time can possibly con- 
ceive. 

By 2000 the tremendous influx of innovations will o£Fer a 
strong stimulus to research. Probably increasing amounts of fed- 
eral money will be available for research. Many more educators 
will be trained in research. Computers will be more commonly 
available for statistical analysis, linear programing, factor analy- 
sis, and stimubtion techniques. Premium will be placed on crea- 
tivity in research as in other aspects of education. As a result of 
these influences, undoubtedly our present research designs and 
statistical models will be improved. It seems reasonable to predict 
also that many new and more effective research techniques will 
have been developed, especially in regard to the effects of human 
elements on success in readuij. 

The disadvanuged 

One of the previous chapters asks **Is the Reading Instruc- 
tion that We Are Offering the Disadvantaged Adequate?** 
Undoubtedly, all of us would answer '^No** to that question, but 
we have made a start which many people predict in years ah'^ad 
will swell into such proportions that by 2000 the disaG^anta<^d 
will have disappeared from American sockty. At least i itentions 
are directed toward this goal. At present, ipunds are inadequate. 
Once the Vietnam war is ended, money should be av:.ili,ble to 
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raise the environment, the education, and the work of the dis- 
advantaged to higher levels. 

Let us consider the young child first. The child who is one 
year old at present will be 32 in 2000. So we need to work as 
fast as possible. 

By 2000 we will have nursery schools in all the public schools, 
but what will take place in the more immediate future to work 
up to this possibility? 

There is much talk at present about utilizing the early years 
of childhood for acquiring knowledge and learning skills. Maya 
Pines' book Revolution In Learning has probably had a profound 
influence in developing this thinking. 

She opens her first chapter by saying, "Millions of children are 
being irreparably damaged by our failure to stimulate them intel- 
lectually during their crucial years — from birth to six. Millions 
of others are being held back from their true potential.'* 

This brief quote indicates the tenor of Pines' thinking and 
seemingl; of the thinking of many other educators. 

Perhaps a harbinger of what is to come is a planned nationwide 
television program for educating pr^hool children. This pro- 
gram — sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and Ford Foundation — ^is designed to bridge the gap 
until nursery schools can be established in the public schocJs; and 
it seems that that this program is going to implement the growing 
swell of thinking in regard to providing more learning substance. 
The aid is '\ . . to stimulate intellectual and cultural growth of 
young children — ^with emphasis upon those with disadvantaged 
backgrounds." 

Examples of the content of this nationwide program include 
story reading of children's claries and showing animated charac- 
ters, ABc's and numbers 1-10 taught entertainingly through ani- 
mated series, and game techniques to stimulate reading readiness 
and reasoning power. People in charge of this program say, "By 
using the most powerful, omnipresent medium ... we may . • . 
be creating a new American institution: a wall-less, nationwide 
nursery school." 

These and several other signs indicate that we are moving to- 
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ward the teaching of more skills and subject matter to young 
children. So in the future young children probably will be very 
much more sophisticated in school learning than those at the 
present time. 

By 2000 the school will probably reach directly into the home 
in its effort to vuucctc young children. A revolutionary federally 
funded pilot study is now under way. It is innocuously called 
"Parent and Child Center." This project concentrates on the 
family and on the child before the age of 3, offering many similar 
services now oflFered by Head Start in the 3-to-6 age group. 

Such a movement is really revolutionary because it represents 
direct government action at a level earlier than at any previous 
time in our nation's history. Perhaps this project presages future 
public education of children from the time they are born. 

^e will have an easier time teaching reading when young, dis- 
advantaged children have the advanuges of .preschool education 
to develop them in all facets of child growth. 

As for adult illiteracy in our country, hopefully, that too will 
have disappeared by 2000. 

The writer had an exceedingly interesting conference with 
Joseph A. Mangano, of the Bureau of Basic Continuing Educa- 
tion in the Sute of New York in regard to adult illiteracy. 
Mangano believes tha. continued education for adults will, in the 
future, become a part of the public school system and that there 
will be comprehensive adult centers open all day and evening, 
twelve months of the year. Teacher preparation colleges will 
have special programs for preparing teachers to work with adult 
illiterates as well as with disadvantaged children in the public 
schools. 

Mangano states that there is tremendous response in New 
York to courses for the illiterate but that many more women 
than men are seeking literacy. (This trend is good for the chil- 
dren they are raising.) These women want to work to add to the 
family income when their children are raised. They do not want 
to become domestics, and they know they must have an education 
to do other kinds of work. 
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As far as working as aides in schools is concerned, Mangano 
suggests that these illiterate women be recognized at different lev- 
els of achievement. They might begin with yard duty, passing 
materials, etc. As they progress, they might become more ac- 
tively involved with children until they are finally given some 
teaching duties. Possibly after this step some will want to attend 
college and prepare to be teachers. 

The future is extremely promising in regard to the disadvan- 
taged. Let us continue and increase our efforts in the immediate 
future. 

Visual and auditory modalities: how important are they? 

Another issue discussed in this volume has to do with modali- 
ties. Several years ago psychology texts discu^d children who 
were "eye-minded" and those who were "ear-minded/' These 
books were really talking about modes of learning. Most of the 
recent studies on this topic are directed toward finding the inter- 
relationships of these and other modes of sensory learning. 
Robinson's study suggests that it is not advisable to teach groups 
in terms of particular modes but that it may be he^ful to deal 
with a particular mode in case of an individual. Several investi- 
gators have found that both auditory and visual modalities grow 
in effectiveness as pupils pass through the grades, and some have 
found that aural presentations are more effective with retarded 
readers. 

In the future we shall probably find out the favored mode or 
modes, if any, of individuals at the beginning reading stage and, 
perhaps, when starting work with seriously retarded readers. In 
case a predominant mode or modes are found, we will take advan- 
uge of these but will hasten to develop the intake of other modes 
of learning. 

Television and computer learning in the future will make 
much more use of both aural and visual learning than our present 
textbooks do« The tactile sense may also be tised, as in striking 
the keys in the talking typewriter and making responses on a 
screen with a light-projecting pen. Perhaps one of the outstand- 
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ing advantages of electronic devices in the future will be that 
they will make greater use of a combination of sensory avenues to 
learning. 

Striving toward individualized learning 

The ungraded school and individualized instruction are^both 
discussed earlier in this volume. These two forms of classroom 
organization, like the multigrade plan, the Joplin plan, and 
Trump's flexible scheduling plan, are attempts to break from the 
lockstep system of grades. By the year 2000 graded schools, 
which have been an invincible barrier to pupils' individual needs 
since 1840, will undoubtedly have been swept away. 
Furthermore, all children will not enter school in September. 
They may enter any time during the year when they happen to 
have a birthday, and this may be a second birthday or a third 
birthday. 

An enti -ly new concept of school organization will be put 
into e£Fect. To lay the groundwork and facilitate this new or- 
ganization, school architecture must undergo innovative over- 
hauling. The eggcrate school house with rooms to seat 30 chil- 
dren per grade will no longer exist. 

One concept of new schools is the educational park with clus- 
ters of schools on a single large site that can accommodate several 
thousand children from a wide area. 

Another concept is to have one large learning center in a 
town or in one section of a city with fingers extending out into 
the neighborhoods. 

Whether or not we have educational parks or octopus-type 
schools, there will be changes in the new school buildings. Space 
will be made fluid and flexible by soundproof partitions that can 
be moved to make larger or smaller rooms as desired. Traditional 
classrooms will be replaced by instructional spaces designated as 
learning centers, seminar rooms, research areas, and learning labo- 
ratories. 

Such architectural arrangements wiU make it possible for each 
child to have more individual attention and to progress at his own 
rate but still have opport inities for group communication. 
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Let us take a quick look at the way in which a learning pro- 
gram might function in such a school in 2000. This illustration 
is from Man^ Media and Machines j an essay by Joyce (2) . It de- 
scribes what might take place in a school which has a computer 
support center, a self -instruction center, an inquiry center, a ma- 
terials creation center, a human relations center, and a guidance 
and evaluation center. 

For personnel this school would have specialists such as a com- 
puter technician and computer programers in the computer sup- 
port center, and the materials creation center would be staffed 
with professional writers, artists, and audiovisual specialists. 

The teaching staff for 200 elementary children consists of 
Harvey Thompson, who is the leader of an elementary school di- 
rect-instruction team of eight members; and Marge Wilson, the 
assistant team leader. Harvey and Marge are jointly responsible 
for the direction of the team and the continuing education of its 
members* He is a science specialist; she a specialist in reading. 

Two other members of Harvey's team have professional sta- 
tus, George Bryant is a young teacher in the social sciences. He 
hopes to become a specialist in computer-assisted instruction 
(CAi) , and Harvey and Marge arrange for him to work as much 
as possible with the computer support center. Florence Smith is 
a middle-aged woman who returned to teaching after an absence 
of several years. She expects to become a reading specialist; 
therefore, much of her inservice education is Marge's responsibil- 
ity. 

The team also includes four paraprofessionab, two ccrflege 
graduates, and two high school graduates. 

Harvey and Marge deploy team members to cover the respon- 
sibilities required by their instructional plans. While certain 
kinds of teaching are done only by the professional team members 
or by professional teachers in the instructional support centen, all 
the team members, including the paraprofessionals^ function in 
teaching roles. 

Perhaps the example given is prophetic of types of new organ^ 
ization plans which will make it possible to give more attention to 
the individual needs of children. 
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The issue in 2000 will not be whether we use individualized 
instruction in reading or whether we use one of the different 
grouping plans which are being discussed at present Individual 
instruction is assured with the new electronic devices. The issue 
will be whether we can babnce individual instruction offered by 
technology .with sufficient contacts with live teachers and peers to 
assure the human values that can result only from group interac- 
tion and personal contact. 

Teacher education 

The topic discussed in the previous chapter was, ''Should Col- 
leges Change their Curriculums in Preparing Teachers of Reading 
and Reading Specialists?'' 

By 2000 teaching as it is now conceived will be dead. The 
teacher will no longer be a dispenser of knowledge and a director 
of skill development. His major role will be that of a facilitator 
of learning, guiding learning in terms of individual children ex- 
posed to a rich learning environment. In order to assume diis 
role he will need new knowledge, new skills, new ompetencies, 
and new attitudes. 

The teacher*preparation colleges must meet this challenge. If 
the student teacher is to be prepared to be a facilitator of le^ru- 
ing, vastly ditf erent experiences and courses must be given to him. 

He wiU gain more experience with children by serving as a 
full-time interne in a school instea d o f doing pra ctice teaching for 
an hour a day. 

He will need courses in educational technology; in creating 
and writing inateriali to use in dectronic devices; in diagnosing 
treading disabilities in depth; in ccmducting fruitful discussion de- 
signed to stimulate thinking; and in hunun relaticms to aid him in 
working in cbser rapport with his pupils, his coworkers, and the 
parent's of his pupils. 

In addition to added activities and courses for teachers there 
will also be courses f<»- aids and for paraprofestkmals. 

Ye^ there will be a new day for teacher-preparatkm o^ges, 
and they had better wake up to soim of their new respcmdbilities* 
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Students who entered coUege in the fall of 1968 will begin teach- 
ing in 1972; and if they spend only forty years in the classroom, 
their teaching lives will have extended well into the twenty-first 
century. 

In addition to new programs in preservice preparation we shall 
need new types of inservice courses to help those who are already 
teaching to keep pace with change. 

Perhaps we should also have inservice courses for college pro- 
fessors. How can they prepare teachers to teach in the 1980*s« 
1990*s and 2000's when many of them are teaching or directing 
teaching as their professors taught them in the 1930*s, 1940*s, 
or 19y0*s? 

And, of course, we shall heed many new kinds of inservice 
courses for teachers. With the aid of electronics we may have re- 
gional inservice courses similar to a program being ixuplemented 
by the medical profession. Such a program, called the Inter- 
mountain Regional Medical Program, is having a tryout in five 
western states. This program will employ television, computers, 
and microwave radio to bring rural doctors and hospitals into 
partnership with topflight hospitals in metropolitan areas. 
Lectures will be given by prestigious doctors; patients will be 
diagnosed; remedies will be suggested; treatments will be demon- 
strated. All this will take place through electronic media which 
will enable doctors in distant places to hear and see the help given 
to them. By way of two-way radio-television hookup, provisions 
will be made for questions, answers, and discu^ns. The pro- 
grana will include two such conferences a month for several 
months. 

We have a lot to learn from the medical profession which 
preceded us by many years in doing fruitful research. In the fu- 
ture, perhaps, we may take a hint from their regional plan for 
upgrading types of inservice work with teachers and college pro- 
fessors, as well. 

The human elonent 

The seventeen current issues treated in preceding chapters of 
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this volume have now been discussed and an attempt has been 
made to sketch briefly some of the future possibilities of each 
issue. 

Now the writer would like to suggest a common denominator 
for all of these issues as they develop in the future — ^humaneness: 
human emphathy, human understanding, human consideration, 
human kindness. In this coming technological age, the human 
dement will be needed as it has never been needed before. 

We must learn how machines and human beings can live to- 
gether and what things human beings can do better than ma- 
chines. We may be sure that there will always be moral, social, 
and educational values which never can be developed through the 
use of machines but which from now to eternity must be achieved 
sdely through association of human beings with other human 
beings. 

It is in the human relations area that the future teacher of 
reading has her supreme role to play. There are the human rela- 
tionships between teacher and child for which no automatic de- 
vice can substitute:, the growing together in understanding of 
teacher and pupil; the encouragement and sympathy of a warm, 
friendly teacher; the satisfaction of a smile or nod of approval; 
the soft touch of a hand on the shoulder when one successfully 
completes a.itifficult learning task; and the personal stimulation 
of a teacher, who believes in the pupil and expects him to do his 
best. These personal relationships are far more potent in a learn- 
ing situation and more lasting in Apiemory than skills or subject 
matter. Such interactive relationships of a human teacher with a 
living pupil must always supplement inhuman, impersonal, au- 
tomatons \n teaching. 

While the future ahead is startling, almost frightening, it is 
alsowfascinating and challenging* We ma^ occasionally have 
heartbreaks and setbacks, but so shall we hav^ successes and deep, 
abiding satisfactions. 

But we do have a long way to go. At the moment it occurs 
to the writer that there is no better way to conclude this chapter 
than to quote from Robert Frost, slightly paraphrased: 
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To our youth we have a promise to keep, 
And many miles to travel before we sleep, 
And many miles to travel before we sleep« 
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